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Yes, it is for our life we are contending. If these men would but 
leave the bible unsullied by their meditations, we might forgive every- 
thing else; at least, one who had been mourning over the mischief 
this party have done, and the discredit they have brought on the 
principles of the Church of England and of genuine catholicity, might 
console himself with the thought, that their folly and puerility are daily 
becoming more apparent—the aim and objects of their movement more 
developed—their influence for some time rapidly diminishing, now all 
but gone—their power to lead the simple and inexperienced astray, 
neutralized by the proofs they are continually giving of the tendency of 
their system, in repeated apostasies from the church of Christ. But this 
method of meditating and allegorizing assails the foundations of 
Christianity itself. As long as people retain their reverence for Holy 
Scripture, there is still something to retreat upon. But those who 
teach men to make a sport and toy for the imagination of the words 
of the living God, lay the foundations of an incurable infidelity, and in 
fact have already proceeded a considerable way towards it. How far 
they suffer their thoughts and notions of invisible and eternal things to 
be governed by the letter of Holy Scripture, is to such persons a ques- 
tion rather of convenience and taste, than of right and wrong. The text 
hampers and cripples them—they feel it—they confess it. Nay, on the 
bounds it sets to the vagaries of their imaginations, they actually set up 
a claim to a right to go beyond it, and tamper with it, and force it to 
take the form of their fancies—every particular person, as may suit his 
particular taste, be it refined or gross. ‘ The bible is silent—there- 
fore we must speak.”’ ‘This is the fundamental maxim of their devo- 
tional system. Their very piety is a development of restlessness 
and self-will. They must alter this, and contradict the other—supply 
what is omitted, and imagine what is concealed ; and all this (as they 
‘ell us—and it is very likely they impose on themselves more easily 
and frequently than they impose on others) piously, and reverently, 
and with one knows not what raptures of spiritual enjoyment and 
edification. But if morality and piety are then only real,—are then 


* Numbers I.—XII. have been reprinted as tracts for distribution. 
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only valuable,—are taen only pleasing to the Almighty,—when they are 
based on truth, and the love of truth, (since He requires “ truth in the 
inward parts,” as the life, and essence, and form of all holiness and 
virtue,) then these men are utterly and ruinously deceiving themselves, 
and misleading their unhappy disciples—they are (if any can be) the 
blind leading the blind. And surely, if they had loved truth—if truth 
had been the object they sought for from the outset—they never 
would have dared to pollute the oracles of God with their fictions, 

Nor is it less obvious, that the effects of their teaching cannot be con- 
fined to their own followers, but that even on those who are not at all 
disposed to be led by them, either in whole or part, they must be mis- 
chievous. Such is the perversity of human nature—such that want 
of regard for truth (except for the present profit it brings) which is the 
unhappy characteristic of a depraved nature, that (to say nothing of 
the encouragement they are giving to absolute Neologianism) there is 
too much reason to fear, lest many religious persons who are anything 
but inclined to sympathize with Romanizing notions or practices, may 
be found but too willing to admire these spiritualizings, and allegories, 
and meditations, and imaginings. It is by no means necessary for a 
man to have Romeward inclinations, in order to his allowing his 
imagination to take liberties with Holy Scripture, One need only 
open any popular commentator, to find what some men have allowed 
themselves to write who are very good protestants, and who would 
never dream of asserting a right to meddle with Scripture in the 
manner they really have done, without observing what they were doing, 
Still it would be preposterous and untrue to represent the conjectures 
of Thomas Scott, for instance, objectionable as they often are,—or 
even what seems to come much nearer to these people's pattern—the 
traditionary fictions of Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor—as in any way resem- 
bling the system of Mr. Oakeley and Dr. Pusey, ‘These writers 
make the sacred narrative disgusting—they seem to take an unnatural 
pleasure in doing so. They do worse—they contradict it; they re 
present facts in a way in which they could not possibly have taken 
wre If, for example, the crown of thorns remained on the Lord’s 

ead till it was taken off by Joseph and Nicodemus, it could not have 
been removed by the soldiers before he was crucified. If the miracu- 
lous darkness commenced after his death, it could not have begun 
some hours before. Yet, in both cases, Dr. Pusey, as has already 
been shown, makes these two contradictory statements in different 
places in his book, just as if he thought, and wished others to think, 
that provided he was only meditating, it was of little or no importance 
whether he spoke truth or not, or was even decently consistent with 
himself: 

Again; the accounts of the Lord’s burial, transcribed in the pre- 
ceding number, are utterly at variance with the narrative of the 
Evangelists. There is not a word to justify the notion, that the 
women took any part in preparing his body for interment, or had any 
share in his burial, beyond being mere spectators. They followed— 
they watched where the body was laid. Some of them seem to have re- 
mained for some time, after sitting over against the sepulchre. But there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose, that they took any part in what 
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was done ; nor, indeed, is there any proof that at that time they knew 
who Joseph and Nicodemus were. 

Still more preposterous are the statements, that John and Nicodemus 
and Joseph remained weeping in silence “ for a full hour”—and that, 
after this, when they joined the women, they all continued mourning 
for another “ long hour’’—before they even prepared to take down the 
body, and that it was the approach of night and the fear lest the Jews 
should insult the Lord’s body that induced His mother to allow it to be 
buried. Itis needless to point out to the most moderately informed per- 
son, that the interval between the Lord’s death and the beginning of the 
Sabbath, was totally too short to allow of Mr. Oakeley’s account 
being true. He really seems to write as if he did not know that the 


Sabbath began at sunset. If one had met the meditation anywhere . 


else, one would feel certain that this must have been the case; but, 
unfortunately, this party have given too many proofs that they are 
really regardless of historical truth, consistency, and probability in the 
construction of their meditations. 

But one would never come to an end if one were to cite all the 
instances these books contain of their extraordinary treatment of Holy 
Scripture ;—of their want of reverence, as well for truth, as for the 
letter of the sacred text. In the very beginning of his Adaptation of 
Avrillon’s Guide to Lent, Dr. Pusey has the following :—“ It is net, 
in reality, material bread alone, says Christ, which sustains the life of 
man, but the ‘ Word which proceeds from the mouth of God,’ for that 
divine Word is the life itself.’—p.1. Is it to be believed that Dr. 
Pusey imagined he was correctly quoting the Lord’s words: or that 
he supposed “ every word”—émi ravri mean “ the Word” 
—that divine Word” which is “ the life itself” ? 

Again :— 

“Three persons had the honour of kissing Jesus Curist: Mary, His divine 
Mother, while she still pressed Him to her chaste bosom; the priest Simeon in the 
Temple, and Magdalene in the Pharisee’s house.”—Ib. p. 104. 

Who told Dr. Pusey either that Simeon was a priest, or that he 
kissed the infant Jesus? Even Mr. Oakeley has not ventured so far 
as this. Again :— 

“* His blood,’ said the blinded people, ‘ be on us, and on our children.’ Such is 
the cruel sentence they pronounce against themselves—a sentence which has been 
executed, which is executed, and which will be executed even till the Day of Judg- 
ment, in order to repay the unjust and cruel sentence which they extorted by vio- 
lence from the mouth of Pilate.”—Ib. pp. 247, 248. 

Surely Dr. Pusey cannot believe this to be true. Again :— 


“The wicked shall go away into everlastin a and the righteous into 
life eternal. Such is the terrible conclusion of that most fearful day. hink then, 
again, of that sight in all its dread array; the sun eclipsed, the moon stained with 
blood, the stars darkened, the earthquakes, the opened tombs, the dreadful appear- 
ance of the cursed who rise from them, All men suddenly dying, and re-living again 
directly,” —Ib, p. 53, 

A statement as little in agreement with Scripture as with the doc- 


trine of the creed. 


In the explanation of the words—“ When a strong man, armed, keep- 


eth his palace, all his goods are in peace,” Luke xi., the strong man is 
212 
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all through explained to signify Christ himself. ‘“ He is himself this 
strong man armed, attentive to keep his palace, which is our soul,” 
pp. 154—7. 

Does Dr. Pusey really mean to say, that this is what the Lord in. 
tended by the parable? Again :— 

“First, says the evangelist, Jesus ‘must needs go through Samaria, because He 
had made to Himself a law of love to seek sinners,”—Ib, p. 194. 

But there would be no end of noticing particulars of this sort; but 
they are selected because they do not touch on controversial questions, 
and will serve to illustrate that which is more important than any par. 
ticular error of doctrine—namely, the habit of mind which views the 
word of God as something to be played with—something to which 
any sense or meaning may be given to suit the occasion of the moment, 
or the fancy of the commentator. Clear it is, (at least it would be 
very uncharitable to suppose anything else,) that, if Dr. Pusey con- 
sidered it sinful to treat the sacred text in this manner, he would have 
subjected passages like these to such a process of adaptation as would 
have rendered them less objectionable. 

As to the Romish character of the book, the passages extracted in 
the preceding number must have prepared the reader for any- 
thing of that sort. He who can teach men, that “ the blood of 
Jesus is shed” in the Sacrament,—that in the Eucharist a “ Sacri- 
fice wherein the victim is a@ Saviour and a God, is offered for the 
remission of our sins to an all-powerful God ;’—that when Judas 
received the communion, he drank “ that adorable blood,” and that 
“the flesh and blood of the Lamb without spot” was united « with 
the flesh and blood of this wretched and infamous profaner,” and that 
by this means Christ dwelt in him, and abode “in the heart of that 
prefidious man,”—after such statements, one can hardly feel surprised 
at any further proofs of Romanism, however surprised one may feel 
at finding Dr. Pusey still talking of neutrality and of our church, and 
disclaiming (if this be the meaning of his late letters) any right 
to ¢each Roman doctrine. But surely Dr. Pusey is not so unac- 
quainted with the meaning of theological language as to adopt such a 
description of St, Peter as the following, unless he were prepared for 
more than he has yet avowed :— 


“ His first Apostle, whom He had destined to be the shepherd of His sheep, the 
head of his Church, &c.”—Ib. p. 134. 


Dr. Pusey can hardly require to be told, that in these words is cone 
tained the essential principle of Romanism.* 

But this Guide to Lent is a devotional work, and perhaps nothing 
can be more illustrative of the pietism of Dr. Pusey’s party than a 
passage in his preface, in which he explains the sort of mortifications 
he thinks people ought to practise. 


“Dives ‘was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day.’ 
If we cannot use hair-cloth and herbs, at least we may shrink from ‘ his good 
things ;’ to lie hard may be a corrective of self-indulgence, and can injure no frame, 
and suits disciples of Him Who had not where to lay His Head; to lie low may be 
the type of lowliness; rough or coarse garments, of the prickly fig-leaves, which 
were a natural token of penitence ; to ‘ smite upon the chest’ or ‘the thigh’ are 


* And yet, in his preface, Dr. Pusey seems rather to profess to have omitted pas- 


a to the papal supremacy, See the passage in the preceding number, 
p- 
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scriptural expressions, and means of humiliation ; to smite the face, as it suffuses it 
anew with the hue of early shame, so it helps to the feeling which it expresses, and 
may bring to mind how thus also He, our Divine Saviour, for us ‘hid not His Face 
from shame ;’ the ancient mode of praying with the arms outstretched in the form of a 
cross, puts a person into a very solemn relation with the Passion of our Lord, 
Which it reverentially represents, and by its very attitude pleads for mercy whi. 
It; it confesses in action, ‘and we indeed justly:’ fo pray ‘ with the face on the earth,’ 
though not otherwise punitive, acknowledges that ‘ our soul cleaveth to the earth,’ 
that we, bowed down by earthly cares and pleasures, and joys, and weariness, have 
lost that uprightness which God gave us; have brought ourselves ‘down to the 
dust of death,’ have crept on the ground, when our Lord from Heaven called 
‘ Arise and follow me,’ and cannot ‘raise ourselves, unless Christ again raise us 
on His Cross ;’ that we have again deserved that sentence, ‘Dust thou art and 
unto dust shalt thou return,’ and pray to be quickened from amid the dust, with 
Him to be ‘ lifted up from the earth.’ : 

“In this way, to spiritual humiliation and its acts, which is the end of our Lenten 
and all our other fasts, there is no bound. Every act, unperceived by men, may to 
our‘ Father Who seeth in secret’ be an act of humiliation and penitence. Everything 
(we know) may be done either to ourselves, or to men, or ‘to the glory of God ;’ 
and hence we have authority for doing every the least thing (if God gives us grace) 
in a penitential spirit. Lent was, according to the ancient rule, a time for keeping 
‘strictest watch and ward over every avenue of the senses ;’ we need, in these days, 
much rale over speech, which Holy Scripture speaks of as a grace of such especial 
difficulty ; instinct oftentimes and experience and Holy Scripture have pointed out 
silence as a mode of self-discipline and collectedness; we should be silent at times, 
as unworthy to use speech, which we have so often abused ; never interrupt, always 
allow ourselves to be interrupted, as being of all the least; never resent ill, not 
only as an act of charity, but as persons of whom did God reveal all which has been 
or 1s within us, so much ill might be related ; never complain of ills, in the Church or 
otherwise,* as deserving or contributing to all. The wandering of our eyes we 
might restrain, and fix them on the ground, as unworthy to lift them up; wait on 
ourselves, or accept with great thankfulness and inward shame the services of 
attendants, as being ourselves the last, they the first; visit the poor and sick, as our 
superiors in God’s sight and His friends ; act to all, as enforcing upon ourselves, 
that all are to be preferred to us; be ashamed that anything must be done for us ; 
give way to all; take, everywhere that we can, the lowest, and last, and worst place or 
thing, simply as our desert ; do any irksome secular occupation which may come before 
us, as most suiting persons so unspiritual as we—as owning ourselves fitter for the 
hard service in the brick-kilns of Egypt, than for cultivating the lot of our inherit- 
ance; fill up our broken intervals of time with words of the penitential Psalms, in 
our secret hearts; be glad of everything which crosses our senses, as most fitted for 
us; be thankful for pain, or reproach, or ill-esteem, as our fittest portion; take our 
food, as unworthy of it, through our abuse of God’s creatures; drink (if so be) a 
cup of cold water, with a secret confession that we deserve to be in hell, where the 
rich man longed in vain that his tongue should be cooled with one drop from the 
finger of Lazarus ; lie down to rest, as deserving only to lie down where there is no 
rest, yet trusting, through His mercy, to lie down in ‘the Everlasting Arms.’ 
Actions of this sort have been indefinitely multiplied : rather these are but very 
common and petty actions of the sort, which yet have been found useful in forming 
habits of humility ; as being common and every-day actions, they may be done the 
more easily to God alone: unsuspected by men, they will lead on to others, and 
may be forming in us that ‘broken and contrite heart which God will not despise;’ 
only that in the feeling of our own unworthiness, we must ever keep His Cross in 
sight, and ‘out of the deep’ of our misery, ‘call to the deep’ of His mercy. 

“Such acts as these are, of course, given as specimens only to beginners; they 
who are more advanced will be guided by Him Who has led them thus far ; it need 

rdly be said that such as the writer would not suggest a rule.” 


Phis is along extract, but it is very characteristic, and the notion of 
its being intended only for “ beginners” is so wonderful, so plain a proof, 
either of an ignorance of human nature almost inconceivable, or else 


* Can Dr. Pusey be serious? Or are his perpetual “complaints of every one in 
and over the church a more refined species of self-denial ? It is amazing. 
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of a settled design to drill young people by degrees into habits that 
will prepare them for something unavowed, that it cannot be too 
attentively considered. Let any man, who has had much experience 
in the guidance of beginners ask himself, how many young persons he 
has ever known in the course of his ministry whom he should feel 
disposed to recommend, to wear “rough or coarse garments,”—“ to 
smite upon the chest or the thigh,”—* to smite the face,—”to adopt 
“the ancient mode of praying with the arms outstretched in the form 
of a cross,”—“to pray with the face on the earth”?—to keep his 
eyes fixed on the ground,—and he will have no difficulty of coming 
to a just conclusion. And truly, to attempt to anticipate experience 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, by teaching young people to force 
feelings of humiliation, which to them can be no other than unreal 
and unnatural, must end either in making them hypocrites or fanatics. 
Of all species of pride, the most offensive is that which is everlast- 
ingly wearying mankind with professions of humility, and talking, 
at every other sentence, of being the least and the lowest, and, in fact, 
the author of all the misery of the church, at the very moment it 
is putting itself forward, on every possible opportunity, as the guide 
of the church, and the corrector of its rulers. 

To proceed, however, with Dr. Pusey’s Romanizings. 

In the Roman-catholic translation of Bonaventure’s Life of Christ, 
the seventy-first chapter is headed, “ Our Lord Jesus descends into 
the Limbo of the Fathers.” In Mr. Oakeley’s version, he has 


wove the use of the word Limbo, and entitles the chapter as fol- 
ows :— 


‘*HOLY SATURDAY OUR LORD DESCENDS INTO HADES. 


“Tt now comes to consider what our Lord did on this same Sabbath-day. Immediately 
after his death, He went down to Hades, to the holy Fathers, and stayed among them. 
Then they were in glory ; for the sight of the Lord is perfect glory. Here consider 
and observe how unspeakable was His kindness in going down into hell ; how great 
His love; how great His humility. For He might have sent one of His angels 
there, and have released all His servants, and presented Himself where He pleased; 
but this would not have agreed with His infinite love and profound humility. He 
went down, therefore, in His own person, and visited them, not as servants, but 
friends, He, the Lord of all, and abode with them in that place of departed souls till 
near daybreak on the Sunday. Think well on these points, admire, and strive to 
imitate. The holy Fathers were in high jubilee at His approach, and filled with 
infinite delight; every pain, every disquietude was banished at once; and they stand 
before Him, singing canticles of praise, on the which songs you may meditate in the 
following way. Imagine their glorious bodies as they were after the Resurrection, 
and together with them the most loving soul of our Lord Jesus Christ. As soon, 
then, as they became conscious of His saving approach, they meet Him with joy, 
mutually exhorting one another, and saying; ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, fc 
He hath visited and redeemed His people, with the rest of that Divine hymn; ‘Lift 
va your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh: Rise, O Jerusalem, loose thyself from 

bands of thy neck ; behold thy Saviour cometh, to loose us from our chains. Li 
Fag heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
lory shall come in, We worship Thee, O Christ, and bless Thee, O Thou most 
loving God.’ And, falling down, they worshipped Him with joy and great gladness. 
Consider them, for they stand near Him with reverence and great delight, and 
countenances beaming with joy, and speak the foregoing words in His presence; 
and in suchlike praises, and canticles, and jubilations, continued they in the place 
the departed till near daybreak on Sunday. With them also was a multitude of thé 
Angels, singing praises with them, Then our Lord took them, and led them ® 
triumph out of Hades, and set them in the Paradise of delights, Then, after a short 
space passed in joy with them, with Elias and Enoch, who recognize Him, He 
them that the time of His Resurrection was at hand, ‘Then they all fell prostratt 
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and said; ‘Go, O Lord, Thou King of Glory, and return quickly, if it pleaseth 
Thee, for we burn with loving desire to behold Thy most glorious Body.’”—Life of 
Christ, pp. 242, 243. 


This may be thought wonderful enough. But, rexeuge it is not 
by many degrees so wonderful as Mr. Oakeley’s defence of it. In his 
preface, he says— 


“There are...two points for contemplation retained in the following pages, 
which may require a distincter notice, as being less of the nature of what may be 
called (in a very solemn sense) meditative poetry, than actual traditionary impressions 
of the Catholic Church, supplemental to the text of a sage 1. The Appearance of 
our Lord upon the day of His Resurrection to his Mother. 2. His announcement of 
His Resurrection to the blessed ‘Spirits in prison,’ the holy Fathers, and deliverance 
of them from their state of expectancy.”—Ibid., p. xvi. 


Having disposed of the first of these supplements to the text of 
scripture, in the manner the reader has already seen, in No. vii. of 
these papers, Mr. Oakeley proceeds :— 


* As to the Meditation on the Visit to the holy Fathers after the Resurrection, 
it has been preserved in the present translation for the following reasons :—The de- 
vout soul is ever with its Lord, picturing him in some act of bounty, or some atti- 
tude of love. It will, it must think of Him, who is its Life; and it is the property 
of Love to cling to those who come with the mere profession of news from its Be- 
loved, and to catch even at rumours, where it is denied assurance. Having, then, 
been with its Lord in His Passion, following Him throughout each variety of pain 
and grief, the soul will not be kept from its appointed consolation of dwelling on Him 
with a like intentness in the season of His glory on earth; yet dwell on Him in the 
abstract it cannot ; it must conceive of Him under certain accidents, and in certain re- 
lations, and for these it must draw upon other than directly Scriptural sources, Why, 
again, but as if to invite such devout inquiries, does Scripture repeat that He per- 
formed in those eventful forty days so many more wondrous and gracious acts than 
it has room for? Again, if there were any period since the Incarnation upon which 
it would have seemed beforehand bold to speculate, it would surely be that of the 
Three Days between Good Friday and Easter. Yet Scripture itself has vouchsafed, 
in its own natural and casual way, to intimate how our Divine Lord was employed 
in that interval ;* thus teaching us that there is no time so blank but His restless 
Love can devise a work for it. And towards what object does Holy Scripture itself 
more plainly direct our thoughts during this period, than that of a visit to the Saints 
of the elder Covenant? ‘The souls of those who die in sanctity, since Christ has 
come, are at once, as the Church has ever believed, in bliss. [Mr. Oakeley’s 
purpose required him to say “in heaven,” not ‘in bliss.” And then it is totally 
and notoriously untrue that ‘‘the Church has ever believed” the Popish doctrine, 
that those who die in sanctity are at once in wap sige St. Stephen ‘ saw 
heaven opened’ for him, [who authorized Mr. Oakeley to add these words ?] even 
before His death ; St. Paul longed to be ‘ with Christ.’ Not so these Saints who 
died before the ‘ Day of Christ,’ else would they not so anxiously have expected that 
Day, and ‘ rejoiced and been glad in it’ by anticipation, But what then was this 
Day of Christ, but the Day Ties the Day which the Lord Himself made glorious, 
and in which the whole Church rejoices and is glad ; the Day of His Resurrection ? 

But is it not a gross misrepresentation to give this as the meaning of the Scriptural 
phrase—‘ the day of Christ’?] It is the coming of this great and desirable Day, 
which, according to the old Catholic view, our Lord went tu announce on the Easter 
morning in that place of the departed, where, on Holy Saturday, He had ‘ preached’ 
the completion of His Sufferings, while His victory was as yet incomplete. Here 
then the Saint is but following out a train of thought suggested by Scripture, and 
sanctioned by the current opinion of the Church, Neither do we, on our side, seem 
forbidden, in a matter thus indifferent, [How can any matter relating to Christ be 
“ indifferent”? It may be true, or it may be false: indifferent it cannot be,] to 
accompany Him if we please; while yet it must be remembered that nothing in 

pages is attempted to be forced upon those whose minds do not rather outstrip, 
than merely not recoil from, the hint.”—Ibid. pp. xxi.—xxiii. 
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There may be some who may wish to know, how far Dr. Pusey 
is prerencd to go along with all this. In his adaptation of Avrillon’s 
“Guide to Passing Lent Holily,” is the following in the Meditation for 
Good Friday, which will determine the question. The allusion is to 
the last cry which the Lord uttered before his death. 

“Thou criest, O Lord, with aloud voice, that Thou re oe be heard by the 
fathers in Limbus, who have so long sighed after the deliverance, which they can 
obtain from Thee Alone. Thou criest to forewarn them that forthwith, after havi 
yielded up the Ghost, Thou wilt reader them a most joyful visit, in order to b 


their chains,' to make them the companions of Thy triumph, and of thy glorious 
entry into Heaven.”—Guide to Lent, 364, 365. 


On the word “chains,” Dr. Pusey has put the following note :— 


“1 Essuyer leurs larmes, omitted. The author does not seem elsewhere to have 
intended to convey an idea of suffering (as certainly the Fathers do not), but only a 
longing expectation of His coming, by which the souls of the just were to be trans- 
lated to a more blissful abode and His own more immediate Presence. See, further, 
a note at the end of Boudon, ‘ Life hid with Christ.’” 

Really, there seems to have been (to adopt the most charitable su 
position ) a degree of carelessness in the editing of this book, which it is 
almost incomprehensible how any one who considered the subject of any 
importance whatever, could be guilty of. The author does not seem 
elsewhere to have intended to convey an idea of suffering.” Could 
any one have supposed that only a few pages after these words stands 
the following, in the Meditation for Easter Day? The reader will 
please to observe the note Dr. Pusey has appended to it. 

“ Bat still more, we are to-day absolved from three decrees of death which Gop 
had pronounced in consequence of sin. The first regards all men; the second, 
sinners; the third, even the just. All men were condemned to a natural death, 
after some years of a life of labour, without giving them the hope of the resurrection. 
Sinners were condemned to a spiritual and eternal death, without giving them the 
hope of mercy. Even the just were condemned to a death in law, and after their death 
to sigh* in Limbus, without fixing to them the day of his coming.”—Guide to Lent, 
pp. 385, 386. 

Does this language “ convey an idea of suffering ?” It seems almost 
incredible. Yet, after the liberties one has seen Dr. Pusey take with 
the sacred Scripture, why should this create surprise ? 

Among the fictions contained in this volume is one of frequent 
occurrence, (particularly in the poem taken from the Collects) 
where it is repeatedly stated that the Lent fast is of divine institution. 
The following may serve as examples :— 


“PRAYER FROM THE COLLECT. . 

“O Sovereign Lord, Who hast instituted this yearly season of fasting and absti- 
nence, &c.”"—Guide to Lent, p. 48. , 

“We beseech Thee, that in this holy season of tears, of penitence, and of 
grace, (vhervia we chasten our sinful flesh by those abstinences and fasts which 
Thou hast ordained for us, in order to turn aside Thy righteous anger, to make 
amends to Thine awful Righteousness, to put us in the paths of salvation, and to obtain 
more surely Thy mercy,)” &c.—Guide to Lent, p. 182. 

One would like to see the proofs by which Dr. Pusey has satisfied 
himself, that the Lent fast is a divine institution and ordinance. It 1s 
taken for granted he must, by some means or other, have convinced 
himself that it is. The alternative would be too shocking to think of, 


with such language as this before one, addressed to the Almighty. 
* “ Gémir.”—Dr. Pusey’s note, 
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_ Some persons, however, will probably be more struck by his speaking 
of fasting, as if it could redeem sins, and make amends to the righ- 
teousness or justice of God. But in truth the propagation of this 
notion seems the main design of the book. The difficulty lies in 
selecting from the abundance of proof. ‘Take the following— 

“Deliver me from my sins which are without number, and from all the pains 
which are their due, whilst I impose voluntary pains upon myself, to save Thee 
the sorrow of punishing me in this world and the next,”—Guide to Lent, p. 8. 

“Give me still more, O Lord, the mysterious oil of Thy grace. Shed this 

ious and Divine Unction pientifully over all my thoughts, over my desires, my 
Sess, my actions, my doings, my prayers, my communions, my sufferings, and 
the penitential exercises which Iam going to undertake during this , in order to 
obey Thy holy laws, to obtain acquittance of my sins, to appease Thy justice, for Thy 
glory, for Thy love, and for my salvation.”— Ibid. p. 8. 

Is it too much to say, that such prayers are at variance with the 
spirit of the Book of Common Prayer? Is it too much to say that 
they are wholly irreconcileable with the doctrine of the church, or 
with an honest subscription to the Article which declares of all such 
good works as are “ the fruits of faith and follow after justification,” 
and are “ pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ,’’—that they “ can- 
not put away our sins, and endure the severity of God's judgment”? 
Dr. Pusey and his party may not think these questions of much 
moment to decide one way or other ;—but if we are to understand the 
tendency and design of the movement which he is urging forward, the 
questions are of no little importance, indeed. ‘Take another example : 

“* When ye fast,’ says Jesus Cunist, ‘be not as the hypocrites, of a sad counte- 
nance, for they disfigure their faces that they may appear unto men to fast,’ (Matt' 
vi. 16.) Fall not into this snare, which the Evil one spreads for thy good works, to 
make thee lose all their acceptableness, On the contrary, begin thy fasts, thine ab- 
stinences, and thy holy practices, with that spiritual joy which thy Saviour demands 
in the gospel of the day. Rejoice then with the saints at being by these humiliations 
a voluntary victim, in time, to thy sins and to the justice of Gop; so wilt thou as- 
suredly escape the being one day an involuntary victim in eternity.”—Ibid. p. 11. 

It is sad to be obliged to say it of any clergyman, but it is im- 
possible to avoid the conviction, that a man must have had his 
notions of truth utterly confused before he could have written in 
this manner? Supposing it were possible to reconcile such doctrine 
with the doctrine of the word of God and the church of Eng- 
land, how is Dr. Pusey to be reconciled with himself? No doubt, 
to be a victim and sacrifice capable of making amends to the righteous. 
ness of God, and expiating sins, and appeasing the divine justice, the 
victim and the sacrifice must be voluntary. But how can the victim 
be voluntary, and the pain be self-imposed, if they be of divine ap- 
pointment, as Dr. Pusey has again and again stated? If they bea 
divine ordinance, they cannot be self-imposed, But be this as it may,— 
it is not possible for any man, whose religious notions are in harmony 
with the teaching of holy Scripture, to regard this doctrine—of volun- 
tary and self-imposed mortifications having the power to make 
amends to God’s righteousness and appease his justice, —as deserving of 
any milder censure than that of “ arrogancy and impiety,” with which 
the church has already branded it. Let any humble Christian read the 
following, and judge for himself :— 
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“ * Lay up for yourselves treasures in heeven,’ where all is enduring and eternal; 
but be assured that the most precious of all treasures which thou canst now lay up 
consists in good works and acts of penitence, since that is the precious coin which en- 
ables us to gain acquittance of our debts to Gov’s justice, to satisfy for our sins, 
= His Grace and His love, to free us from and to purchase heaven.” —\bid., 
P- 


Are “arrogancy and impiety” too severe terms to use in describing 
such language ? | 
It is, in fact, plain, (however Dr, Pusey has endeavoured, in his edito- 
rial preface, to mystify the question,) that the doctrine taught by this 
y is irreconcileable with the doctrine of Holy Scripture, concernin 
the Lord’s Atonement. Let the reader consider what the following 
must mean, if it mean anything at all. 


“ Think here, in all the bitterness of thy heart, of all the more considerable sins 
which thou hast committed, of the evil habits thou hast contracted, of the sins 
which thou dost yet daily commit; put these on one side of the balance, and in the 
other, put thy good works and the penitential acts thou hast done; examine them, 
weigh them in the balance of the Sanctuary; see if they are in any proportion, and 
if Gov, Who is ey just, will be satisfied. 

“ What atonement, what amends, what compensation makest thou to the righteous 
judgment of Gov? Nevertheless, it is absolutely needful that thou make some, either in 


this world or in the next. Itisn that thou shouldest make some thyself with 
thine own hands; or Gop will do it with His, which will be infinitely more hard 


to bear.”——Guide to Lent, p. 69. 

The very use of the word “atonement,” as a “‘ compensation” to be 
made “to the righteous judgment of God” by our own hands,—the 
notion of the good works of a miserable sinner being weighed in the 
balance against his sins, to determine, whether an “infinitely just” God 
“will be satisfied” by the proportion, is as utterly false and unscriptural, 
as it is revolting to the humility of a Christian heart. Men may 
em and puzzle the question, until they have mystified them- 
selves and their deluded followers,—but no man whose notions of the 
Lord’s atonement were not erroneous to the very foundation, could 
use such language. 

Imagine a clergyman of the church of England teaching meu to 
offer up a prayer such as the following :— 


“PRAYER TAKEN FROM THE COLLECT. 


“ All-mighty and most merciful Gop, Who crownest Thine own gifts in crown- 
ing our doings, accept our fasts, and give them a happy issue, that so, by Thy grace, 
they may produce in us a sincere conversion; that may serve to make amends 
Sor our sins, to propitiate Thy Justice, to punish aod cure our sensuality and self-in- 
dulgence, and to work out our salvation.”—Guide to Lent, p. 150. 


Or this,— 


’ “ We adore Thy Divine Providence in our sufferings, since Thou hast sent them 
to us, on/y to exempt us from the punishments of another life. We consent with 
willing heart, at this holy season, to impose on ourselves MOREOVER voluntary 
sufferings, to appease Thy Justice.” —Guide to Lent, p. 214. 


What can the word “ moreover”” mean, except to teach the doctrine 
of works of supererogation ? 


“ Hearken to our prayers, OQ Almighty Gop ! hearken to ourgows at this time 
of grace and of penitence, in which we strive to keep the yearly observances which 
religion enjoins us, with all the exactitude and with all the devotion we are able, 
that so these fasts, consecrated by the example and by the practice of Thy Ador- 
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sble Son, and so needful to us for redeeming the sins of which we have been guilty, and 
sSeiniag more surely Thy Divine Mercy, may make us — both in body and 
soul to the eyes of Thy Adorable Majesty, that so we may obtain eternal glory. 
And this we beg through the merits of the same Jesus Cunrist, Thy Son, our 
Lord.”—Guide to Lent, p. 222. ' 


As if the merits of that perfect and sufficient sacrifice and redem 
tion, extended no farther than to enable the sinner to redeem himself, 


“It is Thou Alone Who canst give to our labours and our fasts the acceptableness 
which they need in order to appease thy wrath, to efface our sins, to draw down upon 
us thy mercy, and to obtain eternal life, which we hope for through the merits of 
Jesus Cunist, Thy Adorable Son, our Sovereign Lord.”—Guide to Lent, p. 279. 


In fact, according to Dr. Pusey and his school, the sinner is re- 
deemed and his actual sins atoned for, by his own voluntary and 
self-imposed sufferings united to the sufferings of Christ. Read, for 
example, the following :— 


“PRAYER TAKEN FROM THE COLLECT. 

“© Almighty Lord, what favours and what graces hast Thou not bestowed upon 
us! Thou didst create us with gifts which we miserably lost through the sin of 
our first parents. Thou hast had the goodness to repair our losses Thyself, by 
clothing thyself in our mortal flesh, by suffering and by dying for the love of us; 
Thou hast thus returned us with usury the gifts from which we had fallen. But, 
alas, O Divine Restorer! we have again disgraced, by our excesses and our intem- 
perances, the dignity of our condition, which Thou hadst ennobled by Thine Incar- 
nation, Grant us grace to repair it again by our fasts, by our mortifications, and 
by our repentance, which we unite to Thy Sufferings, that they may be found 
worthy of being presented to Thee, and of “a, jag upon us Thy y in this 
life, and glory in the world to come.”—Guide to Lent, pp. 302, 303, 


Upon this theory, then, actual sin is atoned for by the self-im- 
posed sufferings of the sinner in this life, offering himself a volun- 
tary sacrifice and victim to the divine justice; and, as far as such sin 
is concerned, the value of the Lord’s atonement, (we are now 
taught,) consists in its giving value to the atonement which the sinner 
offers for himself. Take another specimen— 


“PRAYER FROM THE COLLECT, 


“ Almighty and most merciful Lord, Whose nature is goodness itself, pour Thy 
grace abundantly into our hearts, and make them worthy to receive it, and to pre- 
serve it. Pour Thy Blessings also upon our works ; that so we, expiating the sins 
of which we are guilty, by the sharp and voluntary penitence wherewith Thou dost Thy- 
self inspire us, and which Thou in Thy — wilt accept as an amends which is 
due to Thee, may henceforth cease to offend Thee, and to incense Thy just anger 
by new sins: and that these chastisements which we put upon ourselves during this 
hfe present, may exempt us from the terrible punishment of the i to come, and procure 

or us the advantage of possessing Thee eternally in the Heavens, And this we 

g through the merits of Jesus Curist, Thy Son and our Sovereign Lord.”— 
Guide to Lent, pp. 310, 311. 


So that, as Dr. Pusey teaches his readers to believe, good works 
and acts of penitence are the precious coin, which enable the sinner to 
free himself from hell and to purchase heaven, (p, 13,) and the merits of 
Christ effect either of these objects no further than by giving value 
and currency to this coin;—the rea/ price of human salvation 
being voluntary self-imposed tortures, which, when united to the suf- 
ferings of the Son of God, constitute an acceptable and sufficient 
reparation to divine justice. According to this teacher, the sufferings 
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of the sinner are “a real satisfaction for sins.’’ These are his 
words :— 


“ Practise this patience, by the example of the suffering Jesus: ye will soon be 
perfect, because she will lead thee to all the other virtues, and she contains them; 
which made the apostle Saint James say,‘ Let patience have her perfect work.’ 

James i. 3,4.) And truly, justice, obedience, strength, humility, and sacrifice are 
ound in her. Justice is found in her, because she is a real satisfaction for sins.”— 
Guide to Lent, p. 351. 


And, in fact, (shocking to think,) he seems to treat the sufferings 
of Christ rather as an example (however meritorious) of what the 
sinner himself is to suffer in expiation of his own sins, than as a 
sacrifice which, as far as satisfaction and atonement are concerned, 
has made an end of sins for ever. What else can be meant by the 
following ?— 

“ PRAYER TAKEN FROM THE COLLECT. 


“O Almighty and everlasting Gop, Who hast given us Thy adorable Son to be 
our Saviour, and Who, through Thy exceeding love for men, hast sent Him to take 
upon Him our mortal flesh, and to endure the Sufferings of the Cross, to give us an 
example of deep humility, perfect obedience, and Divine love, grant us, of Thine 
infinite mercy, grace, and give us strength to suffer in patience for the expiation of 
our sins; to obey Thy commands in all things, and to profit by the Divine lessons 
which our Adorable Saviour has given to us on the Cross, by obeying, by suffering, 
and by dying for our love; so that by partaking of the infinite merits of His Passion 
and of His Death, which is the Well-Spring of Life, we may also be partakers in 
the glory of His Resurrection. And this we beg through the merits of the same 
Jesus Cunist, Thy adorable Son, our Lord.”—Guide to Lent, p. 327. 


Again,— 


“ Although I am nothing, and merit nothing, yet, confiding myself to Thy Good- 
ness, and to Thy Mercy, J desire to be a victim all my life with Thee, and to offer 
Thee sacrifices until death. But, OQ my Gop! a Thyself the victim, by the 
fire of Thy Love, that so it may be more well pleasing unto Thee, and that uniting 
my sacrifice to That which Thou dost this day offer upon the Cross, it may be more 
worthy of being presented to Thee.” —Guide to Lent, p. 370. 

In effect, the sum of this teaching seems to be this, that although 
they require to be united to the merits of the sacrifice of Christ, 
self-imposed penances are a real sacrifice and satisfaction, and it is 
by them, and by nothing else, actual sin is expiated and atoned 
for, divine justice satisfied and appeased, and heaven purchased. 
The atonement and sacrifice of the cross are unavailing, unless 
such yoluntary torments be united with them. The death of 
Christ, indeed, is the example for the sufferer; but the sinner’s suf- 
ferings and good works are the precious coin by which admission to the 
heavenly kingdom and freedom from hell are to be purchased. Such 
is the doctrine which is deliberately, and of set purpose, taught as 
Christian,—as scriptural,—as catholic,—by a clergyman of the church 
of England. res whether such teaching, in addition to its other 
obvious tendencies, is not calculated to bring Christian self-denial and 
mortification into disrepute, and furnish plausible excuses for the 


luxurious and self-indulgent, seems a consideration of some prac- 
tical importance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


MODERN HAGIOLOGY. 


Sir,—You have yourself sufficiently dissuaded me from complying with 
your invitation to divulge my “name.”’* ‘I’o be “ known and marked,” 
according to the present fashion of the British Magazine, is a distinction 
which one may well decline. And, though it would be an honour 
rather than a reproach to be calumniated as a profane person and a 
blasphemer, in company with such men as St. Bonaventure among 
the departed, and Dr. Pusey and Mr, Oakeley among the living 
servants of God, I sincerely confess myself unworthy to intrude into 
a participation of their privileges, or to share the reproaches which 
they know how to bear meekly now, and which will be fully recom- 
pensed to them hereafter. 

I may add, that common men, like myself, are not so well able to 
endure the terrible invectives and ferocious contumely which they 
have provoked. We have not the secret and ennobling conscious- 
ness which belongs to them, of a life purely devoted to God, and 
aided by the gracious inspirations of His Spirit. ‘The weapons which 
are harmless ‘indeed when directed against such tried soldiers of the 
Cross, might easily wound us who have not yet “proved” our 
armour, 

Besides, you have already admonished me of the treatment, which, 
if I continue this controversy, I may expect at your hands. My cita- 
tion from the pseudo Athanasius (as it would have been more exactt 


* [No invitation whatever was given to the Country Vicar to divulge his name: but 
an offer was made to insert a translation of part of a certain document which he had 
referred to, on the condition of his giving “his name in testimony of its accuracy 
andof his approval.” Otherwise, he was requested to give “‘ some more exact reference” 
to it: but even this the Country Vicar has not yet done. Neither has he explained, 
as he was requested, what he meant by saying, in his first letter, ‘‘ that very many 
such examples are to be met with, even in the very earliest Christian writings.” The 
Editor has no oceasion to know the Country Vicar’s name. If people choose to 
address anonymous letters to him, they have no reason to complain of being dealt 
with as anonymous writers. And any one who has had to edit periodical publica- 
tions knows well, how little anonymous writers are to be relied on, and how con- 
venient, on several accounts, it often is to an editor to have no means of ascertain- 
ing the name of an anonymous correspondent. Ep. B. M.] 

t [ What does the Country Vicar mean by saying it would have been “ more 
eract” to have styled the writer of the homily “ In sanctum Pascha,”—* the pseudo 
Athanasius,”—instead of citing it, as he did, as a treatise, ‘‘ attributed to no less a per- 
son than St. Athanasius, and contained in the second volume of the works of this 
father”? Ezactness has nothing to do with the question, Either he knew that it 
was a notoriously spurious work, or be did not—if he did, it was disingenuous to cite 
it ashe did. If he did not know it, it is disingenuous to avoid an acknowledgment 
of ignorance now, as if he had only been blamed for want of exactness. But is it 
exact to call the author the pseudo Athanasius? What proof is there that he attempted 
to palm off his homily as a work of Athanasius? Others may have blundered, or 
been dishonest—but that would not make Aim the pseudo Athanasius, Ep. B. M.] 
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to style him) you pronounce, off-hand, to be “ disingenuous,”—thongh 
my own conscience acquits me of any bad faith in the use which [ 
made of his name; and you even intimate a kind of doubt, with the 
lamentable want of charity and good taste which marks your dealings 
with those who displease you, whether I have correctly designated 
myself in the subscription to my former letter. You could not, there- 
fore, be surprised, if I chose to retreat at once before such an anta- 
gonist, and preferred rather to yield you a cheap victory, than to 
expose myself to such unusual discourtesies in contesting it with you, 

Yet I will say a few words, at your invitation, just to suggest to 
your readers the kind of defence of which the writers you condemn 
appear to be capable; though the materials for such defence are so 
varied and abundant, that even a tolerably adequate selection from 
them would require rather a volume than a letter. 

Your last number will supply me with a sufficient testimony that 
the abuse which it levels at Dr. Pusey might as justly be directed 
against some of the greatest names in the Christian church. At page 
347 you ask, with reference to an expression of Avrillon upon the 
washing of the disciples’ feet, “‘ Where did Dr. Pusey learn that the 
Lord was ‘ kneeling ?’’’ I suppose, from common sense ;* because it is 
not very easy to wash a man’s fee¢, even when reclining upon a couch, 
in any other posture. But let me ask you, in turn, Where did they 
learn it, who lived a thousand years before Avrillon or his translator 
was born? Where did St. Cyprian, or whoever was the author of 
the treatise De Ablutione Pedum, learn it? It was no profaneness in 
his judgment to describe ‘that mystical washing as performed “ genibus 
flexis,”* though the Scripture does not expressly say so. Where did 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor learnt that “ He chose to wash their feet rather 
than their head, that he might have the opportunity of a more humble 

ture”? which is surely a much more gratuitous addition to the 
inspired narrative than that which has provoked your question. And 
where did the ancient commentators learn all those particulars of that 
solemn scene which they have ventured to imagine in their writings? 
Where did Theophylact learn, that none of the disciples rose, but only 
Christ—éxeivwy dvaravopévwyv—and that Judas probably was washed 


* [Certainly the most surprising point in the letter. It is a new thing with 
writers of this school to admit an appeal to common sense. The Country Vicar had 
better be cautious, lest he should find himself sneered at by his friends. Ep. B. M.]} 


+ “ Ad genua Petri, lavaturus pedes ejus, ipse genibus flexis Dominus servo con- 
summate humilitatis obtulit famulatum.” Inter “ Opuscul. vulgo adscripta Sancto 
Cypriano,” p. cxvii. Ed, Baluz. 


¢t [Bishop Taylor does not give this as anything “ probable,” or “ likely,” or as 
anything reasoned or concluded from the text—much less as a pious imagining, or 
reverent supplying of his own. He gives it (as is his manner) on the authority of 
Rupert, whom he quotes. Whether he has correctly translated the words of Rupert, 
** gestus humilitatis,” “a more humble posture,” must be left to the consideration of the 
reader. Mr. Oakeley says: ‘‘ The master of humility stands bending down at the 
feet of a fisherman, or on his knees before them while they sit down.” So that the 
argument from common sense seems to have escaped Aim. Ep. B, M.] 


? Life of Christ, p, 278; Works, vol. iii, Ed. Heber. 
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first?* Which of the evange ists told him that “none of the otner 
disciples would have presumed—niOadedcaro—to be washed before 
Peter” ?* Or where did any one read that “ Perhaps He only washed 
Peter, James, and John” ?* And who told Origen, that He began 
with Judas first ?° or S. Chrysostom, that “ it is probable that the traitor, 
being presumptuous, lay down even before the chief” of the apostles? ° 

Again; you put into Italics the words of Avrillon, “ Jesus proceeded 
even to threats” with St. Peter, as if your readers ought to see in them 
some obvious extravagance and impropriety. Yet St. Chrysostom 
says the apostle submitted “ when he threatened,” 
and Theophylact, when he heard this terrible threat,” ds 
Ilérpos ravrny rhv goBepay and St. Cyril, that he feared 
peiova kal yaerwrépay Cnuiay and St. Augustine, that “the Saviour 
terrified him ;'° and even certain English protestant annotators, “ either 
terrified with the threatening, or now better understanding,” &c."' It is 
evident, therefore, that your ridiculously misplaced indignation must 
be transferred from Avrillon and Dr. Pusey, to innumerable writers of 
all sorts of views, and—as I could show if it were worth the pains— 
of almost all ages. 

But suppose that no one before Avrillon had ever conceived the 
notion, that the posture of kneeling was that in which our Lord washed 
the feet of his disciples, or noticed any of those minute particulars 
which they deemed it no irreverence to imagine; why might he not 
religiously say, in the words which you cannot tolerate, “ It was pros 
bable,”” or “ It was likely,” that so and so occurred? In what would 
such language differ, profane as it may seem to you, from that which 
good Christians used hundreds of years ago ? 

Thus St. Chrysostom, speaking of the message of the centurion to 
our Saviour, “ I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under m 
roof,” observes, ‘ It is dikely that the centurion, when he wished to 


* [To which the Country Vicar may add—Where did Bishop Taylor (or rather 
Nonnus, whom he quotes) learn the very reverse—that he washed the feet of his 
disciples, “beginning at the first, St. Peter, until he came to Judas, the traitor?” 
To such questions there is but one answer—wherever he learnt it, he did not leara 
it in the Bible: and, if the Country Vicar does not think this a satisfactory answer, 
one can only be sorry that there is no better to be had. Ep. B. M.] 

* In loco, pp. 751, 752. Ed. Paris: 1631. 

* Poli Synopsis, in loco. [The Country Vicar may as well ask, also, where did 
another, whom he may likewise quote as ‘‘ Poli Synopsis, in loco,” learn the very 
opposite, and (if the text have any authority) ne with better reason, “ Omnes 
uno Juda excepto.” Mr. Oakeley says, He washes, dries, and kisses the feet of them 
all. Ep, B. M.] 

* Comment. in Joan. tom. ii. p. 382. Rothomag. 1668. 


* In cap. 13 Joan, Hom. 69. I take this passage from my note-book, but have 
not the original at hand to verify it. 
* Ibid. * Ubi supra, p. 753. 
® Cyril. Alex. in Joan. lib. ix. tom. iv. p. 723. Lutet. 1638. 
” “ Tum Salvator egrum reluctantem de ipsius salutis periculo exterrens, inquit,” 
&e. In loc, tom. ix. p. 162. Paris, 1586. 


"“ Annotations on the Old and New Testaments by certain learned Divines 
thereunto appointed.” 1651, 
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have gone, was stopped by the Jews ;'* of which the Evangelist, how. 
ever, says not a word. 

Again ; “ It is likely, that after sending his friends, he himself also 
came and said these things.” “It is likely,” says St. Chrysostom; 
but you could have told him he had no business to say it. 

Again ; upon our Lord’s going “ into Peter’s house,” St. Chrysostom 
asks, ‘‘ But for what intent did he go into Peter’s house? As it seems 
to me, to take food: and then he reasons from the words of the 
sacred narrative that so it may have been. The writings of almost 
all commentators upon the gospels are full of such remarks."* And 
why may not St. Bonaventure and Avrillon, or their translators, 
reason from the Scriptures as lawfully as St. Chrysostom and other 
saints, aud say with him, “ It is likely,” or, “ As it seems to me”? 
The inferences of the one may appear to you more unreasonable, or 
less naturally deduced from the text, (this is a matter of opinion, ) than 
those of the other, but the principle of amplification, and of filling up 


| 


temptation “ brought him food.” 


pa the outline of the divine story, is the same in each case. And when 
i you affect to doubt whether the writers whom you so fluently reproach, 
{ ; but whom you cannot provoke to take any notice of the harmless 
; a calumny, ‘* have any settled belief in the truth of the facts, or the 
«ae reality of the persons, which they treat,” as you think, so irreverently ; 
ae when you pretend to be distressed at “ the spiritual state to which 
a they have reduced themselves,” and even wish your readers to doubt 
as whether they—i. e., St. Bonaventure! Dr, Pusey, and the rest, “ have 
a any idea of whom it is they are writing in this way!”"* one can only 
if = 1 ah wonder, to speak quite plainly, first, that such presumptuous trash 
ea should ever find its way into print, and then that anybody, even in 
— these days, should read it. 
a Before I conclude I will select two or three of the very strongest 
— Ut examples of the style of writing which you condemn, in order to show 
«| ae that not only the ideas themselves, but even the terms in which they 
- Bile 4: are expressed, have been anticipated by writers of the most opposite 
(ae character, some of whom, at least, even you will hardly venture to 
. defame. ‘They shall be such as even Mr. Oakeley himself thought it 
a | necessary to mention with a sort of apology in his Introduction to St. 
| Bonaventure’s “ Life of Christ ;” and first the conception of St. Bona- 
| venture, that the angels who “ ministered” to our Lord after his 


In Matth, viii. Hom. 26. Oxford translation, p. 389. (1843. ) 
Hom. 27, p. 403. 
“ gixde lori—this is the phrase which occurs times without number in the old 


25 


annotators, 

Te * [And yet how can any one think otherwise? If Dr. Pusey will call the Lord 
a : a “a divine hero,” and address him in such language as, “ O adorable and divine An- 
eu: : chorite,” “ O dying God,” and address Providence as “ Blessed Mother,” the Editor 
| a ae does rot perceive anything surprising in his asking—whether these people have any 
4 : i idea of whom it is they are writing in this way, or any settled belief in the truth of 
— ' the facts, or the reality of the persons, which they treat in this manner. The 
se ae Country Vicar, however, cites this as if it were a general censure. Will any clergy- 
2 4 i. Tee | man of any church undertake to justify the precise language it was intended to 


apply to? One would hope not. Ep. B. M.} 
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(1.) Dr. Hammond thought it no offence to say, in his commentary 
on this passage, ‘“‘ The good angels came and waited on Him, minis- 
tering to His hunger, or bringing Him meat, as to Elias was done.” 
The protestant annotators quoted above say, ‘‘ To tender their service 
and homage unto him, or to bring Him food.” Another more briefly 
writes,  Esurienti cibum ;”" and Jeremy Taylor, “ bringing such 
things as his necessities required.” '” I purposely omit the comments of 
more ancient writers. 

(2.) Another thought referred to in Mw. Oakeley’s Introduction 
relates to the use made of the gold presented by the Magi, of which 
Holy Scripture says not a word. Of this Jeremy Taylor was not 
afraid to say, “ The gold was a good antidote against the present indi- 
gencies of His poverty.”® And the annotators before cited observe that 
“ God so provided to furnish and supply Joseph for his flight with 
Mary and Jesus into Egypt.’* 

(3.) Again, it is a crime in St. Bonaventure and the rest, to take 
“such infinitely indecent liberties,’ as you style them, with the name 
of S. Mary, and to attribute to her actions and sayings not recorded 
in the gospels. Now, in the Aurea Catena of S. ‘Thomas Aquinas, 
we are told by the pseudo-Chrysostom, that the Magi found her “ not 
covered with a diadem or laying ona golden couch, but with barely one 
garment, not for ornament but for covering’’"*°—of which, again, we 
read not a word in the Evangelists. Immediately after, Rabanus 
Maurus is quoted as saying, of the same occasion—the epiphany—that 
“ Joseph was absent by divine command :” and then he assignsthereason, 
“that no wrong suspicions might occur to the Gentiles ;’’ a sentiment 
which you will probably class with the blasphemies &c. of Mr. 
Oakeley and Dr. Pusey. Perhaps you will put S. Jerome in the 
same category, who says, that when the blessed Virgin was “ found 
with child,” « Inventa est a nullo alis, nisi a Joseph : qui sponses uterum 
tumentem pene jam licentia maritali, et curiosis oculis deprehendit.”” 
If Dr, Pusey had written this, or anything like it, it is easy to guess 
what you would have said. Let me add, as harmonizing exactly 
with some of the beautiful and holy thoughts of St. Bonaventure, the 
statements of Jeremy Taylor, that the holy Virgin felt no pain in 
bringing forth Him who was both her Son and her Saviour, and that, 
“when it began to be with her after the manner of women, she humbly 
bowed her knees, in the posture and guise of worshippers.”* I fear the 
good bishop will hardly escape your reproaches for this ; but we shall 
see. 

Again, Theophylact says, (but there is not a word of it in the Scrip- 
tures,) that when S,. Elizabeth was about to bring forth her son, 


Paraphrase on S. Matth. iv. 11; Works, vol. iii. p. 20. ( 1659.) 
6 Poli Synopsis, in loco. Life of Christ, p. 187. 
8 Ibid. p. 49. Tn Matt. ii. 10, 11. 

* Ady. Helvidium, opp. tom. i. p. 133; Antwerp. 1579. 
*! Life of Christ, p. 20. 

* [But how will this harmonize with Mr. Oakeley’s statement? “ She expended 
the whole, as I judge, in the course of a few days, for the use of the poor”—and he 
argues that she must have done so from the poverty of her offering at the Purifica- 
tion. The Country Vicar would do well to adjust this difference. Eo. B. M.] 
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S. Mary, who had been staying with her, left her house, because ii 
was not seemly that she should remain in a place where it was likely 
there would be a throng of people*—drperés yap wapQévy év 
avacrpigeoOau.” The same father adds a good many other things 
about her, which, in St. Bonaventure, would have been very “ indecent 
liberties” indeed.t 

(4.) Another notion, which you have exceeded even your usual zeal 
in reprobating, is, that the angel waited the assent of the Virgin Mary 
to the dispensation in which she was to bear so awful a part, and the 


-hypostatic union which was to be accomplished within her, Yet this, 


again, is at least a thousand years older than Mr. Oakeley. “ O beata 
Maria,” says the pseudo-Augustine,—perhaps Fulgentius—* seculum 
omne captivum tuum deprecutur assensum, te apud Deum mundus 
sue fidei obsidem fecit. Noli morari Virgo: nuncio festinanter responde 
verbum, et suscipe Filium: da fidem, et senti virtutem. ‘ Ecce, 
inquit, ancilla Domini, fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum.’ Nec mora 
revertitur nuncius, et virginalem thalamum ingreditur Christas.”* 
* Consensum exigit Deus,” says another more briefly, “ quia non 
decuit eam impregnari invitam aut insciam.”* | 
But if I were to continue these illustrations, which might be multi- 
lied almost without limit, I should require such a space in your 
Magazine as I certainly have no desire to claim. And perhaps 
enough has been said to induce some, at least, of your readers to 
doubt, whether it is quite safe or salutary to give any hearing to those. 
dreadful calumnies which you now provide monthly for their amuse- 
ment, and which are directed against men who have been instruments 
in God's hands to lead thousands to a closer walk with Him, but whom 
you represent as though they were monsters of profaneness and irrever- 
ence. At all events, they may see that the offences which you impute 
to them, they share with some of the best men who ever lived ; and 
this, perhaps, may lead to some useful reflections. What you will 
say yourself to the language of Theophylact and 8. Jerome, Ham- 
mond, and Jeremy ‘Taylor, we need not inquire. You are “ pre- 
pared,” you say, “ fully prepared,” to revile either them or any body 
else whom St. Bonaventure and Mr. Oakeley “have but imitated,” 
I have no doubt you are. 


* Comment. in Lucam, p. 310. 
* De Annunciatione, Sermo ii. tom, x. p. 413. 
™ Poli Synopsis, In Lucam, cap. i. 38, p. 871. 

° [The Country Vicar should in candour have added, that Mr. Oakeley is at issue 
with Theophylact on this point. According to his ‘‘ beautiful and holy thoughts,” 
“when Elizabeth's full time was come, she was happily delivered of a son, whom 
our Lady received in her arms, and swaddied with becoming care.” (Life of Christ, 
p- 17.) And he adds, that, while Zacharias “ was singing” the Benedictus, “ our 
blessed Lady, virgin like, to avoid being gazed on by the men who were present, on 
account of the ceremony, kept apart in a secret recess of the chamber.” (Ib. p. 18.) 
Surely Mr. Oakeley and Theophylact cannot both be right. Ep. B. M. ] 

If they are “indecent liberties” in Bonaventure, they are ‘‘ indecent liberties” 
in se oF hg also. But still more indecent in persons educated as Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Oakeley have been. Ep. B, M.]} 

t [Why the Country Vicar say—*“ You are ‘ » you say, ‘ fully pre- 

,’ to revile either them, or anybody else whom St. Bonaventure or Mr. Oakeley 
‘have but imitated’"? Considerable allowance may be made for one who evidently 
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] will only add, therefore, that whether you continue your present ” 
style of writing or not, you will do so without any further remonstrance » 


from your obedient servant, 
A Country Vicar: 


writes under feelings of great irritation;—but why not adhere to truth? The Editor 
did not say be was prepared to revile any one whatever. He said he was “ prepared, 
fully prepared, to include in his censures any writers, ancient or modern, of whom it 
can be said that Bonaventure and Mr, Oakeley ‘ have but imitated them.’” This is 
what the Editor did say, and he repeats it. But he said nothing about being pre- 
pared to “ revi/e” any one whatever; and that, for the best possible reason—because 
he has no intention of doing so,—and he hopes he has never done anything of the 
sort on any occasion. And, “ to speak quite plainly,” he really cannot see what the 
Country Vicar hopes to gain, either for himself or his party, by so extraordinary a 
misrepresentation. But, in truth, his present letter is a tissue of misrepresentation 
from beginning to end. 

What was censured in Dr. Pusey and Mr. Oakeley was not anything bearing the 
remotest resemblance to the m in which commentators, ancient or ern, 
have expressed their opinion as to the probable reasons of actions, or the probable mode. 
of reconciling and harmonizing the different accounts in the Evangelists, Not that 
this conjectural system of exposition is to be defended. On the contrary, the Editor 
hesitates not to express his deliberate conviction, that very great injury has been 
done to the interpretation of Holy Scripture, by indulging in conjectures of 
this sort; and that nothing has served more effectually to divert the mind, both of 
commentator and reader, from the lessons which the text, as it stands, is really cal- 
culated to teach. Still, this conjectural system of exposition is not what the Editor 
censured. If the Country Vicar takes the trouble to read over the passages extracted 
from Dr. Pusey and Mr. Oakeley, he will see that it is not, nor anything resembling 
it. What was censured,—and it cannot possibly be too strongly reprobated—is the 
principle these gentlemen have asserted—namely, that they have a right to make 
additions to the sacred text, and to reverently supply, and piously imagine, what the 
Author of Revelation has kept concealed : and if any country vicar,—or any clergy- 
man whatever,—thinks such censure ‘‘ ridiculously misplaced ,”—and ers such 
tampering with the Word of God “innocent and edifying,”—the Editor is truly sorry 
for it,—for their sakes, and for the church’s also ;—and he repeats what he said last 
month—* If they are country vicars, so much the worse ; but whoever they are, they 
should be known.” | 

But besides this false and pernicious principle, several instances were pointed out 
where Dr. Pusey had contradicted the scripture narrative—and others—where, even 
inhis description of the Lord’s passion, he had contradicted himself; and particularly— 

guage was transcribed from his account of the communicating of Judas, of which 
the Editor stated his belief that it is diametrically opposed to the Article of the 
Chureh of England, and he now adds—to the Catholic Faith. This he hopes is not 
“ calumny.” But if the Country Vicar will prove that he has mistaken Dr, Pusey, 
he will be thankful to acknowledge his obligation to him. 

But the authorities,;—the pseudo Athanasius,—and the pseudo Chrysostom,— — 
and the pseudo Augustine,—and the unknown author of the book ignorantly ascribed 
to St. Cyprian,—and Rabanus Maurus,—and Lucas Brugensis, (not one of ‘‘the 
very earliest Christian writers,” ) whom the Country Vicar cites as ‘‘ Poli Synopsis in 
loco,” and seems to take for a Protestant ;—what is to be said of this formidable 
array,—‘' gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire”? Really the answer is very simple. 
Suppose that a hundred instances could be found similar to one of the : 
censured—and that,—not in apocryphal writings and pseudo fathers—but in bona 
fide writers of name and character—what on earth could such authorities have to do 
with the question? We read what the wise and the good have written—in order to 
weigh, and digest, and discriminate—not for the miserable purpose of raking together 
their mistakes, and errors, and blemishes, in order to make a show of precedents and 
Justifications for what is wrong and mischievous. 

But a word is due to Bishop Taylor. Jeremy Taylor was a great and a good 
man, and a most able and determined opposer of those Romish errors and novelties 
with which Dr. Pusey and Mr. Oakeley are now endeavouring to poison the minds 
of Christians, But he had his weak — it were a brilliant one ;—and 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


anit MESMERISM. 

Sin,—The subject of Mesmerisin has for some time past excited s 
much attention, that I am surprised at not having seen any notice of 
it in your pages. I regret it, too; because those who read the British 
Magazine are probably just the-persons whom one would wish to 
examine such a subject. They would be likely to do it neither in 9 
spirit of weak credulity, nor of obstinate unbelief, but of honest and 


his weak point,—as a writer,—wasa sadly insufficient control over his imagination, It 
is to be hoped that the Country Vicar will not say that the Editor is reviling Bishop 
Taylor if he ventures to add, that he can never read his Great Exemplar without re- 
gretting that he suffered his irrepressible fancy, and the exuberance of a memory 
teeming with treasures all but immeasurable, to disfigure the beauties and diminish 
the worth of a work otherwise,on many accounts, so valuable. In this Bishop 
Taylor is not to be defended : still less to be imitated :—least of all to be alleged as an 
authority to silence argument. Nor is the Editor singular in this opinion. And, 
really, it may be as well to quote one or two from an author who wrote 
more than twenty years ago, and who certainly did not mean to revile him. In his 
Life of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Heber makes the following remarks :— 
- “ But Taylor was anything rather than a critical inquirer into facts (however 
strange) of history or philosophy. If such allegéd facts suited his purpose, he re- 
ceived them without examination, and retailed them without scruple ; and we there- 
fore read, in his works, of such doubtful or incredible examples as that of a single 
city containing fifteen millions of inhabitants ; of the Neapolitan manna, which 
failed as soon as it was subjected to a tax ; and of the monument ‘nine furlongs high,’ 
which was erected by Ninus, the Assyrian. Nor in his illustrations, even where 
they refer to matters of daily observation, or of undoubted truth, is he always attentive 
to accuracy. ‘When men sell a mule,’ he tells us, ‘ they speak of the borse that 
begat him, not of the ass that bore him.’ It is singular that he should forget that, 
of mules, the ass is always the father. What follows is still more extraordinary ; inas- 
much as it shows a forgetfulness of the circumstance of two of the most illustrious events 
in the Old Testament. ‘ We should fight,’ says he, ‘as Gideon did, with three 
hundred hardy brave fellows that would stand against all violence, rather than to 
make a noise with rams’ horns and broken pitchers, like the men at the siege of Jericho.’ 
Had he thought twice,’ continues Bishop Heber, “he must have recollected that 
* making a noise’ was at least one principal part of the service required from Gideon’s 
troops, and that the ‘ broken pitchers’ were their property alone, and a circumstance 
of which the narrative of the siege of Jericho affords not the least mention.” (Pp. 
ece—coci.) And with regard to the Life of Christ, Bishop Heber in one place 
says, ‘‘ he had twice quoted as from Scripture, though without naming the place, a 
story of 23,000 Assyrians destroyed in one night for fornication, which, I confess, 
I never met with in Scripture or elsewhere.” And in another place he says: “ He 
does not even distinguish between those facts which are recorded by the inspired 
historians themselves, and those which repose on uncertain tradition, or on the mere 
presumptions of the ancient fathers ; but relates with almost the same apparent faith, 
the salutation of the angel to the Virgin Mary ; the Syrian prayer attributed to Christ 
at his baptism by St. Philoxenes; and the prostration of the Egyptian idols, when 
the infant Jesus came into their country.”—(p. cxxxi.) 

Such is Bishop Heber’s representation ; and, really, it would be wrong to conceal 
one's convictions that such a loose method of treating facts and authorities is extremely 
objectionable. No name can justify it. Undoubtedly, it is a symptom either of want 
of principle, or of defect of judgment. But however this fault is to be deplored in 
Bishop Taylor, in him it was but a cloud and a flaw—the more conspicuous from the 
value and brilliancy of what it blemishes, And, truly, it would be the highest in- 

a to his memory not to say, that it is a gross injury and unfairness to speak of 
is Life of Christ as if it bore any resemblance whatever to such productivns as Mr. 
Oakeley's or Dr. Pusey’s. Any one that will look at the passages in their adapta- 
tions, which have been censured in this Magazine, will see at a glance, that to speak 
of Bishop Taylor's writing as if it were of the same sort or kind as theirs, is 
y preposterous and untrue. And if Bishop Taylor were here to give his 
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sober, as well as disinterested inquiry. My object is not to ask them 
either to sanction or oppose it, or to believe or disbelieve anything 
about it, No doubt there has been, and is, a great deal of quackery, 
of fancy, and of folly, in the business ; but still some curious and in- 
teresting facts seem to be so fully authenticated, that no reasonable 
man can doubt their existence. 
Now, it is not about the nature or origin of these facts that I wish 

r readers to trouble themselves. Probably very few of them are 
sufficiently versed in the sciences of body and mind to undertake any- 
thing of that sort. The former of these sciences would come within the 


vince of professional men, who cannot be expected to take up the 


inquiry, because the mere notion that they dabbled with such a sub- 
ject would ruin their practice ; and as to the psychology of the thing, 
though there may be no great harm in speculating about it, I 
should doubt whether, in the present stage of the business, one person 
in a hundred could do it with much real advantage to himself or any 
one else. I suspect, that before we can say much on that point, we 
must collect more facts, examine them more closely, and understand 
them, as facts, more accurately. 


But, Sir, there are facts, or (if I may so speak) pretended facts which — 


do not require that those who honestly investigate them should possess 
any particular physiological attainments; and it seems to me, that 
one very important fact is established beyond all doubt—namely, that 
whether through quackery, or witchcraft, or what you will, on the one 
hand, and fancy, or fear, or disease, on the other, one person who is 
80 disposed can and does exercise a great and dangerous power over 
the state of another. ‘There is no use in telling me that the agent is 
a knave and the patient a fool; for the very thing which I wish to 
impress on the minds and consciences of your readers is, that sup- 
posing all this, they ought not to stand by and see it go on without 
some effort at obstruction, because it is one of the duties of respectable 
people to hinder knaves and fools from following their own devices, to 


opinion, he would probably have censured such meditations and adaptations, in the 
same terms as he has already branded another of Bonaventure’s performances, as ** in- 
tolerable blasphemy.” Nay, even Mr. Oakeley, who is willing enough to make use 
of the sanction of Bishop Taylor’s name, and to cite his faults as precedents, is 
obliged to confess the difference between their schools of meditation, when he says of 
the Bishop, that “ although, for the most part, he confines himself rigidly to the ifi- 
spired text, yet his work gives many proofs of the great inconvenience, nay, absolute im- 
practicability, of such a restriction in the case of a lively imagination, and affectionate 
heart like his."* Indeed, even Mr. Isaac Williams himself does not satisfy Mr. 
Oakeley—for although Mr. Oakeley prefers his Harmony of the Passion, on some 
accounts, to Bishop Taylor’s work, it appears to him, he says, ‘* deficient in reverence 
towards the Mother of God, and that blessed Apostle to whom was consigned the keep- 
ing of Christ’s flock,”{—language, by the way, which ordinary readers will suppose 
to border on teaching Roman doctrine. 

As to noticing everything in the Country Vicar’s letter, it will probably be deemed 
unnecessary. Those who have not yet read the papers on Modern Hagiology, which 
have so much displeased him, will, it is hoped, do so, and judge for themselves, 
whether they deserve to be stigmatized as ‘dreadful calumnies”—* terrible in- 
vective”—“' ferocious contumely,” and “‘ presumptuous trash.” Ep, B, M.] 


* Life of Christ, Introd. p, xxvi, xxvii, 
+ Ibid., xxvii, xxviii, 
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the injury of society. Supposing, I say, for the sake of argument— 
for I cannot bring myself to believe that it is really so—but supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that every case was one of delusion and im. 
posture, [ should still say to your readers, as King John once said to 
the lord mayor of London, when there had been a tumult in the city, 
*Scimus enim bene quod per fatuos ville, et non per discretos, hujus- 
modi eveniunt; et debent discreti fatuorum stultitiam com "zy 

Moreover, it is obvious, that in this view of the case it does not 
matter a rush whether it is, or is not, necessary to the mischief that 
the knave should have the consent of the fool. I repeat, that the v 
thing which I wish to bring before your readers, and before all disin- 
terested and dispassionate persons, is this fact, which is proved beyond 
all doubt, and which those who believe no other fact relating to Mes- 
merism are forward to proclaim—namely, that by some means or 
other one person is able to exercise a great and dangerous influence 
over others, one that may obviously be abused to the worst purposes; 
and I fear I ought to add, though it is not desirable to go into the 
evidence, one which, from the neglect and apathy of those who might 
examine and control it, has already been seized on by a class of prac- 
titioners by whom it. actwally is so abused. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. R. B. 


1 CORINTHIANS, XI. 10... 
Sir,—I wish to call your attention toa hard and much controverted 
passage in 1] Cor. xi, 10, which, from the two difficulties it contains, 

s cost commentators more than ordinary toil and research. 

It is with regard to the first of those two difficulties, relating to the 
meaning of the phrase éoveiay tyew éxi kegadjjs, that I now ven- 
ture to address you, and that from a persuasion that much learning 
has been expended upon it to no purpose, the real interpretation lying 
much nearer the surface, and requiring no other help towards arriving 
at it than a Greek concordance. 

All, or nearly all, the authorities I have been able to consult, 
with marvellous unanimity in assigning to éoveia the meaning of “a 
covering, in sign that the woman is under the power of her husband.” 
Still, few of them seem satisfied with this mode of rendering; pro- 
bably, from a well-grounded suspicion that it is not at all in accordance 
with St. Paul’s usual style to adopt such poetically cireumlocutory 
figures of speech in giving his advice upon a very matter-of-fact sort 
of question. 

Now the interpretation I would, with all deference, submit to your 
and your readers’ consideration, is as follows: “and therefore the 
woman ought to have power over her head.” 

My reasons for it are these :— 

1, I find the identical phrase Eoveiay Eyay, or dovvac eri, with a 
genitive in two other passages in the New Testament, where the 
meaning clearly is, ‘to have power over.” See Rev. xiv. 18; ii. 26; 
with these compare Luke, xix. 17, Also several passages where é7i is 
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followed by an accusative, such as Luke, x. 19, and Rev. xvi. 9; 
yi, 8, &c. 

‘ef contend that this rendering, so obvious in itself, and so well 
supported by analogy, furthermore yields a most intelligible meaning, 
while the received one is, to say the least, involved and obscure, The 
Apostle is arguing that the very same act, of covering the head is un- 
becoming in a man, but becoming in a woman: unbecoming to a man, 
because he, as lord of the creation, and made in the image of God, 
ought to rear his head and exhibit it in all the pride of power: yet 
becoming to a woman, because she, as secondary to the man, and 


the same principle that she allows her hair to grow, (vv. 15, 16,) to 
hide that which naturally courts secresy and concealment; hence, 
while the man may be required to uncover his head upon certain occa- 
sious—such as, in the presence of a superior, or when he is in God's 
temple—the woman, on the contrary, has, and always has had, the 
privilege of keeping hers covered at all times and in all places; or, in 
the Apostle’s own brief and expressive phrase, “ the woman ought to 
have power over her head.” . 

3. No single passage is adduced in any writer, sacred or profane, 
where the word éfoveia signifies “a veil,” nor is it easy to discover on 
what principles of Greek interpretation such a meaning can be tole- 
rated, unless we lay it down as acanon that any word may signify any- 
thing, provided it be convenient thereto. 

4. L appeal to verse 4 of the same chapter, to show that if éovela 
could by any possibility mean “a veil,” the phrase would be xara rife 

ic, and not rij¢ Kepadijg» 

I should have been glad if I could have backed my interpretation by any 
considerable authority, but I have been hitherto disappointed in getting 
asingle name of any note to favour it. Nevertheless, I confidently 
submit it to the judgment of your readers; and if you, Sir, will give 
them the opportunity of weighing my reasons by inserting the above 
remarks, you will greatly oblige your obedient servant, 


Birmingham. P. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO CANAAN, 


Sir,—I would now wish to offer a few remarks upon Mr. Arnold’s 
arguments against the literal restoration of the Jews to Canaan. I am 
deeply sensible of the many difficulties involved in the subject, and 
wish to be understood to write merely in the spirit of an inquirer. So 
many mysterious points are connected with that great event in the 
writings of the prophets, that though close and devout study of the 
Scriptures will tend gradually to clear up to our minds much of what 
at first appeared incomprehensible; yet no doubt there are cireum- 
stances which never will be fully and perfectly understood by a 
until the grand consummation shall remove all obscurities at once. 
have given in my former letters, as re | as I could, the principal 
reasons which have led me to come to a different conclusion, in 

to the interpretation of the prophecies on this very important subject, 
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to that which Mr. Arnold has been led to adopt.. The views there, 
stated I have held for many years, and, after much study of the sub.. 
ject, I have not yet met with any arguments sufficiently strong to, 
induce me to change them, I have stated them, therefore, plainly, 
but, I hope, without any unseemly dogmatism; and in what I now. 
venture to offer further, in the way of remarks on Mr. Arnold's ob. 
servations, I beg to be understood merely as endeavouring to suggest 
hints for further inquiry in respect to a topic with which, I firmly believe, 
the more it is examined into, the more it will be perceived that the. 
deepest interests of our race are most closely connected, At the same 
time, the question of a literal, or figurative interpretation of the pro- 
phecies under consideration is one of the highest moment, since it 
involves that of the correct understanding of a very large portion of 
Holy Scripture, and, in its consequences, may affect doctrines of the 
most vital importance. 

That there are cases where the language of prophecy must neces- 
sarily be understood to be figurative, no one, I presume, pretends to 
deny; but, for my own part, I am well persuaded that the well- 
known words of Hooker are as strictly applicable to this subject as to 
that on which he was writing, when he says, “I hold it for a most 
infallible rule in expositions of sacred Scripture, that where a literal 
construction will stand, the furthest from the letter is commonly the 
worst.” (Eccles. Polity, V. 59.) Now, that in respect to the pro- 
phecies quoted in my previous letters in support of a literal restoration 
of the Jews to Canaan, “ a literal construction will” not only “stand,” 
but that it is by far the most natural, if not absolutely necessary, 
appears to me self-evident. The land of Canaan is promised to Abra- 
ham and to his posterity. In process of time they enter into it, and 
partially possess it. ‘The prophets foretel that, in case they break the 
covenant of their God, they will be driven out of it, and that this land, 
“ flowing with milk and honey,” will become barren and desolate, 
They did become disobedient, and these threatenings, in the most 
minute particulars, have been fulfilled to the very letter. The same 
prophets foretel, sometimes in the immediate context, the future 
repentance of the nation, their restoration to their land, (which, as 
if to prevent any misconstruction, is particularly specified as “the 
land which God gave unto their fathers,” and “the land wherein 
their fathers dwelt,”) and the recovery of the land itself to a wonderful 
state of fertility and beauty. Surely a “literal construction’ here 
*‘ will” not only “stand,” but any other construction except a literal 
one must needs appear most forced and unnatural. If Mr. Arnold’s 
argument—that a primitive Christian, reading the account of the 
miracles of the false prophet in the Apocalypse would necessarily 
think that he was reading an account of real miracles, and would be 
greatly astonished at the figurative interpretations often given of them 
—be a strong one, (as I fully agree with him it is,) to lead us to believe 
that the account is to be understood in a literal sense: surely, on the 
same principle, it must be allowed that the prophecies now under con- 
sideration must also be taken in a literal meaning; for I do not see 


how any plain, unsophisticated Christian could possibly understand . 
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- them ‘in*any other signification. The astonishment of such a 
would, I think, be at least as great as that of the person sup by 


Mr. Arnold, if he were to be told that while by the Israel! formerly 
settled in Canaan, and afterwards for disobedience driven from it, he 
was to understand the natural posterity of Abraham, he was yet to 
believe that by Israel, sometimes mentioned in the immediate context, 
as to be restored to the land “ wherein their fathers dwelt,” is meant 
converts to Christianity from other nations as well as that of the Jews, 
and that by the land so particularly identified with the one formerly 


occupied by Abraham’s seed, is meant a region not even situated on. 


earth at all. And this, too, notwithstanding that, in a most remark- 
able manner, and in literal fulfilment of plain prophecies, the Jewish 
nation, dispersed for centuries among all other nations, persecuted and 
oppressed, as Moses foretold they would be, (Deut. xxviii,) “scattered 
and peeled,” “ meted out and trodden under foot,” (Isa. xviil. 2, 7,) more 
than any other people, so that we may well be surprised that they 
have not been altogether exterminated, has still been preserved in 
existence, and in a most signal and peculiar manner kept separate and 
distinct from the other nations amongst whom they have been scat- 
tered, and this, though without king, or prince, or sacrifice,” as was 
also predicted, (Hosea, iii. 4.) Nations greater and mightier than they 
have entirely passed away. But the children of Israel, even to the 
present day, ‘‘ dwell alone, and are not reckoned among the nations,” 
(Num. xxiii. 9.) The words of God are seen to this day fulfilled and 
still fulfilling—* Though I make a full end of all nations whither I 
have scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee,” (Jer, 
xxx. 1].) “TI will “ik the house of Israel among all nations, like as 
corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon the 
earth,” (Amos, ix. 9.) Surely this miracle of a continuous duration 
of eighteen centuries must have some remarkable conclusion in view, 
which it will have in a most striking manner, if the prophecies con- 
cerning their restoration are taken literally: while the object of it 
would seem to be almost entirely lost if those prophecies are to be 
supposed simply to foretell, in a figurative manner, their eventual con- 
version to the Christian faith, and the subsequent loss of their national 
existence—a supposition which the words of the prophet Jeremiah, 
already referred to in my last letter (xxxi. 36), distinctly contradict.* 
In that case, also, the former possession of Canaan would have to be 
understood as the only actual ion of that land which ever is 
really to take place, and therefore as the only real fulfilment of the 
promise which gave it to Abraham and his seed “for an everlasting 
possession,"’ (Gen. xvii. 8 ;) which term, whatever be its true significa- 
tion, can scarcely be said to have received its full accomplishment in 
@ period which is described in the prophet Isaiah as being “but a 
little while,” (Isaiah, lxiii, 18,) and which was actually less by some 
centuries than the period of their present dispersion. These and the 
like considerations induce me to coincide in opinion with Archbishop 


* See also Isaiah Ixvi. 22, and observe the context—*“ As the new heavens and the 
new earth, which I will make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your 
seed and your name remain.” 
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Leighton when he says—“ Undoubtedly that people of the Jews shalj 
once more be commanded to arise and shine, and their return shali be 
the riches of the Gentiles: and that shall be a more glorious time than 
ever the church of God did yet behold. .... They forget a main 
point of the church’s glory who pray not daily for the conversion of 
the Jews,’ (Sermon on Isaiah, lx. 1.) The clear, argumentative mind 
of Charles Leslie has testified still more distinctly to the same purport, 
Speaking of the Jews, he says—‘ They expect a literal fulfilling of 
those promises of the restoration of Jerusalem and outward glories of 
the church, of which there is such frequent mention in the books of 
Moses, the Psalms, and all the prophets. And many Christians do 
expect the same, and take those texts as literally as the Jews do. We 
do believe and pray for the conversion of the Jews. For this end they 
have been so miraculously preserved, according to the prophecies s0 
long before of it. And when that time shall come, as they are the 
most honourable and ancient of all the nations on the earth, so will their 
church return to be the mother Christian church as she was at first : and 
Rome must surrender to Jerusalem. Then ‘ail nations will flow 
thither.’ And even Ezekiel’s temple may be literally built there, in 
the metropolis of the whole earth, which Jerusalem must be, when the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall meet with the conversion of the Jews, 
For no nation will then contend with the Jews, nor church with 
Jerusalem for supremacy. All nations will be ambitious to draw their 
original from the Jews, ‘whose are the fathers, and from whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came.’ Then will be fulfilled that out- 
ward grandeur and restoration of the Jews and of Jerusalem which 
they expect, pursuant to the prophecies,’’ (Short Method with the Deists, 
Works, Folio edition, vol. i. p. 22.) To this 1 may subjoin the ob- 
servations of Bishop Butler, whose gigantic intellect makes every word 
of his of great weight, and his testimony a host in itself in respect to 
any subject on which he has stated his opinion : “ That the Jews have 
been so wonderfully preserved in their long and wide dispersion; . .. 
that natural religion came forth from Judea and spread, in the degree 
it has done over the world, before lost in idolatry; . . . that this great 
change of religion over the earth was brought about under the profes- 
sion and acknowledgment that Jesus was the promised Messiah : things 
of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious men towards the 
full completion of the prophetic history concerning the final restoration 
of that e; concerning the establishment of the everlasting kingdom 
among hon the kingdom of the Messiah; and the future state of the 
world, under this sacred government. (Analogy, part ii. c. vii.) There 
being, then, such strong grounds for receiving, in a literal sense, the 
prophecies under consideration, I cannot think that we are justified in 
regarding them as figurative, on account of difficulties which may arise 
before our minds, as to how some of the smaller details of them can be 
realized. Many particulars might be pointed out in respect to pro- 
phecies which we know to have been literally fulfilled, of which the 
antecedent improbability was at least as great as that of any circum- 
stances which the prophets relate in connexion with the restoration of 
Israel, We are, moreover, expressly told that wonders will attend 
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that great event as striking as those which accompanied their “ com- 
ing out of the land of Egypt,” (Micah, vii. 15,)—nay, which will even, 
as it were, cause that astonishing crisis to cease to be mentioned. 
(Jer. xxiii. 7.) I cannot, therefore, but think that we are bound 
to receive, in a literal sense, what not only admits of, but seems so 
strongly to require, such a construction, and to wait for further light 
on minute details which are as yet obscure. Such a course appears 
tome both much safer and much more reverent, in respect to holy 
Scripture, than to turn so much of what bears every appearance of 
being intended to be taken in its plain grammatical meaning into 
figare and allegory, and thus to support a method of interpretation, 
in following which we are in the greatest danger of substituting the 
creations of our own fancies for the truth of Scripture, and which if 
applied to the doctrines of the Word of God (a step readily taken) 
leads on rapidly to Socinianism and rationalism. 

Some of the difficulties suggested by Mr. Arnold seem, however, to 
me, to admit of at least a partial solution. If I am not occupying 
more of your pages than you can conveniently allot to me, I shall be 
glad to be permitted to state what I am able to offer towards an ex- 
planation of them in some future number, 

1 am, Rev. Sir, faithfully yours, M.N. D. 


MOSES RECONCILED WITH THE GEOLOGISTS. 


Sir,—The controversy between geologists and the literal interpreters 
of the Mosaic account of the creation having been lately discussed 
in the principal of the public journals, without being brought to any 
satisfactory result, it may not be unreasonable to offer to you a per- 
fectly new way of considering the subject, which to me appears to 
reconcile sufficiently the facts, and even the theories, of philosophy, 
with the statements of the revealed narrative. 

Professor Buckland, on the commencement of his geological career, 
conciliated the favourable attention of the religious of the com- 
munity, by referring the great changes contemplated in ogy to the 
violent operation of a general deluge, and thus left the Mosaic narra- 
tive of the creation undisturbed. This view of the matter he-has since 
relinquished, and, I suppose, with sufficient reason; nor is it now 
recognised by any geologist as admissible. Others have been will- 
ing to consider the days mentioned by Moses in that narrative, not as 
portions of time equal to those which are now so named, but as inde- 
finite periods of time, capable of being extended to those very large 
dimensions, which the operations of natural laws assumed in geology 
would appear to require. But neither does this mode of reconciliation 
appear to be satisfactory, as the days so specified appear to be such as 
are now denominated natural days, being each distinctly described as 
composed of an evening and a morning; and it does not appear how, 
in any other conception of their length, they could with propriety have 
been constituted the groundwork of the sanctification of a seventh 
day for the future observance of mankind, 
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The very long periods of time, extending to many thousands of 
years, which geologists assume to have been necessary in the forma. 
tion of our earth, remained, therefore, still to be explained. That 
such periods must have elapsed, seems, indeed, to be as certain as 
any deduction from the appearances of nature can well be conceived 
to be, and it behoves those who respect the authority of revelation to 
consider how they may be shown to be consistent with the Mosaic 
narrative. It may, indeed, be admitted, that we should not expect 
that a revelation, communicated for the moral regulation of mankind, 
should ‘also instruct them in the truths of philosophy, which they 
might better investigate for themselves, and also that such a revelation 
may best be expressed in that popular language which is accommo- 
dated to ordinary apprehensions of things, and therefore not conso- 
nant to those more accurate conceptions which are formed in a course 
of philosophical observations. But the Mosaic narrative of the creation 
cannot be considered otherwise than as a detail of facts, represented 
to have occurred in that awful crisis of the formation of this our earth; 
and these facts, if we respect the authority of the narrative, should be 
shown to be at least not inconsistent with those other facts, which the 
investigations of philosophers have brought under the public attention, 

Geologists of the present day appear to think that they have done 
enough for this purpose in suggesting, that the very long periods of 
time which their theory requires may be conceived to have intervened 
between tlie beginning, mentioned by Moses in the commencement of 
his narrative, and the six days which are afterwards particularized. 
To: this explanation, however, there seems to me to be opposed this 
insuperable difficulty—that the operations of geology, if completed in 
that supposed interval, would have left the earth fully prepared for 
receiving its last and chief inhabitant—man; whereas, according to 
the Mosaic narrative, the earth was, at the commencement of the six 
days, in a state of chaos, being without form and void, darkness brood- 
ing on its surface, and all the creative operations of the five days pre- 
ceding the creation of man being required for preparing his future 
residence. Consistently with such a narrative, it is not conceivable 
that the stratifications of the earth, such as we now behold them, 
should have been arranged in an antecedent period of time, succeeded 
by a chaotic formation, out of which, by successive acts of creation, 
performed in six different days, the present earth was afterwards to be 
constructed, How can we admit this twofold process of the formation 
of the earth, the earlier part of which was to be terminated in a chaotic 
state before man had been brought into existence ; and how can we 
understand that the stratifications effected in the earlier part should 
have remained to constitute the crust of the earth in its present 
arrangement, when a chaotic state of the earth, in which é was with- 
out form and void, had been interposed between the two formations ? 

It seems, then, unavoidable, that the long periods of time required 
by the observations and deductions of geologists, should be sought, 
not before, but subsequently to the commencement of the six days of 
the Mosaic narrative. In this, however, I do not, for my part, per- 
ceive any insuperable difficulty. Moses has, indeed, informed us, and 
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1 receive his narrative with the most respectful acquiescence in its 
truth, that the several exercises of creative power which were neces- 
sary for preparing our habitation, were successively performed in six 

riods of time, which he has distinctly noted as natura] days; but he 
si not stated that they were performed within a period of six days, so 
that these days must have been in an uninterrupted succession, admit- 
ting no intervening periods. If, however, such intervals were really 
interposed, it did not belong to the object of his communication to in- 
form us of them. His object was to assure us, as the foundation of all 
religious knowledge and observance, that God made the world, and all 
things that are therein; and, moreover, that he chose to perform the 
work of creation, which he might equally have performed at once in 
a single instant of time, in six distinct days, that in his own cessation 
from the work of creation he might, by his example, sanctify a seventh 
day of rest for his rational creatures. But it surely would have been 
no part of the object of his communication, that the work of creation 
was suspended from time to time, until the natural powers, so far 
called into existence, should have had sufficient time allowed them for 
the performance of certain natural processes. ‘This would have been 
to anticipate the speculations of the present age, and in doing so, to 
state what could not for many ages have been at all intelligible—what 
would have embarrassed the simple narrative of the acts of creative 
power—and would at length have been found to announce only that 
which men had become able to discover for themselves. 

I am, therefore, prepared to allow to geologists as long periods of 
time as they may find to have been necessary for bringing the crust of 
the earth into its present condition. 

To them, I suppose, it is not important that these should be con- 
ceived to have occurred before the commencement of the six days of 
the Mosaic narrative, rather than in supposed intervals interposed 
between these days. Rather, indeed, I should say, that it is most im- 
portant to them that they should not be so considered, because, if 
credit be seriously given to the Mosaic narrative, as containing a de- 
tail of facts which really occurred, the great changes for which they 
contend cannot otherwise be considered as at all connected with the 
actual condition of the crust of the earth, so that their inferences and 
their theories could not have any present reality, and they would be 
contending for opinions having no foundation in any actual existence. 
What intervals must, for the purposes of geology, be admitted to have 
intervened between any of the six days and the next, must be left to 
geologists themselves to be determined. But it is manifest that in that 
which may be conceived to have intervened between the fifth and sixth, 
we should look for the formation of the deposits of the fossil remains 
which have so particularly attracted attention to this subject. Moses 
represents God as having, on the fifth day, created all animals except 
those of the dry land ; and it is observable that the word of the original 
text, which has been translated great whales, is applicable to any great 
animals belonging to the land or the sea, and, therefore, being in this 
passage connected with the mention of the proper inhabitants of the 

ter, most fitly to be understood of those amphibious creatures, which 
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may appear to have been brought into existence when the land was not 


yet in a proper condition for affording sustenance to animals wholl 


dependent on it for food. If, indeed, we suppose that whales have 
been here distinguished from the other inhabitants of the deep, in any 
reference to those peculiarities of conformation, which have latterly 
afforded occasion for the question whether they should at all be classed 
with fishes, we would ascribe to Moses a prophetic anticipation of the 
physiology of the present day, not reconcilable to the simplicity of a 
divine revelation, communicated solely for the moral government of 
men, 

It may be useful to notice, as a not unsuitable supplement to this 
very important discussion, one particular of the Mosaic narrative 
which has created some difficulty in the minds of those who were not 
embarrassed by the inferences of geology. We are not only informed 
that God made two great lights, which are most familiar to our obser- 
vation, and most auxiliary to our convenience, but that he made the 
stars also. The obvious meaning of these latter words is, that the 
stars were made by God at the same time when he formed the sun and 
moon. But, though any moment of creation, at whatsoever point of 
time it may have occurred, must have been preceded by an eternity 
of duration in the existence of the all-perfect and self-existent Creator, 
it seems difficult to imagine that the whole of the material creation, 
extending through all the immensity of space, and comprehending in- 
numerable worlds and systems of worlds, should have been at once 
called into being, and even in some sort of relation to this beyond all 
comparison insignificant planet, on which we are placed; and it may 
therefore be useful to suggest that these words may be literally under- 
stood, without inferring the necessity of any such conception, It is 
now held by astronomers that the stars are not distributed generally 
through space, but grouped, as it were, into vast aggregates, which, as 
they are seen indistinctly by the naked eye, have received the deno- 
mination of nebula. With the composition of these nebula, Moses, in 
communicating his narrative of the creation, had as little concern as 
with the successive stratification and periods of geologists, it not 
having been his object to convey to mankind a knowledge of either 
science, but it being sufficient for him to proclaim that all was the 
work of one Almighty Being, and that this work had been performed 
in such an order as might lead to the sanctification of a weekly day of 
rest from the toils of life, which would otherwise too much occupy 
the thoughts and cares of his reasonable creatures. We may, there- 
fore, well understand that, in this part of his communication, he in- 
tended only to notice the stars which are visible to ordinary observa- 
tion, and, in fact, constitute the group, or aggregate, in which our 
planetary system is comprehended. This would still present to our 
imaginations a magnificent and even overpowering grandeur of creative 
energy, as such an aggregate must include many other planetary systems 
besides our own; but when we consider that thousands of nebul@ have 
been discovered and distinguished hy astronomers, and that they are 
probably distributed through the boundless regions of space, without 
number as without limit, it may not shock our finite imaginations to 
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rehend, that when this earth was created, not only the other 
olanetary bodies of the solar system, but also a whole aggregate of 
stars, with all their attendant worlds, began to exist. We are not, 
therefore, driven to the necessity, which some have supposed, of con-, 
ceiving that Moses intended only to assert that the stars had also been 
created, though at other times. We may accept his narrative in its 
literal and obvious meaning—that all these stars, which are visible to 
the unaided eyes of men, were then created, when the sun was made 
to rule the day, and the moon to rule the night. 

It is certain that a sound philosophy cannot be at variance with a 
genuine revelation, for the works of God cannot contradict his own 
communications, Men may, from their observations of created things, 
collect precipitate and erroneous conclusions concerning their formation, 
and the laws by which it had been regulated, as they may, on the other 
hand, misinterpret the language of revelation in its relation to such mat- 
ters; but when no doubt can be reasonably entertained that natural 
changes have been examined with sufficient extent and accuracy of in- 
vestigation, and that the conclusions collected from them have been fairly 
deduced, though apparently at variance with that revealed word, the 
genuineness of which we know no reason for questioning, it then becomes 
most important that some method should be pointed out by which all 
may be reconciled together, and proved to correspond in that entire 
harmony, which must belong to them if they had alike proceeded 
from the same God. ‘To reject a sound philosophy because we cannot 
reconcile it with our interpretation of the sacred Scripture, would be 
to renounce, through devotion, the character of reasonable beings. 
To reject a revelation otherwise satisfactorily proved to be authentic, 
because we have not been able to reconcile its language with the facts 
and the deductions of philosophy, would be, on the other hand, to set 
up our Own reasoning powers against the authority of divine truth. 
If, however, the revelation be genuine, it cannot be necessary to 
resort to either extravagance. We have only to question our own 
apprehension of the language of revelation in matters not directly 
appertaining to the great concern of our salvation, and to consider 
whether we may not have hastily interpreted it with a rigour of pre- 
cision which the occasion did not authorize. 

In other cases, it is sufficient to urge that the language of revelation 
was in them accommodated to the ordinary conceptions of men, bee 
cause the object was to impress images on the imagination, not to in- 
form the understanding with the truths of philosophy. In the present 
case, in which a narrative of facts has been distinctly given for the 
religious regulation of our thoughts and actions, not to teach us the 
truths of philosophy, but to assure us that the world, and all which it 
contains, were indeed the work of a Creator, who requires us to devote 
one day in seven to his worship, it is most serious and important to 
examine with candid attention this detail of most interesting particulars, 
that we may discover whether we have net too hastily formed some 
conception of their order and combination, not necessary for the due ap- 
prehension of the meaning of the Divine Word, and consequently aot 
constituting any authorized incongruity in the comparison of philo- 
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sophy with revelation. This is what 1 have ventared to offer to the 
consideration of the public in the present instance. If my suggestion 
be admitted as reasonable, the sincere Christian may prosecute geolg. 
gical inquiry without apprehending that he is endamaging his faith; 
and the geologist would no longer feel himself compelled to seek 
tection for his speculations in an imagined interval between the begi 
ning and the first day of the Mosaic narrative, abandoning the con- 
sideration of that narrative to those who might be disposed to be 
more pious than philosophical. Your obedient servant, 
GeorGe MILter. 

Armagh, 14th October, 1845. 

[ Of course mo opinion is given as to the theory proposed in the fore. 
going letter, but, the Editor doubts not, a communication on such a 
subject, from the author of the Philosophy of History, will be read 
with much interest. | 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


Sir,— There is one point connected with this matter which has not, I 
think, received sufficient attention. At least such is the case in those 
shag which I have happened to meet with. From them, indeed, 

think, only a very imperfect, not to say erroneous, opinion would be 
formed, on what is certainly a very material point; I mean, the pre- 
vious state and condition of the country in which the movement 
originated, 

Mr. Laing says :— 

“ While the German newspapers and their correspondents were 
discussing, asserting, or denying the authenticity of the holy coat, and 
the miracle worked by it, and were brawling about all points except 
those of real importance in this mighty religious deinonstration of a 
million and a half of people, a cry came from the East, which, like 
the roar of the lion in the desert, silenced all voices of inferior note. 
It electrified modern Germany.’’* 

This is rather dramatic ; but to understand the matter, it is desirable 
to learn what we can of the lion and his desert, or in other words, to 
inquire what was the state of Roman catholicism in Silesia before 
Ronge was heard of. I have not much information ; but what I have 
I should be glad to lay before your readers, not only because I think 
it may interest them, but because it may lead to further inquiry. The 
extract which I enclose appeared eighteen years ago in a periodical 
work which has long since been extinct. I do not know with any 


certainty who was the writer, but I have no doubt of its authenticity 
and correctness. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROTESTANT GUARDIAN FOR JULY 1827, p. 24. 


“It will doubtless be known to many of our readers, that the 
Roman-catholic clergy in Silesia have presented a memorial to the 


* Laing’s Notes on the Rise, &c., p. 34. 
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Prince Bishop of Breslau, signed by persons of the highest stations in 
the Church, praying him to use every exertion to procure a reforma- 
tion of the existing abuses in their worship. We are anxious, how- 
ever, to give a connected view of this important occurrence, and shall 
therefore present our readers with the following extracts, which con- 
tain, we believe, the main particulars. 

«“ The address is thus introduced :—‘ To the most Reverend and 
Gracious Prince Bishop. With the deepest reverence; but impressed 
with those elevated feelings, which the importance and sanctity of the 
cireumstance require ; and with the confidence, which we repose in 
the enlightened views and pious zeal of your Grace, to forward the 
glory, and promote the efficiency of our Church ; we the undersigned 
Clergy of the Diocese, have recourse to your Lordship in a matter 
very important, as we believe, to the dignity of our calling, and to the 
spiritual welfare of the souls committed to our care. Before we 
venture to make known our humble requests, we bear our public and 
solemn testimony, and call on God the Omniscient, the Searcher of 
the Heart, to whom the night is clear as the day ; and on Jesus Christ, 
the holy Founder of our Church, who will guide and protect it to the 
end of days; and on the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, who 
searcheth all things, and witnesses that neither the love of innovation, 
nor the desire of man’s praise, nor private interests, nor selfish consi- 
derations ; but zeal for the prosperity of our Church, the immortal 
interests of those we are to conduct to a better world, the deep con- 
victions of our own hearts, and the loud voice of conscience, move us 
to lay before you the following, in a plain and simple narration, for 
your examination and judgment. May God condemn us if our in- 
tentions be not upright—if our lips speak not with sanctity from the 
abundance of the heart.’ 

“ They then enter into some considerations on the state of the Roman- 
catholic church in Germany, confessing that the existing abuses have 
forced not only individuals, but whole parishes, to separate themselves 
from their communion, and that a desire to prevent such fearful schism 
has foreed many priests to lay aside the Latin language in the worship 
of God, and following the example of the reformed Churches, to in- 
troduce German Hymns and Psalms for the congregation to sing in 
different parts of the mass, as they justly complained of a service, in 
which the Priest alone addressed his prayers to the throne of mercy, 
They add, that though their Bishops had never prohibited their altera- 
tions in their worship, they are not satisfied to enjoy this Reformation 
as it were, by stealth, and therefore request the Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, to exert himself to procure a public recognition of these pro- 
ceedings by the other prelates of Germany. That much, besides, 
heeds amendment ; for instance, in the early Church (here authorities 
are given) the Lord's Supper was never celebrated, excepting when 
the faithful communicated with the Priest,—that this practice should 
again be strictly observed in their congregations. That many altera- 
tions have been made in the old ritual, and numerous superstitious 
ceremonies added,—that these should be abolished, and the primitive 
simplicity restored. That frequent preaching should be required from 
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all Pastors. Nothing is said in this memorial of the celibacy of the 
Clergy, or on the discipline and government of the Church, and the 
Papal supremacy ; and no notice is taken of relics, images, and pic. 
tures, for these have long since been laid aside in the enlightened part 
of Germany. Their churches have but one Altar, without any orna- 
ment or furniture, excepting a simple crucifix. ‘The address is dated 
from Falkenham, Nov. 2d, 1826. 

«“ The following extract will throw some further light on this subject. 
It is dated, Berlin, Feb. 24.—* An event which has lately occurred in 
Silesia has caused some sensation here. In several villages of the 
circle of Liegnitz, which is inhabited partly by Catholics, and partly 
by Protestants, the latter, who live on the best terms with the former, 
had given them Bibles to read, which were soon in the hands of many 
Catholics. The Prince Bishop of Breslau, M. Von Schimonsky, was 
no sooner informed of this, than he sent an ecclesiastical counsellor to 
the villages, to induce the Catholics, by exhortations and threats, to 
give up the Bibles. He assembled the Catholic bailiffs, and called on 
them to assist him in the execution of his Mission. The bailiffs re- 
fused, and declared that they themselves were among the number of 
those who were guilty of reading the Bible, and threatened, as some 

rsons affirm, that they would all go over to the Protestant religion, 
if they were importuned any further on the subject. The eccle- 
siastical counsellor, therefore, returned, re infecta, and made his report 
to the Prince Bishop. Hereupon the Bishop is stated to have claimed 
the assistance of the civil power, with which request the chief Presi- 
dent Von Merkel, did not think it advisable to comply.’ 

“A Bremen Paper contains some further proceedings of the Roman 
catholics of Silesia, which will be found curiously interesting :— 

« ¢ Silesia, April 16.—We have already spoken of the highly-im- 
portant event, which will sooner or later ive considerable influence 
on the whole Catholic population of this province, namely, the changes, 
which the inhabitants of twelve villages in Silesia, with the co-opera- 
tion of their Clergy, have proposed to make in their (Catholic) form 
of worship. ‘The Bishop of Breslau has applied to Berlin on this sub- 
ject. Privy Counsellor Schmedding, a Catholic, who directs the 
affairs of the Catholic Church in Berlin, is gone to Silesia to inquire 
into the matter on the spot. ‘This, however, instead of setting the 
business at rest, only made the inhabitants of the villages in question, 
more firm in their adherence to the changes they had made, They 
applied directly to the King, petitioning bim to sanction the changes 
they proposed, which included the abolition of the celibacy of the 
clergy—permission to read the Bible—the singing of German hymns, 
and the reading of the Mass in the German language. ‘To this the 
King replied —* That as they did not belong to the Protestant Church, 
but were Catholics, he could not do this; the best they could do would 
be to apply to the Pope for his dispensation. Should this be refused, 
the: they might give him notice of it, and should they be then inclined 
with their religious views to join the Protestant Church, he would 
support them in their design.’ The Bishop of Breslau, to whom they 
have applied with a petition to the Pope, has been placed in rather 
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perplexing situation. However, he has sent the petition to Rome, and 
the decision of his Holiness is now anxiously expected, though it cannot 
be doubted that the petition will be positively refused, because, consi- 
dering the enlightened views that have spread ‘among the German 
Catholics, especially those who live among Protestants, it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that in a short time the Papal See would be 
assailed with similar petitions from half of Germany. ‘The above 
twelve villages have a population of 8000, or 8500 inhabitants, most 
of them in good circumstances, and who have long been distinguished 
by their industry and good morals,’ ” 


I will not trespass on your pages by any attempt to point out, or 
illustrate, the matter for reflection which is contained in this extract, 
nor the bearing which it has on the present movement; but perhaps 
you will allow me to add, that if any of your readers possess more 
information of the same kind, the communication of it would be very 
interesting and useful. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CLERICUS.* 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Gospel Narrative of our Lord’s Resurrection Harmonized ; with Reflections. 
By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons. London: 1845. pp. 421. 8vo. 

“Trutu,” says Mr, Williams, “ is so sacred and so necessarily con- 

nected with all holiness of mind, that one would not suggest any scene 

or association of circumstances, which does not naturally arise from 
what appears requisite for the full understanding of Scripture. This 
is especially needful in speaking of events and persons such as these, 
and in subjects of devout contemplation, on which to blend fictitious 
scenes with recorded facts, seems dangerous, lest feeling and imagina- 

tion should take the place of holiness and truth.”—p. 1. 

So ambiguous is language, and so different are the meanings attached 
by different persons to the same words, that many will probably read 
the above extract with an impression that they fully agree with Mr. 
Williams; and this because, until they have read the rest of his book, 
they will not suspect how much he includes in the “ full understand- 
ing of Scripture.’ It is not merely the understanding of the gramma- 
tical sense, or the facts or doctrines conveyed by it, but the findin 
out riddles and mysteries where no man of sober imagination woul 


* The Editor is really obliged by Clericus’s letter, and will be thankful to insert any 
information which any of his readers may happen to possess. It is scarcely possible 
such rapid movements could have occurred had there not been considerable predispo- 
sition and preparedness. Consequently, without an adequate knowledge of the 
previous state of the Roman catholics in Germany, the causes which have fed to this 
movement, and the nature of the movement itself, must be, in great measure, unin- 
telligible. One thing seems evident, that it has assumed very different forms in 
different places, 
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dream that there was any mystery at all. Indeed, it is most melap. 
choly to see a gentleman of the author's education and Standing 
amusing himself, and it may be presumed some class of readers, with 
such puerilities. It is sad to find among a great deal that is really 
pious and instructive such very silly conceits. 

For instance: in the account of the great draught of fishes, we read 
that the disciples “ drew the net to land full of great fishes, an hundred 
and fifty and three.” In relating this history, Mr. Williams says, 
“ And here our attention is arrested to a circumstance, human! 
speaking, extraordinary, that, at a moment of such awful and exceeding 
interest, their attention should be turned to the numbering of the fish, 
Why should they be numbered at all? and why should the number. 
ing and the number be thus minutely recorded ?” Such a mode of 
introducing the subject might of itself engender a suspicion that the 
author had some solution to offer, which would be the more admired 
and acceptable in proportion as an idea of mystery and difficulty had 
been raised. Who else, indeed, would have thought that there was 
anything extraordinary in the fact (if it be a fact) that the fishermen 
counted the great fish in their net, and who would or could find in the 
text any proof that they did it at “a moment of such awful and ex. 
ceeding interest,”’ or even that they ever did it at all? All that we 
really learn from the text is, that when the Evangelist wrote, he knew 
the number. But, in truth, can one imagine anything more natural 
than that some one out of the crew, (Thomas called Didymus, 
Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, and two other disciples,) who, for 
anything that appears, had no suspicion of our Lord’s presence when 
the net which they had been “ dragging,” because they could not 
raise it into the boat, was ultimately, by Peter’s assistance, drawn to 
land, should have counted the great fish so wonderfully assembled in 
their net? Surely it is very difficult to make a mystery about it.* 

But this is only preliminary ; the question still remains, «« Why should 
they be numbered at all? and why should the numbering and the 
number be thus minutely recorded ?” Will the reader, whose expec- 
tation has been raised by the evident attempt to create an appetite for 
explanation, accept of the following solution as a reason, not only why 
the numbering and number were recorded, but why the number could 
not have been one hundred and fifty-two, or one hundred and fifty- 
four? Ten is the number of the commandments of the law, seven is the 
number of the graces of the gospel. Ten and seven make seventeen. 
These must be multiplied by the Trinity, and three times seventeen is 
fifty-one. But “ this must be repeated the second time, as is the case 
in all things mystical and holy,” and three times fifty-one is exactly 
one hundred and fifty-three. What can be plainer? Yet, lest it 


* It is strange and sad to observe that writers of Mr, Williams’s school are too often 
not so well acquainted with the Scriptures as might be wished. One reason may 
perhaps be, that they take their facts from the fanciful writers in whom they delight, 
and know sacred history as readers of Shakespeare know that of England. What, 
for instance, can Mr. Williams mean by saying, ‘‘ It was in that worse than Egyptians 
darkness of the Babylonish captivity, when Jerusalem, the light of the world, was 


being put out, that the twelve prophets arose, like constellations, to illumine that 
night.”—p. 20. 
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should not be quite clear to the reader, Mr. Williams puts it at the 
foot of his page in manner and form following: “10 4+ 7 = 17. 
17x 3=51. 51 x 3 = 153.” To be sure, the matter seemis some- 
what obscured by the statement that “ what is done a second time must 
be done a third time also.” But the reader shall have the whole passage 


before him :— 

“The number ten is, we know, that of the law, the ten commandments; but 
these, which cannot of themselves alone be fulfilled, are fulfilled in the elect, when 
they have added to them the sevenfold power of the Spirit, the graces of the 
gospel, which are signified by the hallowed seven, ‘ the seven Spirits of God,’ 
though He be but One, ‘dividing to every man severally as He wills.’ The 
Spirit that giveth life, added to the letter that killeth; the decalogue, written 
on the heart by the finger of God; the ten of the law, and the seven of the 
gospel; these, combined, make seventeen. But these must be ever united 
with, and multiplied by, the ever-blessed Three, for all things are to be multi- 
plied by the Three. The seventeen, therefore, are they in whom both the law 
and the gospel are fulfilled, they whom our Lord says ‘shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.’ But these seventeen, multiplied by the Three, and, 
as it were, thus put into that mystical triangle of three equal sides, which 
represents the mysterious three persons in one God, are then found to be fifty 
and one. And this must be repeated the second time, as is the case in all 
things mystical and holy—i.e., the fifty and one must be again multiplied by 
three, or placed in the sacred triangle, (for thus from small beginnings does the 
church increase in progression and proportion geometrical,) and then we find 
there comes forth this mysterious number of the ‘hundred and fifty and 
three,’ But what is done a second time, must be done a third time also. And 
this now takes place when these are brought to God and Christ upon the 
shore, ‘the hundred and fifty and three,’ and are added to what is there already, 
representing Christ to be for ever united to us; for all number, when it passes 
to the shore, is now lost in what is infinite and eternal and divine. Thus is it 
in the deeper and more mysterious sense fulfilled, by Him who hath ‘ ordered 
all things in measure and number and weight.’ ”’—pp. 294, 295. 

Now, it is very true that Mr, Williams did not make this interpre- 
tation out of his own head. He introduces it by saying, “ But what 
3 signified by the exact number here specified, ‘ an hundred and fifty 
and three?’ To say nothing of other modes of accounting for it, 
such as St, Augustin suggests, one adopted by St. Gregory may be 
mentioned.” And it is not only mentioned, but selected in preference 
to St. Augustin’s, and, so far as appears, fully and cordially adopted. 
Thus St. Augustin is not here exposed, any further than by letting 
the reader understand, that what he says is not so well worth quoting 
as what is given from St. Gregory. But there is a passage about that 
father on the number forty, in relation to the period which our Lord 
passed on earth after the Resurrection, which may fairly follow St. 
Gregory’s interpretation, and will give the reader a still further insight 
into the nature and style of Mr. Williams’s work :— 

“The number forty implies, according to St. Augustin, the fulfilment of the 
ten commandments through the four quarters of the world, and the four 
seasons of the year; as indicating all time and all place in His church; which 
's called from the four winds unto the end ; fulfilling the law in Him, as His 
body, who hath come not to destroy but to fulfil the law. But then these 
forty are peculiar in this, and differ from the other forty days of trial, in that 
they form a part of the great fifty days which are days of jubilee and of sanctiti- 
cation, The forty is numbered by tens, as signifying the law; the fifly by 
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sevens, as signifying the Spirit; for the days of Pentecost are ever numbered 
by sevens, and called the seven weeks ; for seven signifies the sanctification of 
the Spirit, and the rest of God found in our works, which are wrought by Him 
in us, and our works crowned by His seventh day of rest, and as done in the 
sanctification of the Spirit, pronounced by him to be ‘ very good.’ And to the 
seven times seven one is added, to make the fifty of jubilee, as intimating that 
all returns to unity and toGod. Or again, the forty implies our works wrought 
in Christ, and ten the reward of the same: for the penny or denarius, which 
signifies the tenth, is given to those that have laboured ; and the faithful ser. 
vant is set ‘ over ten cities :’ so that fifty will signify the joy of the Spirit in 
the completion of our works. The forty indicates the temporal dispensations 
of the world, by the law and the fast of Moses; by the prophets and the fast 
of Elijah; by the gospel and the fast of Christ. But fifty is the blessed. 
ness of the future state, the bringing in of everlasting righteousness, the 

reat and final jubilee, that which is at the end of seven, or seven times seven, 
But as the whole seven days of the week are blessed on account of the seventh 
which is added, so these forty days become lost in the fifty days, and the fifty 
days are the season of thanksgiving and spiritual joy. The five virgins 
accepted of God, multiply the ten,—the noun of multitude and the fulfilling of 
the law in those multitudes,—and thus the tens untold, of the church visible, 
are brought by the five to definite number; and these are the finally elect of 
God.”—pp. 401, 402. 


These things will go into the hands of many who know little else of 
St. Gregory and St. Augustin; and perhaps some day or other we 
shall see that people do not respect the fathers, and will not submit 
to receive their interpretations ; and that even when they are assured 
that St. Augustin was a bishop, and St. Gregory a pope, they will 
dare to mutter a suspicion that they were not infallible, and that who- 
ever could admire, and select, and republish such matter was very 
much to be pitied. This is not said in any unkindness or disrespect to 
Mr. Williams, but in real sorrow that he should have debased his un- 
derstanding, and vitiated his taste, by endeavouring to fix fanciful and 
poetical conceits on the real and most solemn facts of divine revela- 
tion, until he has come to admire and teach such silly stuff as has just 
been quoted; and also under a strong sense, that such trifling with 
the Word of God, come from whom it may, whether backed by the 
name of St. Gregory, or St. Augustin, or an angel from heaven, should 
be strenuously resisted by every man who is truly anxious “ lest feel- 
ing and imagination should take the place of holiness and truth.” 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE REV. MR, H. J. ROSE. 
To the Editor of the St. James's Chronicle. 


Sir,—Having seen at different times in your columns some remarks on the 
late Mr. Hugh James Rose, and Mr. Maitland, the Librarian of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in connexion with the tractarian controversy, which are 
founded on a misconception of the opinions and character of these gentlemen, 
1 beg the favour of your permission to make some :cmarks on them. 

With respect to Mr. Rose, I was well acquainted with him ; and from the 
circumstance of my living in the neighbourhcod of Cambridge, was in tbe 
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habit of having occasional intercourse with him at the time he held the office 
of Christian Advocate, and our conversations were frequently connected with 
the theological topics of the day. After Mr. Rose resigned that office, I suc- 
ceeded him in it after the interval of a year, and, in his visits to Cambridge, I 
was in the habit of communicating with him on the important subjects con- 
nected with the church at that period ; and I can assert with the greatest con- 
fidence, that I never heard from him any opinion which had the least tendency 
to those doctrines which have recently acquired so mournful a prominence, 
It is true that these opinions, even if they had appeared at this time, had not 
acquired any notoriety. But I may appeal, in proof of my assertions, to Mr. 
Rose’s published works to the very period of his death. 

With respect to the meeting, which was held at his house at Hadleigh, and 
which resulted in the issuing of the Oxford Tracts, the subjects debated at 
that meeting were in no respect of a theological character, but related solely to 
the peculiar dangers which appeared to beset the church at that period; and 
when at a later period these publications displayed their erroneous tendencies, 
] have the testimony of two of his most distinguished friends, that he expressed 
his opinion most strongly against them. It is due to the character of Mr. Rose, 
that his opinions should be judged of by the only true criterion,—the testimony 
of his friends, and his published writings; and to these I may add his sermons, 
which were preached at this period, and which were listened to by large and 
attentive audiences of all classes in the university, These will effectually 


contradict the imputations which have been cast on the soundness of his — 


opinions. Mr. Rose enjoyed the affectionate regard of his friends, and the 
high opinion of a large body of admirers, and they naturally feel interested in 
defending his reputation, now that he is no more. ' 

With respect to Mr. Maitland having had repeated opportunities of knowing 
his opinions on the different subjects of the tractarian controversy, I can state, 
unreservedly, that 1 know of no person whose views are more strongly opposed 
to these opinions than those of Mr. Maitland. 

With regard to the British Magazine, I know that it was established with a 
view of admitting subjects generally on theological subjects, and not in support 
of any particular opinions; and, therefore, the admission of articles of this 
description proves nothing, because it contains also articles of a different de- 
scription, and in confutation of these opinions. Mr. Maitland’s connexion 
with this review was only temporary (during Mr. Rose’s illness), till it passed 
into other hands; and I believe that it would be difficult to point out any 
article over which either of these gentlemen had any control as editor, savouring 
of these opinions. For what may have subsequently appeared in it, of course 
they are in no way responsible. 

Having, from my late official connexion with the University of Cambridge, 
and my acquaintance with Mr. Rose, had particular opportunities of knowin 
his opinions, I have felt it right, in justice to his memory, to state what 
know about them; and as I feel certain that your remarks have arisen entirely 
from mistake, I trust that I may beg the favour of your inserting this com- 
munication.—And I remain, your obedient servant, 

GeorGe Pearson. 

Castle Camps, October 15, 1845. 


JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 


Tue following correspondence between the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., and the Chevalier Bunsen, is extracted from a work 
lately published by the Chevalier, entitled Die Berfassung der Kirche 
der Bukunft. Praktisehe Erlauterungen zu dem Briefwechsel tber 
die Deutsche Kirche das Episkopat und Jerusalem, Mit Borwort und 
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volistandigem Briefwechsel herausgegeben von Christian Carl Josias 
Bunsen, der Philosophie und der Rechte Doctor. Hamburgh, 1845, 
Syo., pp. 453, 
Fasque Fettercairne, September 2, 1843, 


My pear Frienp,—You were so good as to place in my hands before my 
departure from London the work, in which, as I understood you, an authorita- 
tive exposition of the nature of the arrangements connected with the Bishopric 
at Jerusalem is given to the German public; 1 mean the ‘ Geschichtliche Darle- 
gung mit Urkunden.” I have read it with deep, but I am bound to say with 
painful interest ; and I feel that frankness on my part, and the recollection of a 
thousand kindnesses on yours, require of me that you should be the first person 
to whom I should thus state the nature of my impressions. 

You will not understand me to impeach the motives with which this exposi- 
tion has been written, or the perfect title of the author—I think you told me it 
was Abeken’s—to publish any view which he may think fit of the German Pro- 
testant Church ; but I do grieve that with this there should be connected a view 
of the English Church, and the proceedings of the Primate and the Bishop of 
London in relation to this Bishopric, which seems to me, I confess, not only 
quite at variance with the real character of the project itself, but also utterly 
fatal to whatever life or reality, whatever of hope for any others or for ourselves, 
there may be in our episcopal constitution. 

Iam bound to express the strongest conviction, that these ‘prelates are not 
parties to the statements of doctrine concerning the constitution of a church, 
which are ascribed in this work to their church; nor to the general principles on 
which the third section of it is founded, according to which I distinctly gather, 
that the persons whom the bishop at Jerusalem is to ordain for the German con- 
gregations (if any) will be, in the view of the author of that work, in full minis- 
terial communion with the ecclesiastical establishment both of their own country 
and of ours, and may move to and fro between the one and the other, officiating 
in each. - 1 am equally convinced that such was not the construction put upon 
the plan in this country, and is not in point of fact the right construction. ‘The 
question of communion between religious bodies cannot, it is obvious, be settled 
by a bye-blow, and any attempt thus to deal with it could only introduce con- 
fusion ; but I fear that either Germany has received an erroneous representation 
of the design, or that there are fundamental discrepancies in the views with which 
it has been promoted on this side of the water and on that respectively. 

My object in thus addressing you is really not to ask you to satisfy my mind 
by taking trouble upon yourself, so much as to liberate my own conscience in 
Stating the view forced upon me by a work which you placed in my hands; but 
undoubtedly it would be a relief and pleasure to me if you could acquaint me, 
that the ‘‘ Geschichtliche Darlegung” does not, in the particulars which I have 
named, convey an authoritative sense, to which the King of Prussia is pledged ; 
and if it were not pressing too far, I should be very glad to learn, whether the 
Archbishop and the Bishop of London, who act in this matter as presumed re- 
presentatives of every member of the English church, are acquainted with the 
contents of the work ? 

But I beg that you will not scruple to decline the trouble of answering, if you 
think that I had asked what you cannot with the most perfect convenience and 
propriety answer. 


t sincerely hope that you are now enjoying a holiday elsewhere than in 
London, though I address you there. ver 4 


Believe me always sincerely and warmly yours, 
(Signed) W. E. Grapstons. 


Fasque, September 8, 1843. 


My pear Friznp,— .... . I ought to add a word with reference to my last 
letter. I am afraid the regtets I expressed in it may savour of assumption and 
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. Any such feeling, I assure you, was far from me, and I pray you to 
excuse the appearance of it. Although I see in the church of England every- 
where the signs of revival and improvement, and although it is a duty to acknow- 
ledge and to be thankful for them, yet certainly every year that I live, and growing 
experience of public affairs, make me more deeply and painfully sensible of our 
sins, scandals, and unworthiness as a church. But then it is in the episcopate as 
the basis of truly apostolical institutions and discipline that I see the one vivid 
and powerful hope of our recovery. To efface therefore or weaken the defining 
lines of that basis, and of the little nae now connected with it, would be 
as I feel ruin to us, quite uncompensated by any benefit to others, 
Believe me ever most warmly and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. E. Grapstonr. 


Carlton Terrace, Sept. 13, 1843. 


My pear Frienp,—I received your letter of the 2nd last Saturday, when I was 
stepping into my carriage to go to town: and here I have been so entangled in 
business up to last night, that I can only this morning take up my pen to thank 
you for the kindness which prompted you to communicate to me rather than to any 
other the painful impressions which the third part of the German statement had 
produced upon your mind, 

Now my dear friend, let me first state, that the work must tell its own tale. 
It was written, by the king’s order, by one who had access to the papers and 
communications relating to my negotiation and the execution of its result. He 
has given such documents and extracts of documents (including the ‘“ State- 
ment”) as he thought fit. That is the official part of it: and I must leave this, 
right or wrong, to its own merits. 

The rest of the book is the work of the author, He wished to explain the 
king’s idea and the documents relating to its execution (Parts I. and IT.) to the 
German public. If he has done it erroneously, he will be convicted of his error. 
How far he has expressed the personal views of the king, is a question which 
appears to me not to belong to the book. 

This is the answer to the questions you put, as to the bearing of the work upon 
the king and the primates. Of course, the latter knew all the documents—and 
therefcre even more than the extracts here given, although not more than you 
read at the time: and the book itself was put immediately into their hands, A 
translation is, I believe, printing in London under Dr. Mac Caul’s auspices, 

But if you ask me frankly, whether the exposition in the third part expresses 
or not my own conviction and views, I feel it my duty to answer with equal 
frankness, that I am not aware of any point in which it does not. Abeken was 
desired to write according to his own conviction, from the impression received 
through the facts and papers he had been made acquainted with, and I was very 
thankful to find that they seemed to me to convey a just idea of what had been 
said and done here. As to his views of the church of England, he explains 
them not to the English, but to the Germans : and I cannot see how this exposi- 
tion (essentially the same as put forth in his letter to Dr. Pusey) should affect 
thechurch of England in her view of her constitution, unless it rans against such 
authoritative emanations as articles and canons. By quoting Hooker, he has 
clearly indicated the standard by which he wishes that church to be considered 
by his countrymen, 

As to the intention of intruding upon the church of England a communication 
with another religious body by such an explanation as he (rightly or not) gives in 
that section—you may set your mind at ease. It is as far from his personal 
views as from the work to which they relate: and certainly nothing could have 
more obstructed his way to the German mind than even the appearance of such 
anintention, I mean to speak of the truly enlightened and Christian public. But 
I confess to you, I do not see in the book, what you seem to have discovered in it 
(if L understand you rightly), I mean ‘ that the persons (ordained by the bishop 
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at Jerusalem for the service under him) ys move to and fro between the one 
and the other ecclesiastical establishment, officiating in each.” 

‘This is not the case. They must be ordained by him: because the diocese is 
one of the Anglican church. Being ordained at Jerusalem by him, we consider 
them well ordained. How can you find fault with this, or how can it attack, 
weaken or corrupt, episcopacy ? They are not to officiate in an English congrega- 
tion, neither at Jerusalem nor elsewhere. Of course such a demand would have 
been made, if the bishopric had been a common one, as was supposed by my 
countrymen, who therefore protested against the obligation of the Jerusalem ordi- 
nation. The great, real result of Abeken’s book has been to silence ignorance 
and to counteract prejudice in this respect. 

11 o'clock —This moment I receive, my dear friend, your beautiful letter of 
the 8th. Believe me, I had never suspected you of any but the kindest motives in 
writing to me, and I think the preceding pages will show to you, that your frank 
explanation on the subject itself had been welcomed by me as I welcomed, earl 
in 1839, the appearance of your work, expressedly also respecting those points [ 
could not quite agree upon, as upon historical assumptions or lemmata, 
from which I was obliged most strongly to dissent. I thought the detter of them 
as untenable, as the spirit and intention seemed to me, also in these very points 
(and seem to me now) beyond all praise and truly catholic; you then forgave me 
my frankness, and so I hope you will do now, 

I cannot testify to you the sincerity of this my feeling at the present occasion 
better than in repeating to you (and rather pointedly, in order to be brief) what I 
then told you I considered to be the only tenable ground, philologically, histori- 
cally, and theologically, to explain, to defend, to enjoin episcopacy on catholic 
grounds. For when you say in your second letter, that you found your hope of 
the recovery of your church on the episcopate, as the only means therefore to 
revive the church, I feel in my conscience that 1 owe to you, as a friend and asa 
Christian, to declare in what sense | can agree with you, and in what sense I 
should dissent from you, if this point was to be stretched, and made a doctrinal 
test aud covenant of salvation: not as being a German protestant, but as desiring 
to be a catholic christian, What lam now going to say, 1 mean to say, not 
against you, but against a system, vesting in the episcopate an absolute right, 
which, according to Hooker, cannot be given even to the whole ministry. 

There are ¢wo views in which the episcopate can be considered as the basis of 
truly apostolical institutions, and thus as the safety of the church, and therefore 
most tenderly and jealously watched, and most strongly recommended to the 
respect of fellow-Christians, individually and nationally. 

‘he one view I wish to be allowed to call the constitutional. The safety of a 
state generally depends upon the preservation of its form of government, and 
thus may also that of the church, There are even very strong reasons to assert, 
that the abolition or extinction of episcopacy generally endangers the soundness 
of the church’s life, and ex her to despotism from within or from without. 
And the reason of this I believe to be, not only the danger which always mustac- 
company any constitutional change, and in particular the weakening of the power 
of government and of the respect for sacred forms, but also the inherent and incur- 
able onesidedness and defect of every form of ecclesiastical government (I think 
of any government, civil as well as ecclesiastical) in which the conscience of the 
individual ruler—call him bishop, king, president, judge, consul, dictator—is 
violated. Such a violation of conscience | find wherever there is no free and 
bona fide power of veto, in legislation, and in the exercise of personal functions : 
for conscience is nothing but a veto. But as to the episcopate, I have always 
asserted, and shall always assert, that it has peculiar claims to the respect of 
christian communities. Its establishment (as f believe in spite of the bad argu- 
ments produced to prove its existence before the decease of the surviving apostle), 
became very soon general, although in two very different forms as to the appoint- 
ment (i. e. consecration) of bisho And under God, through the Spirit which 
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to shine to mankind as the first manifestation of organized humanity, beyond the 
limits of national life. Even in the corruption and almost extinction of church 
life I am ready to give to this institution no greater share than to any other 
element of the constitution, It is true that the despotism of bishops paved the way 
to the despotism of the popes: but the despotism of bishops was the consequence 
of the corruption of the original idea of Christian ministry, in its relation to the 
people, and to the whole body of the church, and thus was the fault of the whole 
clergy. Finally, this corruption was the natural consequence of the gradual cor- 
ruption of that divinely taught and divinely established nature of the 

, and consequently the exclusive priesthood, of every believing Christian 
as such: and therefore it was the fault and just punishment of the whole church . 
True religion perishes always first by a metastasis—viz., by changing the centre of 
its existence (and is the original sin and fall of mankind anything else ?) and only 
then by the corruption of all the composing elements, The divinely taught and 
enjoined centre of the existence and life—and therefore development—of the 
church, in its positive expression I wish to be allowed to call, as I am sure it is, 
the inwardness and spirituality of its organic action as the body of Christ, conse- 
quently of its priesthood and sacrifice. This means negatively; that its life is 
attacked in its centre more than by any error, schism and heresy on a peculiar 
point of theological doctrine, by the idea of a Levitical priesthood, and an ele- 
mentary sacrifice from the “elements of the world” (croeytia rod xéopov). 
Now if history can prove anything, the history of the church proves (by inde- 
lible records) that this metastasis began early: took its origin fisurgicall » then 
was explained scholastically, finally was sanctioned by the decree of the absolute 
and positive (and therefore apostatizing) reverse of the christian sacrifice in the 
Council of Trent, through the article on the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass :; and 
never shone Christ’s promise to his church brighter than at this crisis ! 

The ideas of church, sacraments, priesthood, sacrifice thus being gradually cor- 
rupted, it would be hard to visit this corruption upon one of the elements of the 
constitution of the church: it would be absurd even to attribute this corruption 
to any and all of the elements of that constitution, Itis true, the bishop became 
and remained long time the appointed means of strangling the life of the church 
in its convulsive, but vital, movements: but in that state of things, any govern- 
ment might have done the same ; at all events to proscribe episcopacy on 
account would be even worse than proscribing royalty on similar grounds. 

But I go further still: I maintain that no wodurixdg dvnp, I mean nobody 
who understands really and practically the Christian polity (wod:reia), the ter- 
restrial necessities of God’s kingdom on earth, will believe, that we can manifest 
and maintain and render efficient the catholic element of a national church 
without the form of episcopacy, in its primitive, and (as to its purely disciplinary, 
oe Sogmetin, intention) probably apostolic character, as I have atiempied before 
to define it. 

Forgive, my dear friend, not only the imperfection of such fsa mrepéeyra as 
those preceding, but the lengthiness, even with all this abruptness, of my confes- 
sions. Allow me to add in a few words, in what way and for what reasons, I do 
and ever shall protest against another, and widely different view of episcopacy, 
and its absolute right. Not, if apologetically a church, like that of England, 
says, through some of her not authoritative organs, although it may be by fathers 
and luminaries, that the apostolic succession of Christ's appointed ministers 
(which we call the successio apostolica divini ministerii, taking this ministry as an 
indivisible body, but as a ministry in the church, not as the church itself) is only 
manifest and efficient if it includes episcopacy : that therefore, it is even iden- 
tical, and exclusively identical, with episcupal succession. I certainly cannot 
consider this otherwise than many similar points in English life—viz., as the 
imsular idiosyncrasy in declaring and embodying a catholic truth, and as the 
national expression of a catholic principle. If a national church finds it conve- 
nient to express thus a principle in a national form, the misunderstanding of 


which she has guarded against by liturgy and articles, and the unlimited acknow- 
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ledgment of the paramount authority of the Bible, no wise man will therefore 
quarrel with her, although it may be good, she should from time to time be made 
aware of the difference between idea and form, of relative and of absolute rigit, 
and above all, between right and truth. 

But if and whenever episcopacy is to be made the badge of churchship, not 
constitutionally and nationally (which is a lawful act of national sovereignty), but 
on principle, and catholically :—if the church, as manifesting itself and existing 
through episcopacy, is to take place of Christ and the Spirit, who alone can give 
real churchship, because new life (viz., filial thankfulness and self-devotedness, 
springing out of the divinely free will, instead of the feeling of accursedness and 
Saget consequences of the bondage of self)—if covenanted salvation is to be 
made dependent upon this episcopacy, then I think the deathblow is aimed at 
the church’s inmost life, the eternal decree of condemnation is passed upon her, 
unless she repent. Yor she is seeking salvation in man and not in God, in the 
“‘*beggarly elements of this world” and not in the divine life, source of all life, 
and sole deliverer from death and corruption ‘she is attacking “ the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,” Christ's redeemed, and the native. citizens of 
Christ’s kingdom: she is crucifying Christ and practically denying the merits of 
his sacrifice. Not the Gentiles, but the Jews crucified Christ, and so they do 
still, Of all this I feel convinced, as I feel convinced of the existence of God, 
and as I believe in the saving death and divinity of Christ, and in the ever renew- 
ing almighty power of the Spirit. 1 Aope, I should feel so, although to my deep 
affliction, if God had made me to be born in the Romish church. I do not say 
any a of this as a protestant, although I bless the reformers for having 
taught it me, opening to me the sense of scripture and of church history. But it 
is unnecessary to add, that I should consider it as a parricidal act (besides its 
being godless in my mind, at all events) if I did not vow to devote all the energies 
of my mind, insignificant as they are, and the last drop of my blood, to protest 
against such an episcopate in the church of that nation to which it is my privi- 
lege (I say so in thankfulness) to belong. If an angel from heaven should 
manifest to me, that by introducing, or asserting, or favouring only, the introduc- 
tion of such an episcopacy into any part of Germany, I should not only make 
the German nation glorious and powerful over all the nations of the world, nay, 
combat successfully the unbelief, pantheism, atheism of the day—I should not 
do it: so help me God. Amen !—We may be doomed to perish, church and 
state ; but we must not be saved and cannot be saved by seeking life in externals. 

My dear friend, take this long, crude, and ill-written confession as my chris- 
tian thanks for the kindness, regard, and affection of one whose christian sincerity, 
courage, and earnestness I feel it a privilege to love, for I do, and did from the 
beginning, venerate it from the bottom of my heart. To such minds as yours, 
and to such friends as you, one feels so poor and so naked : for one has nothing 
to offer them but that unrestricted openness, which not alone from prudential 
motives, one withholds from the world. There must be left no possibility of 
mistake as to my convictions and opinions in your mind : for otherwise I should 
feel ungrateful. I felt besides, that I owed such a frank confession to myself: 
for with this I am sure you will find me consistent in all I have done, written and 
said, and, under God's mercy, in ali I may still have to do, write, and say. 
There never has been, and 1 trust there never will be, any diplomacy neither in 
my divinity nor in my official activity about church matters here or elsewhere : if 
it had ri it would, God be thanked! not have been less, as to the po 
against the precepts of my king, than, as to the first, against the precepts of my 

Dixi et animam servavi! Now allow me to add one word, a request, as to our 
practical position in the case of the bishopric at Jerusalem. In my conviction, 
and, I believe I may say, in that of the prelates with whom that transaction was 
concluded, the idea of the king and the manner in which it has been realized, in 
one word, the establishment itself at Jerusalem, is entirely independent of the 
half-doctrinal, half-historical, half-constitutional struggle of two parties in the 
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church of England these three hundred years: I might almost say, as much as 
it ig independent of Toryism and Whiggism. It prejudges no question of 
vitality at issue on that ground : I mean, of course, as far as that struggle is bon 
fide within the church of England, from Laud to Tennison, the church as it 
stands by articles and liturgy. But certainly, last of all does it seem to me to 
havea tendency towards weakening the authority of the episcopate, of whieh, on 
the contrary, it is the first public acknowledgment the church of England ever 
received. 

Those who were instrumental in bringing it about, may, among other imper- 
fections, have their own private opinions, theories, prejudices, and these may show 
themselves in what they may have to say or to write in defence of what they 
have done. But the bishopric at Jerusalem is and will remain as free and inde- 
pendent of these, as it ever may be of the formulas, theories, systems and perhaps 

judices of those who have attacked it or will attack it, like Mr, Hope, or have 

efended it, on the same ground, like Mr, Perceval. The “statement published 

by authority” does not prejudge any English church question, nor the ‘* Evan- 
gelische Bis-thum in Jerusalem” (much less then any English) any German 

church question. Both give facts, and to these facts add explanations: the one 
(and that alone authoritatively, in ecclesiastical sense) for England, the other for 

Germany. Ten or fifteen years will show, whether and how some good can be 
done by Christian co-operation—not fusion, or confusion—of protestant national 
churches at Jerusalem. It could evidently, I think, not be effected in any other 

way. Whatever may have been decreed by Providence, the only statesmanlike 
view seems to me this, to give it a fair trial, and not mix it up with the theories 
of either side or nation, and with the struggles of the day. This would be worse 
than the quarrels among the crusaders of different nations, when they carried 
their party feuds, and their national ambitions into the Holy Land. Let Zion be 
a neutral ground, and let in particular what we Germans say, in our idiomatic 
and idiosyncrastic way, not make you, the son of the church of England, and 
the author of the Relation of the Church with the State, think less favourably of 
the work, which under great difficulties, and the combined attack of infidels and 
papists, is carrying on upon that holy spot, in faith and hope, and I believe I 
may add, in charity. In the hope you will apply this request in particular to 
my crude confessions in this interminable letter, I remain, my dear friend, with 


true attachment 
i Yours, most faithfully, 
| (Signed) Bunsen. 


Fasque F'ettercairn, September 19, 1843, 

My pear Fairenp,—I have received and perused with attention your very 
interesting letter, The frankness and amplitude of its disclosures speak for 
themselves, and do not require even to be stated in terms, oe reach further 
than any explanation of your views which I had formerly received, but certainly 
they do not add any element at all at variance with what preceded them. I am 
tied and bound by my own conscientious convictions, and by testimony born ii 
the face of the world of which they were and are the ground, to a theory of 
episcopacy and the visible church different from yours. But I am content to 
witness in patience the struggles of truth, and to await her manifestation, cer- 
tainly not with indifference, among conflicting doctrines, but, on the other hand, 
without attempting to take out of the hands of my fellow-christians (even in cases 
where they are not my superiors in all the qualifications for a right judgment— 
cases different from that now before me) the exercise of the functions of their 
own conscience. Neither do I on behalf of my country desire to exact from 
other nations a conformity or any especial regard to those idiosyncrasies in 
which it so much abounds. Indeed, you go far beyond me in this respect: for 
while you are ready to tolerate our making episcopal orders a condition of minis- 
terial communion as a law of national polity, I could not at all excuse or endure 
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the obstracting for such a cause those channels of intercourse which ought 
to pervade and vitally and sensibly to connect all the parts of the body of Christ, 

Let me assure you that I quite agree in the practical observations at the close 
of your letter. i dia not intend in writing to you that, whatever your theory of 
the bishopric might be, any attempt should be made here to undo what has been 
done: and I shall indeed be wel! contented to see whether in the lapse of a rea- 
sonable time good will arise (to use your own expressions) from co-operation 
without fusion : from a tentative effort, intended to ascertain what potential capa. 
cities of real union may exist in the two, without any compromise or departure 
on either side in the mean time from its own ground. 

What I feel inclined to question in the “ Geschichtliche Darlegung” is not the 
freedom which the writer uses in affixing his own sense to the arrangements for 
the bishopric, but the construction which he has given to the ordinances and 
declarations of the church of England: a construction which is, I conceive, 
= contrary to their sense and to the recently published declarations of the 

ishop of London, himself a principal co-operator in the proceedings. 

Ido not blame the act of thus giving a construction to the transactions on 
behalf of the English church: it may have been and probably was a necessity, 
although in the statement here it was not found indispensable to show that accord- 
ing to your ecclesiastical institutions they must bear a particular sense: but I 
regret it, because it seems to me that the scheme itself, undertaken from motives 
so admirable, is placed in a false position by being understood and explained in 
contrary senses in Germany and England respectively, and because I confess it 
also appears to me that Abeken’s interpretation requires, that in some manner or 
other it should be said by way of protest, we are not bound by it. 

It is quite true that his letter to Dr. Pusey was written in the same sense ; but 
that was taken as an individual expression of opinion. And of those who have 
written for the bishopric in England, no one, so far as [ know them (Hook, 
Perceval, Maurice, Palmer, Allies), has adopted anything like it. 

I am very glad to hear, it is likely that the work is to be translated. You 
have told me Pe ag I could ask or expect at present, in saying it has been 
placed in the hands of the Archbishop and Bishop of London ; and perhaps I 


_ may be able to learn hereafter in what light they view it. 


But the work, I quite agree with you, stands quite distinct from the construc- 
tions put upon it: it should have a fair and a full trial with every predisposition 
in its favour, and I see no reason why any difference in the interpretation of 
past proceedings should be allowed in the smallest degree to prejudice it, unless 
and until some practical difficulty requiring adjustment shall have actually arisen 
in its progress. This is my distinct view of the case in its present position: at 
the same time I apprehend the difficulties | have feared would occur, in case 
Bishop Alexander should ordain German candidates, and when it was found that 
those candidates were in ministerial communion with the national church estab- 
lishment of Prussia any subsequent question should arise as to their relation to 
the church of England. 

Be assured that the length of your letter could be no fault in my eyes, and 
considering the importance of the matters it had to explain, there was no part of 
it that I could have wished omitted ; unless, indeed, those in which you pass or 
imply much too favourable a judgment upon myself, and of which I can only hope 
and pray that they may have an influence in helping me to be that which you 
take me for. 

Believe me always, my dear friend, your sincerely attached, 


(Signed) W. E. Grapstone. 


TRANSLATION OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S SPEECH. 
(From he Morning Herald, October 22.) 
“ T nave given to the Berlin Court of Aldermen sufficient time to think over their 
present step. I made it a condition for receiving the address that it should be 
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read and handed to me by themselves in person. I indulged in the pleasing hope 
that they would take another view of the matter, and discover, at last, that it 
would be a singular proceeding to read in my presence, and face to face, a long 
theological dissertation. You have, however, gentlemen, wished to do so, and I 
have acceded to your wishes. I willingly grant to the head authorities of my be- 
loved native city that which I would refuse to others. The sentiments of true 
attachment to king and fatherland, of which the civic authorities have given the 
bright example to the inhabitants, justify this preference. You have spoken; I 
have listened ; and I shall now reply, as well as I can do, after hearing your 
address. 

“ You have manifested a lively interest for ecclesiastical affairs, and I must, 
therefore, assume that you are correctly acquainted with the real legal situation of 
our national Evangelical church. You must, accordingly, well know, that as by 
the Reformation the power of the church was deprived of its representative—the | 
church and the reformers themselves made it over to the Sovereign of the country, 
It rests now on my throne, and considerably adds to its burden, It imposes im- 
portant duties on me. It gives me, however, the incontestable and undisputed 
right to take part in the government of the church, I refrain, however, from 
doing so, as five years of my administration have clearly proved. Gentlemen, 
pay particular attention to what I am now going to say, for it is the key of my 
reply. I do not take any part in the government of the church, because I follow 
an invariable principle, to let the church organize itself. The late king left the 
church a precious gift,—that is to say, the synod. The former head of the 
spiritual department was not favourably disposed towards such an institution, and 
allowed it to be dormant. Under the present minister, who, like myself, is not 
afraid of publicity and the light, the synods have been recalled to life. The 

nods are the right organs to express the sentiments of the church. As soon as 
they give the impulse to an organization of the church, I will cheerfully lay my 
hand to the work, and bless the day on which I can return the ecclesiastical power 
wer the right hands, But without the suggestion of the proper organs I shall do 
nothing. 

“ T must deny that the civic authorities have any right to mix indirectly or 
directly in the affairs of the Evangelical National Church ; but I willingly concede 
to them a moral competency, if they had fulfilled in an eminent degree their duties 
as patrons of the churches, if they had manifested under other circumstances the 
same interest for church matters, and had, above all, religiously maintained the 
bond of Protestant brotherhood, But, gentlemen, with my hand on my heart, it 
is not possible for me to recognise these moral attributes in the Court of Alder- 
men. Cast a glance at the spiritual condition of our city. In no city, great or 
small, of our country, is the care of souls so ill provided for, One almost in- 
credible but true circumstance must be particularly placed under view. It is, 
that under Frederick William I., when the city reckoned between 50,000 and 
70,000 inhabitants, the number of pastors, not Se but strictly numeri- 
cally, was more considerable than it is to-day, with 400,000 inhabitants in Berlin. 

‘** Many efforts have been made to remedy so unsatisfactory a state of things. 
Private individuals, parishes, my late father and myself, have all lent aid, but 
our efforts were always counteracted by difficulties which it is saddening to re- 
call. Some of those endeavours were successful only with much labour and loss 
of time, and others failed altogether. 

“ The Protestant sentiments of fraternity have been recently violated in the 
most painful manner by the point blank refusal of the Court of Aldermen to 
accede to the request made by the English Protestants for the temporary joint 
use of one of the many churches in the patronage of the former, at the very time, 
too, when they offered to the dissenters from the Roman church the use of two 
churches, without, as I believe, having been asked to do so, When I find such 
things happen, I cannot, unfortunately, recognise in the civic magistrates that 
moral right which I would otherwise willingly acknowledge. 

“The most painful portion, however, of your address, remains now to be at~ 
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tended to. You have pointed out the orthodox believers in the Evangelical 
church as a party. This has afflicted me. But you have gone still further; you 
have furtively, but clearly, blamed my yong for favouring a party, inn 
respect to the latter point, gentlemen, I shall, through a sentiment of my own 
dignity, as well as of that of my delegated authorities, pass it over with offended 
silence (mit beleidigten stillschweigen). With regard to the latter point, I must. 
address some remarks to you. You have in your zeal so far forgotten yourselves 
as to mention a name and to point out an individual as the standard-bearer of an 
opinion, which the calm observer, which even each of you, gentlemen, and which 
I myself can only accuse of too great zeal in the fulfilment of sworn duties, and 
of including them in too limited a circle. On these points I altogether agree with 
you. But you complain before me of those men at a time in which our church 
is afflicted and disgraced (betriibt und geschaindet) by persons who have, to our 
knowledge, taken the same awful oaths as those men ; who have done so, more- 
over, voluntarily, unsolicited, and solemnly, before the altar of God, and who 
now with these oaths on their consciences go about preaching defection (abfull) 
and making use of illegal means to stir up the people and convoke popular meet- 
ings (sich ungesetzlicher mittel bedienen, das volk aufregen send volksversammlungen 
ausschreiben). 

“Out of this number you have mentioned no name in the address, neither 
have you expressed in it one word of honest indignation at their unexampled 
conduct. All Europe has its eyes fixed upon us and on the movement in our 
church. And what opinion, I ask, must the impartial believers in foreign lands 
form of the situation of our church and of its patrons when the civic authorities 
of Berlin come into the presence of their king, and make such bitter complaints 
against men who have only proved but too faithful, whilst they have no charges 
to bring against those who have really the characteristics of a party, and, assuredly, 
of a very dangerous party. This has deeply grieved me. I lament it as a mis- 
fortune, and must therefore, gentlemen, express from my heart my disappro- 
bation ( Meine missbilligung von gauzen herzen aussprechen.) 

“* Genuine friendship exists only in truth. Ihave added my mite to it, for I 
have communicated to you, whom I cheerfully name my friends, my opinion on 
the subject, and have done so with the best intentions, and to the best of my 
knowledge. During 400 years a pleasing bond of love and confidence has united 
our princes and our city, and has often proved a rich blessing. In the confidence 


that my well-meant words will strengthen and confirm that. bond, I now dismiss 
you in friendship.” 
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DR. PUSEY’S SECOND LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


(From the English Churchman of October 2nd and 9th.) 


Ovr readers will find, below, the letter, which was promised last week, upon 
the decision of the Arches Court in the case of Mr. Oakeley. In prefixing a 
very few brief observations to this communication, we may as well state, in 
reply to an inquiry which has (in the most friendly manner) been put to us, 
that these letters, as well as all other communications, from whomsoever they 
may proceed, are inserted subject to the same rule as that which is perma- 
nently prefixed to our department of correspondence—viz., that we are not re- 
sponsible for the opinions of our correspondents. We give these letters io this 
place— ist, on account of the character of the writer, and the importance which 
is attached to all that he says at the present crisis; and, 2ndly, on account of 
the vital importance of the subjects upon which he writes. 
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‘Of the motive which has induced him ¢o come forward upon the present 
occasion, we cannot imagine that any good man will speak in any other terms 
than of the highest respect. To endeavour to keep in their appointed and only 
legitimate fold those who, it is to be feared, are becoming restless, and inclined 
to stray into forbidden and unhealthy pastures, is a work worthy of saints and. 
angels. But one “ master-hand” has already been stretched out in the same 
direction, and, we apRennends without that measure of success which would 
counterbalance the obvious danger of the experiment. Nor do we anticipate 
any other result, whoever may make the attempt, except in those cases where 
there is simple restlessness or dissatisfaction, without a thought or desire of 
wandering. 

Hamanly speaking, we see no way out of our present troubles until our 
rulers* systematically and energetically set to work to reform our present 
abuses, by bringing our practice into strict conformity with our theory, While 
the clergy popged or by “ the pressure from without,” pick and choose 
which laws of the church they will break, and which they will obey; while 
the efficacy of the holy sacraments is flatly, or by implication, denied from our 
pulpits, and in pamphlets; while the daily service and public catechising are 
withheld from the laity ; while, in short, one party in the church is allowed 
todo what they please, when they please, and how they please, it cannot 
reasonably be expected that another party in the churcht will consent to be 
restrained within what are, comparatively, most narrow and unjustifiable limi- 
tations. We conceive that strict justice to all parties, strict justice and faith 
fulness to the church herself, will do more to restore unity than anything and 
everything beside. 

But, meanwhile, we cannot help thinking that much might be done to meet 
the difficulties of those for whom the following letter is intended, if th 
would draw up a plain, definite, and formal statement of what they require,} which 
isat present denied to them. Let us have the precise points, one by one, 
placed before the church. Until this be done we do not see how the church 
can find a remedy for their grievances. General statements and terms—e. g., 
“all Roman doctrine,” are worse than useless; men want minute and intelli- 

ible details of difficulties, which, apparently, were no difficulties to Taylor, 

ammond, Bull, and Hooker; or, at least, not such as to make them doubt 
that their duty and their safety lay inthe English church.§ Are we better or 
wiser than they? They well knew what some among us appear to doubt, 
that it is better to— 


« bear the ills we have, 


Than fly to others which we know not of.” 


THE RECENT JUDGMENT IN THE COURT OF ARCHES. 
LETTER Il. 


Sir,—I will proceed, as I proposed, to the other subject, the case of Mr. 
Oakeley. Among the heart-aches which are, day by day, the portion of 
every one who loves our church, it gives a fresh heart-ache to look at that 


* (Of course :— this party always throws the blame of all the mischief they do on 
their spiritual superiors. B, M.] 

t (So that it is confessed, after all, that they are but a party,— another party in 
theehurch.” Who can forget with what horror the bare mention of the word party, 
in gounexion with them, used to be received.—Ep. B. M.] 

4 [Surely this is asking these restless and dissatisfied people to do an impossi- 
bility. All they really want is to be allowed to do as they like : and when they have 
Gone over to Rome, they will be just as restless and dissatisfied as ever.—Ep. B. M.] 

§ [But what would Taylor, Hammond, Bull, and Hooker, have thought of an 
English clergyman claiming the right to hold all Roman doctrine—or “ to be in a 
state of neutrality asto Roman doctrine,”—as Dr. Pusey says? The supposition is 
monstrous.—Ep. B. M.] 


Vou. XXVILI.— November, 1845. 20 
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case. There must have been some strange misconception, that such a letter 
should have been written, printed, and prosecuted. pase at once, to say, 
that I do not mean to impute blame to any one. I, of course, have no access 
to what passed in the mind of him who instituted the proceedings against 
Mr. Oakeley. It were in every way unbefitting in me to have a thought 
about it. Even if I had, I could not here discuss it, and should withhold my 
mind from it, both out of reverence for his office,* and gratitude for his zeal 
in alleviating the heathenism of the metropolis. 1 am speaking merely of 
the result, of a painful feeling of incongruity which presses itself upon the 
mind, as one reads in the judgment the almost over-candid statements in 
Mr. Oakeley’s letter, and sees them made to aggravate the charge against 
him, and the very groundwork of that charge. Where that misunderstand- 
ing lay, it is not for me to conjecture the sorrow is, that it should have 
been, and is now, irremediable. It surprised no one, probably, who was 
looking -on, that, after Mr. Oakeley had published his letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, he was called upon to resign the licence of Margaret chapel. There 
seemed, indeed, to be much to be said why, when there is an unbounded tolera- 
tion upon the one sidet, there should be toleration on the other also. In 
critical conditions of the human frame, physicians often, I believe, stand still, 
and leave it, as it is said, *‘ to nature’’—1. e., they trust to the implanted power 
of life and God’s good providence, and interfere not. ‘‘ When the ship” wherein 
St Paul was, “‘ was caught, andcould not bear up against the wind,” Scripture 
says, ‘“‘ we let her drive.” ‘‘ Fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, 
they strake sail, and so were driven.” And better was it with them then, 
trusting in God's providence, than when they afterwards ‘discovered a cer- 
tain creek with a shore, into the which they were minded, if it were possible, 
to thrust in the ship.” When they “supposed that they had obtained their 
purpose” there ‘‘ arose a tempestuous wind; when they “ let the ship drive,” 
although “ for many days neither sun nor stars appeared,” by which they might 
shape their course, God guided them in safety away from “the quicksands 
into” which “they feared lest they should fall ;” when they were in sight of 
shore,” they sought to guide themselves, and fell into perils hidden from them 
and unsuspected. And so, in the present crisis of our church, of which no one 
can more than imagine the issue, in a state unprecedented in any other church, 
with perils on all sides, and perhaps not least, if we might retain the image 
of the vessel in Holy Scripture, lest ‘‘ the fore part stick fast and remain im- 
movable, but the hinder part be broken by the violence of the waves,” it cer- 
tainly might seem a very far-sighted wisdom in those who are set over her, to 
commit her future course wholly to God. There are tokens of his providence 
over her as heretofore, so manifoldly now: there are, through His mercy, tokens 
of the deepening presence of His Spirit within her ; there are perils numberless 
around her and within her; signs of future tempest, as yet, it may be, only 
like “a little cloud, arising out of the sea, like a man’s hand.’’ (Would that 
the signs of an approaching conflict with infidelity, of which there have been, 
for these twenty years, so many tokens, but which now seem thickening— 
perhaps, the last great conflict of faith and unbelief—were no more!) In such 


* [ But how will such professions of reverence consist with the sermon which Dr. 
Pusey preached on the eve of Mr. Oakeley’s sentence, intimating but too clearly hit 
belief that the persons concerned in that suit were about to commit the sin against 
the Holy Ghost ?—En. B. M.} 

t [But is this true? The bishops may sometimes pass over serious provocations— 
they may have wise and well-weighed reasons for doing so. But do they always do 
so? Has Dr. Pusey never heard of the case of Barnes vr. Shore,—the case of the 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Jordan,—Lyne v. Todd,—Burder v. Langley ,—Sande's 
v. Head,—every one of which have occurred within a short time? What can Dr. 


Pusey expect by such assertions, except to render his ecclesiastical superiors odious # 
partial and unjust ?—Ep. B, M.} 
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a case, it may be the truest wisdom and faith not to interfere either way, and, 
when we see that we cannot guide ourselves, to leave all to the guidance of 
God to overrule all to his ends. 

Such, one must imagine, has been the course adopted by him, who, during 
this eventful period, has been in the highest station in the church, It has 
always seemed to me one of the tokens of God's providence over our church, 
that at this perilous crisis we have had (in words used by S. Cyprian,) so 
“peace-loving a bishop” at the head of our church. And so it seemed to 
some that, in the case of Mr. Oakeley, it would have been no ordinary wisdom 
which should have accepted his plea, that the “ Letter to the Vice-Chancellor,” 
was an academical act only; and since others, in the same diocese, have, un- 
noticed, been guilty, out of that diocese, of direct acts of schism, that, on Mr. 
Oakeley’s part also, the assurance of his congregation should have been 
accepted, that, in all his past ministrations, there had been no controversial 
teaching, no teaching of which his bishop would have disapproved. It may be 
imagined how such an act would have pledged an affectionate mind, to whom 
his congregation was the one band upon earth, to devoted and watchful 
service in the bosom of his church. That band is now rent. God grant that 
our rulers may use much forethought and prayer ere they snap such another ! 
There must, one must think, have been some great misconception ere this 
could have been brought to an end as it was. One can understand what was, 
in fact, a challenge on Mr. Oakeley’s part, to the University, becoming matter 
of judicial inquiry; or an explanation to a bishop being taken into private 
consideration, and, if unsatisfactory to him, that such inquiry should proceed 
as before, or any other proceedings be adopted, which before were open ; 
but that one, confiding in the extreme, should pour out every feeling and 
thought he has to his bishop, should take pains to analyze himself and his 
inmost thoughts and give account of them, and that a letter, written in the 
full confidence of a son toa father, should become the subject of a severe 
criminal suit, and of severer condemnation,—how this should have come about 
one does not see. One cannot but mourn that such a temper should not have 
made itself better understood. They are the very materials which may best 
be turned to devoted service. One cannot understand how there should have 
been so much confidingness and so much severity; or how he who inspired 
the one, came to use the other. Of masters, those under them stand in fear, 
and are silent; to fathers, sons unbosom themselves freely. In either case, 
people know in which relation they stand. How, then, such openness could, 
(as by the judge (1) in this case) be turned into subject of blame, and an 
open-hearted explanation of an act which was called into question, itself be- 
come, instead of that act, the ground of condemnation, seems a mystery. The 
letter to the Vice-Chancellor was the original charge alleged, and as it appears 
from the present ‘‘ Judgment,” was no subject for judicial inquiry out of the 
University ; yet all previous steps were founded upon it; a letter is written to 
justify (if it might be) forbearance; and then a severer course is taken; 
criminal proceedings are instituted, and that not upon the original ground, 
but upon the explanation offered in mitigation. Even criminals are warned in 
our courts not to commit themselves; they are often acquitted, contrary to 
their own earlier plea of “ guilty.” This is not said in blame. All relations 
seem “at fault” now; and, amid great confusion and the din of various dis- 
cordant voices, people cannot speak to each other’s hearts, or read them. 
And so, perhaps, the lesson to be learnt from the whole is, what some thought 
before, that we must be content to have our own consciences clear before God ; 
and if, by His mercy, we trust that they are so, must give it up as lh»peless to 
approve ourselves to men. 

_ [tis plain, from the very face of the letter, that Mr. Oakeley’s only object 

in that letter was, to take off the responsibility from his bishop. It appears, 

from the judgment itself, that had Mr. Oakeley stood on the defensive, in a 
202 
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dry technical way, insisting on the privilege of the University, he could not 
have been reached by the jurisdiction of this court. But this, while it pro- 
tected himself, would have seemed to have committed his bishop to a degree 
of toleration, to which public feeling, insensitive in the last degree in an oppo- 
site direction, is keenly alive. To prevent (it seems from the very surface of 
the letter, I allude to nothing further) any invidiousness to the bishop from 
his retaining his charge of Margaret Chapel, Mr. Oakeley put out this letter, 
one may say, with all the confiding simplicity which seems part of the 
Gospel character of a child-like temper; and there must have been some 
strange misapprehension, that such a letter, so written, could become the 
basis of a severe criminal proceeding, one of which, in three centuries, there 
have been, I believe, but three instances in that court. As one sees it dissected, 
sentence by sentence, in the judgment, while undefended, the text rises vividly 
to one’s mind, and one cannot put it away, ‘‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk,”—i. e., in this application, “ Thou shalt not make tenderness 
and simplicity the means of inflicting injury.” However, in these sad days, 
it is well if any understand one another; misunderstandings are endless, and 
no one must complain. It is part of our portion. 

So now to look upon the case, only as it affects others. 

Neither, then, to this case, can I, as it affects others, attach any importance. 
I. And, first, it was understood at the time, that, being undefended, it could 
constitute no precedent. In other courts, judgment goes by default. The 
case is not gone into. Of course, in the present instance, the judge had reason 
for giving so minute a decision. It appears that, on some formal grounds in 
point of law, Mr. Oakeley, although not aware of it himself, was technically 
regarded as still persisting in his defence.(2) Whether this involved the 
necessity of giving so minute a judgment, at the risk of seriously misrepre- 
senting the party accused, was, of course, a matter upon which the judge had 
to decide according to his conscience. 1 am speaking simply of the necessary 
results. The judge took the publication to pieces, put what was, necessarily, 
his own interpretation upon the words of another, and then proceeded to give 
sentence upon such private and undisputed construction. Whether his con- 
struction was right or wrong, was mere hazard: it is a difficult thing for a 
person to throw himself into the mind of another of a very different way of 
thinking from his own. We see it every day, in all our controversy; it is the 
complaint of persons everywhere, that those who write against them misrepre- 
sent them—7. ¢., that they cannot understand. This is eminently so in matters 
of faith. It is, perhaps, impossible for any one to understand a truth which 
he has not received. A single letter, written on an emergency, in brief space, 
presupposing a good deal which had been written before, and only incidentally 
referring to it, the words, perbaps, not weighed, with no thought that it ever 
could become matter of judicial inquiry, on a view wholly new to the judge, is 
not likely to have conveyed to the judge’s mind, by itself, a complete insight 
into its meaning. ‘The judge evidently doubted whether he understood parts 
of it aright. In matter of fact, he did partly understand, partly misunderstand, 
Mr. Oakeley: the misunderstanding was on a very grave and serious matter, 
both as to what Mr, Oakeley meant to claim by * holding and not teaching,” 
and as to the use of the word “ catholic,” which the judge identifies every- 
where with “ Roman.” I do not mean to say that this would have altered 
the judge's decision ; still it did involve very serious misrepresentation in a 
judgment which was circulated everywhere ; and amid that misunderstanding 
he passed his judgment. 

This is, of course, no hardship upon Mr. Oakeley; it was the natural con- 
sequence of leaving his cause undefended : when he thought it right to give 
up his cause, he knew that he must be condemned ; and whether without any 
alleged grounds, simply by default, as in other courts, or upon wrong grounds, 
or on the real grounds, mattered not to him personally. In any case he must 
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be crushed, and then it matters not much to a person, why. But it does take 
off the edge of a sentence, if the case is not gone into; if (which is the cha- 
racter of the sentence throughout, and its uniform tone) the judge takes the 
part of accuser also. It is the stern arraignment of an offender, This is, of 
course, not said in disrespect to the judge; it was, | suppose, unavoidable ; 
but the whole judgment has the air of one justifying the sentence he is pro- 
nouncing; it all looks one way; it finds all the fault it can, and, in some 
cases, fault which has no bearing upon the point at issue; and sees nothing 
mitigating. ‘This was because the judge did see nothing mitigating; nothing 
had ever been alleged, and he saw nothing. On the one side there had been 
great learning, assiduity, and research,” ‘‘ learned and able arguments,” em- 
ployed by the counsel for the prosecution ; on the other, nothing. But still, 
in effect, this did make it an er-parte view: it was so necessarily: but being 
such, it has morally no force upon the conscience, as legally, none, as a prece- 
dent in law. This was acknowledged, two years ago, in my own case; people 
said commonly, nothing was condemned but myself. However, it is a fact, 
that it constitutes no precedent. 

II, Not only was the cause technically undefended, but judgment was given, 
in part, at least, upon grounds which must have been modified, had it been 
defended. The judge ruled, that the “ articles, in their grammatical sense, 
were their own interpreter.” He says—‘ The view which I am inclined to 
take of this case, and the law of this case, is to confine myself entirely to the 
articles themselves ; the plain, grammatical construction of the articles; not 
to seek for the opinion of others, as to any of the intentions which were ex- 
pressed in them.” But the very question is ‘‘ What is the grammatical mean- 
ing of the articles?’ Have they only one grammatical meaning? Archbp. 
Laud observed that they might be taken, subject to the analogy of the faith, 
in a sense distinct from the current of previous interpreters.(3) Since Cal- 
vinists and Arminians have signed the XVIIth article, where is its one mean- 
ing? Extreme Calvinists have subscribed them, although Art. XVI. contra- 
dicts their doctrine, as they themselves evinced when they sought to have the 
words ‘* but not finally” introduced ; not to say anything of those who speak 
against the Athanasian creed, and still sign Art. VIII. The judge, indeed, 
proceeds: ‘* It would be, in point of fact, to do that which I certainly am by 
no means inclined to, to weaken the authority of the articles themselves, in 
their strength, as binding upon the clergy of this country, by referring to any 
opinions as to their real meaning, and their real intention. These articles 
must speak for themselves, and the court must make out, as well as it may, 
the points upon which it must give judgment, as to the way in which they 
differ from the church of Rome.’ But what is this but to say, that the judge 
has no occasion to regard any interpretation of the articles but his own? 
And, accordingly, he adopts a current exposition, without any consciousness 
of difficulties with which it is beset, which yet, had the case been defended, 
must have been brought prominently before him. What to some, and among 
these, the judge, seems the only sense, seems to myself and others, in parts at 
least, quite unnatural. Mr. Oakeley had himself written a tract on the his- 
torical view of the meaning of the Articles. Yet this whole question was not 
gone into. The judge expressly said, ‘‘ with this the court has nothing to do, 
except for this unnecessary and incidental allusion to it in the pamphlet.” 
And again, “ Mr. O. refers to his pamphlet on Tract 90, which is not before 
the court, and to which, therefore, the court can have no means of access for 
the present purpose.” Mr. Oakeley was tried according to a popular inter- 
pretation of the Articles, just as if Tract 90 and its defences, and among them 
that of Mr. Oakeley himself, had never been written. The judge appeared to 
think he could not do otherwise; and he must know; but then this shows, 
even more forcibly, that an undefended cause could not be fairly examined, 
since the judge was precluded from entering into a subject which would have 
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been the very ground of defence against the charges upon which the condemha- 
tion finally turned. The present judgment furnishes no ground whatever for 
concluding that such interpretation would have been condemned, since it was 
altogether unnoticed. 

ILI. The detailed interpretation of the Articles, into which the judge went 
in his judgment, illustrates still further the necessary defectiveness of a judg- 
ment passed on an undefended cause. This is not the place for going into the 
details of the controversy connected with Tract 90. Yet it may illustrate the 
present case, and perhaps be of further use, to point out that much of the pre. 
judice against those interpretations rests on a mere assumption, a pelitio prin- 
cipii. It is assumed that the Articles have a certain definite sense, which is 
that currently put upon them in the present day; a sense neither that of 
Warteirt on the one side, nor Laup onthe other. All former difficulties which 
Calvinists or Arminians may have had are laid to sleep, because people now 
are neither, not entering into the questions at all: it is assumed, then, that 
the Articles have one plain, definite, grammatical sense, and that whoever does 
not see this, simply strains them because he has a repugnance to their meap- 
ing. This repugnance is again assumed to be in consequence of a bias, more 
or less foreign to the tenour of the teaching of our church. Nothing can be 
less true. IL believe that, in whatever degree, any may have abandoned what 
was previously, more or less, the prevailing interpretation of the Articles, he 
did so, in the first instance, in order to set the Articles in harmony with our 
own church, and that, probably, in the following order :—1. In her liturgy. 
2. In her homilies, and the current of her more eminent divines. 3. Catholic 
antiquity, to whom she herself appealed, and to whom she referred us. (4) 
And I| suppose this, at least, will be by many accounted right, both that our 
own particular church is subordinate to the church catholic, and that if, of 
two interpretations, grammatically admissible, one would set her in contradic- 
tion to the whole church, the other in harmony with it, we might, at least, 
prefer that by which she should be in harmony with it. And so far from 
being conscious of any straining of the Articles, the sense in which I have 
subscribed them* has recommended itself to me and to others, not only as an 
admissible, but as their real, sense ; so that we cannot but look upon a very 
different intepretation, common in these days, as untrue, or foreign to their 
meaning. Mr. Oakeley, as is known, went further, and asserted both that 
they were compatible with every formal statement of doctrine, to which the 
Roman church is pledged, and that, historically, it was matter of fact that 
they who drew up the Articles meant to include the Roman catholics. For 
this, 1 think that he alleges strong grounds; although it may be true that the 
Articles were never actually signed by Roman catholics, the breach between 
us having taken place before our clergy were required to sign them. There 
does seem to have been a mutual forbearance, both on our own side and on 
that of the Roman church. Certainly, nothing can be more marked than the 
entire absence of any reference to ourselves in the history of the Council of 
Trent, while, on our side, there seems to have been no intention to oppose 
anything which had been formally decreed in the Western church. ‘‘ Roman 
catholics were present at the drawing up of the Articles; and, having first 
objected, eventually consented, which looks as if their difficulties had been 
considered.” And certainly, to myself, the popular interpretation of the 
Articles put forth in Tract 90 appears, now more strongly than even formerly, 
the only one admitted by the Articles themselves. Not to go further, if | 
may speak of myself, | never could understand the 19th Article, or see how 
its parts held together, as long as I understood it as censuring any formal 
decrees of the Roman church. I received it in earlier days, as I was taught 


* [Does Dr. Pusey mean that it was in this sense he originally subscribed them? 
Such an avowal would somewhat surprise those who recollect his controversy with 


Mr. Rose, 
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it, yet I never understood the relation of its different parts. For it compares 
the errors of the Roman church with those of the other patriarchal churches, 
“ Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch,” Now I know of no writer on the 
Articles who has interpreted this first part, “‘ As the church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch have erred,” of any formal decrees or statements 
of doctrine in those patriarchal churches. If, then, the two parts of the 
Article are to correspond with each other, neither does the latter part relate 
to any formal decrees of the Roman church. As the former part refers 
to popular corruptions, whether in “ living and manner of ceremonies,” or in 
‘« matters of faith,” in those churches, so, if they are to agree together, does the 
latter to popular corruptions in the Roman church. They are brought into a 
close parallel. As the church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have 
erred, so also the church of Rome hath erred.” bag do correspond, if both 
be interpreted of errors within those patriarchates ; they do not, if the former 
is interpreted of corruptions in those churches, the latter of formal decrees 
passed by the church of Rome. The word “ their” [‘ their living,” &c.] also, 
can only be explained in this way. For either (as has been suggested) it 
relates to individuals in the church, in which case the errors spoken of are 
plainly not those of the church itself, or, if it relates to the four churches 
before spoken of, collectively, it makes the parallel the closer, And this 
general statement, that error did exist, was all which the case required. The 
Article is a plea for the reformation by ourselves—viz., that there were cot- 
ruptions to reform. An eminent divine of the 17th century alleges popular 
corruptions as a chief ground to justify the reforming of our church within 
ourselves.(5) In like manner, it was beside the purpose of the framers of the 
Articles to make any declaration against a// general councils. And with this 
view, that the anti- Roman Articles were directed against popular abuses, their 
very structure corresponds; nothing, at least, (as has been observed,) can 
stand in more marked contrast, than the precise, definite, enurciations in the 
Ist, 2nd, and 5th Articles on the Holy Trinity, in which every word is of 
moment, and the popular character of the anti-Roman Articles. Who would 
use the language, “ in the which i¢ was commonly said,” of a doctrine formally 
laid down? 1, at least, am satisfied that the key to all the Articles against 
Rome is, that they were defensive of our own position,—pleas for the necessity 
of the step which we had taken, heretofore unexampled, that a national church 
should, on such subjects, decide for itself. 

This whole question had not been brought before the judge; he himself 
said ‘‘ it was not before the court.” We have no right to assume, then, that 
he would have delivered his judgment in the same way, had the whole bear- 
ings of the subject been submitted to him as a legal question. Many things 
Which the judge said, would bear hard upon our own Homilies, our chief 
divines, and ‘‘ the most ancient, learned, and godly doctors” of the church, to 
whom our Homilies (Book ii. Hom, ii. part i. ii.) refer. This he did not 
mean; and so, doubtless, would have spoken differently had the subject been 
argued before him: ‘Thus the judge speaks as if it were ‘‘a plain and direct 
contradiction,” that ‘‘ the church of Rome holds seven sacraments, the church 
of England, two;” but then the Homilies would be “ in direct contradiction 
with the Articles,” in that they call ‘ marriage” a “ sacrament” (1 B. vii. 1), 
having just mentioned, without any distinction, “ the sacrament of baptism.” 
In that, also, they say that, “in the exact signification of a sacrament, there 
be but two” (2 B., ix.) ; that “ absolution is no such sacrament as are baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper;” that “neither it, nor any other sacrament else, be 
such sacraments as baptism and the communion are that Augustine, 
Weighing the true signification and exact meaning of the word, maketh mene 
tion expressly but of two” (ib.): they imply that, in some sense and degree, 
other rites are sacraments. Again, the contrast which the judge draws 
between the two churches, as to the Apocrypha, would, probably, have been 
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modified, had it been recalled to his mind, that our Homilies call the book of 
wisdom “ the infallible and undeceivable Word of God,” (1 B., x. 1,) besides 

uoting its teaching as ** Scripture,” (2 B., ii. 1, xi. 2,) “the Word of God,” 
2 B., ii. 1,) in which it says that “ the Holy Ghost teacheth us,” (2 B., xi. 2.) 
Again, the doctrine of tradition, as stated in the council of Trent, although in 
other words, does not go beyond what is contained in the following language 
of the homilies :—* It shall be declared, both by God’s word and the sentences 
of the ancient doctors, and the judgment of the primitive church,” (2 B., ii. 3,) 
which is repeated, in summing up,—* Thus it is declared by God's word, the 
sentences of the doctors, and the judgment of the primitive church ;” and, in 
words, the doctrine is adopted by Hammond, who says (Parmnesis, § 3), “] 
make no scruple to grant that apostolical traditions, such as are truly so, as 
well as apostolical writings, are equally the matter of that Christian belief, which 
is equally secured by the fidelity of the conveyance, that as one is apostolic 
writing, so the other is apostolic tradition.” Let any one, again, weigh well 
what ts involved by calling the creeds, either by themselves, or together with 
Holy Scripture, or sometimes one, sometimes the other, ** The Rule of Faith,” 
(which is done both in antiquity and by our own divines, (6) ) or, by the state- 
ment in Bishop Morton’s(7) dying conféssion, that the creeds have been re- 
ceived, as the adequate rule of faith, by the church of England ;” or by Bishop 
Hall’s profession to his clergy (8), ‘‘ He that hath willingly subscribed to the 
Word of God, attested in the everlasting Scriptures ; to all the primitive creeds ; 
to the four general councils; ¢o the common judgment of the fathers, for six 
hundred years after Christ, (which we of our Reformation religiously profess to 
do,) this man may possibly err in trifles, but cannot be an heretic ;”(9) or the 
appeal to Vincentius’ celebrated rules in Archbishop Ussher,(10) Archbishop 
Bramhall,(11) and others, or S. Augustine’s celebrated maxim, adopted by 
Field, ‘‘ Whatsoever the whole church holdeth, not being decreed by the 
authority of councils, but having been always holden, may rightly be thought 
to have proceeded from apostolical authority,” (c. Don. iv. 23,) and that 
other (ibid.), ‘‘ Whatsoever all, or the most famous and renowned in all ages, 
have constantly delivered, as received from them that went before them, no 
man contradicting or doubting of it, may be thought to be an apostolical tra- 
dition,” (B. iv. c. 21), or Field’s (12) own statement, ‘‘ we do not make Scrip- 
ture the rule of our faith, but that other things in their kind are rules likewise ; 
in such sort that it is not safe without respect had unto them, to judge things by 
the Scriptures alone.” Let any one receive these statements, and, I believe, 
that he could not deny the doctrine contained in the Roman decree on tradition, 
as explained by her own best authorities ;* nor would the Roman church 
quarrel with his doctrine, on this head. 

Again, the judge quotes, as contradicting the doctrine of the English church, 
two canons of the council of Trent, which asserts simply the doctrine of the 
‘real presence,” which is implied in the note at the end of the First Book of 
Homilies, ** of the due receiving of His Body and Blood under the form of bread 
and wine,” and maintained by the great body of our writers; and he explains 
Art. xxxi. ina way in which it would go flatly against all Christian antiquity, 
or in our own church (not to name more), Bp. Overall, the chief compiler of 
this part of our church catechism on the sacraments. (13) 

I am not saying, in this, what would have been the case had the whole 
subject been brought before the judge; I only mean that there are, in the 


* [Judge as charitably as one can, it is very difficult to read such assertions as 
these and acquit Dr. Pusey of disingenuousness. To say nothing of the homilies, he 
has here picked sentences out of Hammond, Moreton, Hall, Ussher, Bramhall, and 
Field, and tells us, at the end, that if any one receive these statements, he believes, 
that he could not deny the doctrine contained in the Roman doctrine on tradition, 
as explained by her own best authorities, What would any of these persons say of 
such @ use being made of their names by an English clergyman ?] 
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very structure of our formularies, in the formal appeal of our church to anti- 
quity, and in the doctrines held by her most acknowledged writers, serious and 
strong grounds which must, I think, have seriously modified the language of 
the judge, and the grounds which he alleged, as also in the historical grounds 
taken by Mr. Oakeley himself. These not having been under consideration, 
we must not assume the case to stand as if they had. 

There are yet two more heads, upon which I wished to say more than I 
can bring into a narrow space, which seem to me to confirm still more this 
view, that the sentence does not affect any one but himself personally. These 
are the nature of the charges against Mr. O., and the final sentence. on 
letter, however, is again swelling to too great a length. Unwilling, then, as 
am to prolong a discussion which, when spread over successive weeks, may to 
some look like agitation, I must reserve what more I wished to say to another 


time. E. B. P. 


I observe that in a paper sent me, my last letter is called ‘ an attack on Sir 
H. J. Fust’s judgment in the Stone- Altar Case,” or the like. Nothing was further 
from my intention. My object was simply to separate what was ruled in that 
case from what was not; in a word, to explain what, according to legal 
opinions, that judgment was. I was following those opinions, not my own 
private judgment. And what I wished to say, briefly, is:—1. That doctrine 
was in no way involved in that decision, the judge himself having stated in 
the outset what was the question at issue, in which no doctrine was involved, 
and not having mentioned doctrine in the judgment itself. And this is the 
only question which really affects our church. 2. That the question as to the 
sacred structure itself, was, according to legal opinion, very limited, and that 
the decision of the judge scarcely alters the existing practice. The bishop of 
a principal diocese admitted before this judgment, just what that judgment 
leaves us. 3. That, if the judgment should be extended for the time beyond 
its due limits, we might even turn it to good account, by turning our thoughts 
the more to the holy doctrine itself. Our chain of divines have maintained 
the belief of the Eucharistic sacrifice with wooden tables, and amid the pro- 
fanations of the great rebellion; much more may we, by God's help, amid our 
increasing knowledge of ancient Christian doctrine, and the increasing reve- 
rence of our people. 


(1) Language such as the following runs through several pages of the judgment :— 
“It is a gratuitous and disturbing movement that has been taken by Mr. O., and 
the consequences of that must fall upon himself, and well for the church if it rest 
there.” Well indeed! (The quotations of the judge’s sentence in this letter are 
taken from an authentic MS. copy.) 

(2) “ Now, Mr. Oakeley having given this negative issue, and having declined to 
address the court, either personally or by counsel, the court, at one time, thought it 
not improbable that the negative issue, which has been given in the case, might 
have been withdrawn, and an affirmative issue given, which it was competent for the 
party to have done with the consent of the others: but no such course as that has 
been adopted: the defence is still persisted in; he appears by his proctor; and his 
proctor, very properly, when the case was proceeding at the hearing upon the former 
court-day, did address some observations to the court upon the case of Mr. Whiston, 
which was referred to by the counsel on the other side; therefore Mr. Oakeley is 
still before the court, not admitting the truth of the charge against him, standing 
upon his defence, and leaving the court to dispose of the matter as it best can.” 

(3) * It [the anti-declaration of the House of Commons] seems against the king’s 
declaration. That says, The Articles shall not be drawn aside any way, but that we 
shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense. This act ties it to the consent of 
writers, which may and perhaps do go against the literal sense.” ‘ All consent in all 
ages, as far as I have observed, to an article or canon, is to itself as it is laid down 
in the body of it; and, if it bear more senses than one, it is lawful for any man to 
choose what sense his judgment directs him to, so that it be a sense secundum analo- 
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iam fidei, and that he hold it peaceably, without disturbing the church.”—Heylin' 
Tipe of Archbp, Laud, pp. 178—182. 

(4) In the well-known canon, “ Preachers shall be careful never to teach anythi 
from the pulpit to be religiously held and believed by the people, but what is agrees 
able to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and collected out of that same 
doctrine by the catholic fathers and ancient bishops,” The act of the same conyo. 
cation, a.p. 1571, which enforced subscription to the Articles. 

(5) Thorndike, Epilogue, b. iii. (in a very guarded passage on the popular Invoea. 
tion of Saints.) “I count it not fit for a private person to say what might be con- 
descended to for the re-union of the church, stopping the way upon those mischiefs, 
which the flourishing times of the church have not prevented. While all bounds are 


refused, all extremities maintained, I allege it for one of the most considerable titles for 
reformation without the consent of the whole.” 


heretic ; at least safety lay the other way. 

(10) On the universality of the Church of Christ, p. 44. 

(11) “ Thou art for.tradition, so am I; but my tradition is not the tradition of 
one particular church contradicted by the tradition of another church, but the uni- 
versal and perpetual tradition of the Christian world united. Such a tradition is 4 
full proof, which is received semper, ubique, et ab omnibus—always, everywhere, and 
by all Christians.” Schism Guarded, Pref. 

(12) On the Church, iv. 14. 


(13) Quoted in Letter I., English Churchman, No. 134. 


4 (6) ‘* Ussher, ‘after St. Austin, identifies ‘the rule of faith’ with the creed 
' Re (Answer toa Jesuit, p. 362). T aylor speaks to the same purpose (Dissuasive, p, 2, 
i. 4, p. 470) ; elsewhere he calls Scripture the rule ( Dissuasive, p- 2, i. 2, p. 384); 
Tar elsewhere, Scripture and the creed (Dissuasive, p. 2, i. 1, p. 346) 3 elsewhere, he 
Bei identifies it with Scripture, the three creeds, and the four first councils (Dissuasive, 
P Paes p. i. 1, p. 181). Laud calls the creed, or rather the creed with Scripture, ‘‘ the rule” 
i 437 ( Conference with Fisher, p. 42). Bramhall, also.—“ The Scriptures and the creed 
Bi dg i are not two different rules of faith, but one and the same rule, dilated in Scripture, 
i is contracted in the creed” (Works, p. 402). Stillingfleet says the same (Grounds, i, 
tee. 4,3), so does Thorndike (de Rat. Fin Controv. p. 144, &c.) Elsewhere Stilling- 
ae ve fleet calls Scripture the rule (Ib. i. 6, 2), Tract 90, pp. 8—10. 
4 ' (7) Funeral Sermon by Barwick, p. 45. 
(8) Concio ad Clerum, 1623. 
, : (9) So then, according to Bishop Hall, one who did not “subscribe to the common 
balled judgment of the fathers for the first six centuries,” had a bad chance of being a 
} 
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(From the English Churchman of Oct. 9.) 


LV. But besides the legal and other grounds for thinking that the judgment 
affects no one except the individual on whom it fell, there is further evidence 
both in the charge itself, which was laid against him, and the sentence ulti- 
i mately pronounced. The charge relates not to subscription, but to the main- 
tenance of certain doctrines, and “a scandal or evil report” thereon ensuing. 
) (Art. x.) At least, in more than one place, the judge disclaims any right to 
Peed interfere with or rule a person’s private conscience; and of course what is 
Beat Every held cannot (as the judge says) in the nature of things come any 

ow under the cognizance of the law. What he does, again and again, assert 
is, that a clergyman has no right to “teach” or ‘ proclaim” doctrines which 
: oi; the judge held to be “ contrary to the 39 Articles; and then, in one respect, 
es | TR el he misinterprets Mr. Oakeley, as if he had claimed the right to teach those 
ti = doctrines everywhere except in the pulpit of Margaret chapel (which he did 
hs not); but, 2ndly, he lays down that the very publication of his letter to his 


thay 
“6 


| (R bishop is such proclaiming or teaching. This he speaks of as “a gratuitous 
7 | Fi and disturbing movement, calculated to disturb the peace of the church.” 
Since, then, the judge does, on the one hand, explicitly disclaim the control 
over private conscience, and, on the other hand, again and again says that the 
i eee charge against Mr. Oakeley is that of “ proclaiming” those doctrines, 1 sup- 
ia pose, that, in other places, in which he denies that “the construction of the 
‘Lime fF Articles is to be left to the private persuasion of individuals,” he means, § 
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Lord Stowell did, to whom he refers, “‘so as publicly to contravene them.” 
The judge distinctly states that he did not sit to pass judgment upon Mr. 
Oakeley for his mode of subscribing the Articles; and adds for what he did 
sit: “1 sit here to decide whether Mr. Oakeley has, in this letter, se¢ forth and 
maintained doctrines opposed to those of the church of England, as set forth in 
the 39 Articles, or the constitutions or canons ecclesiastical of the realm.” 
Whether the judge would have condemned even this letter, had he not, by a 
misinterpretation of Mr. Oakeley’s meaning, substituted the word “ preach” 
for “teach ;” and so, when Mr. Oakeley disclaimed ‘teaching Roman doc- 
trine,” supposed that he only disclaimed “ preaching it in Margaret chapel,” 
and that he claimed the right to “ teach” it everywhere else, of course, no one 
can say. Certain it is, that he does lay very great stress upon this supposed 
claim, without reference to the letter in which it was contained. As the case 
is not published, I will extract a series of passages, in which the judge gives 
his explanation of what he supposes to be Mr. Oakeley’s claim. 

‘If teaching, generally, is what is maintained by Mr. Oakeley here, there 
can be no necessity for his entering into that full explanation of what he 
means by not teaching: it is, therefore, in a qualified sense that Mr. Oakeley, 
as will presently appear more distinctly, draws the distinction between the 
right to hold and the right to teach Roman doctrine.”—p. 66. (1) ‘ Hethinks 
that his duty consists, as I understand him, in abstaining, in sermons and 
other acts of public ministration, from the statement of theological opinions, 
or the recommendation of devotional practices, such theological opinions and 
such devotional practices being, according to the construction he thinks pro- 
per to put on the Articles, allowed by these Articles, but which he admits to 
be foreign to the views and habits of our church.”—p. 68. ‘* Whether the 
Articles do admit a minister to hold or state theological opinions and devo- 
tional practices foreign to the views and habits of our church.”—p. 75. 
“Now, I confess, | am not able to follow Mr. Oakeley in this distinction 
which he hasthusdrawn. Mr, Oakeley says, 1 claim to hold, I do not claim 
to teach, Roman doctrines in my public ministrations in your lordship’s 
diocese.’ But, I presume, from this, Mr. Oakeley means to state that he may 
proclaim this doctrine elsewhere, save in the church, save in the sermons 
addressed to his congregation from the pulpit of the chapel of which he is the 
minister. But if Mr. Oakeley has this right of holding this doctrine, if he has 
aright to proclaim this doctrine in every place but in that of the chapel of 
which he is the minister, surely Mr. Oakeley can never say that this is mere 
holding of Roman doctrine. Is it not an affirming and maintaining of these 
Roman doctrines—of doctrines adverse and repugnant to the Articles of the 
church of England ?’—p. 77. ‘So far as the letter hitherto has proceeded, 
it should seem that Mr. Oakeley has been contending for the right of holding 
Roman doctrine, provided he refrains from teaching it in his public ministra- 
tions, or obtruding this doctrine, in teaching, upon other parties. Buthe now 
goes further, because it is now quite clear from the passage that immediately 
follows, that Mr. Oakeley not only claims to hold this Roman doctrine, but 
that he claims to publish this doctrine, and proclaim this doctrine.”"—p. 91. 
“It is quite sufficient for him that he does not teach this doctrine in his public 
ministrations.”—p. 96. (2) 

Now, all these passages do entirely misstate Mr. Oakeley’s claim. I do 
not mean, of course, to blame the judge, I only mention it, as an instance, 
how impossible it seems to be to understand an undefended case. The sentence 
Was passed under an erroneous impression, and if either the sentence or the 
severity of the sentence was affected by this construction of Mr. Oakeley’s 
Meaning, it was influenced by an erroneous impression. I do not mean to 
imply that it was; we have no means of knowing: I only mean that we are 
quite in the dark about it. And certainly very serious misrepresentations have 
gone abroad as to Mr. O. on the strength of this judgment. What Mr, 
Oakeley did mean to disclaim was every sort of teaching every where, what was 
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ordinarily considered to be distinctive Roman doctrine—i.e., “ doctrines allowed,” 
he says, ‘‘ as I conceive by the Articles, but foreign to the views and habits of 
our church.” And I may add, that I believe that what Mr. O. meant to 
claim, without going into any statement as to his personal opinions, one way or the 
other, was, not by virtue of his subscription to renounce anything which had been 
formally decreed by the Roman church, and this, as distinguished on the one 
hand, from what, in the Roman church, are regarded as matters of discipline, 
and on the other, from any popular abuses on any matters of formal doctrine, 
In a word, what he meant, I believe, in his original declaration might have 
been more accurately expressed by “‘ not renouncing” rather than by “ hold- 
ing” such doctrine. The question arose in relation to subscription to the 
Articles, whether they were intended to reject definite Roman doctrine, or 
practical corruptions, such as were all around those who drew up those Arti- 
cles at the time of the Reformation. Now this is a practical distinction, and 
it is better on such a question not to speak of individuals, but generally. | 
have myself known and know such, persons of tender minds and scrupulous 
consciences, who did and do not hold definitely the doctrines especially re- 
garded as Roman, (I use this language because some reject as Roman what is 
so evidently primitive doctrine,) who, as myself, either do actually, (or if they 
were not yet sufficiently read in details, did implicitly,) cast themselves with 
entire faith into the ancient church, received everything which she received, 
because she received it on an authority out of themselves, not picking or choos- 
ing, taking this doctrine and rejecting another, but in good Bishop Ken's 
words, receiving “ the faith of the whole church before east and west were 
divided.” Such received, explicitly, all which they knew the church to have 
received ; implicit/y, whatever she does receive, whether they knew what it 
was or no. I mean that their habit of mind is expressed by the confession 
recommended to dying persons, as a remedy against temptations to doubt, 
“Credo quicquid credit Ecclesia.”” Now, persons of this habit of mind, apart 
from any definite reception of doctrine which they might not see to be 
doctrine actually held by the church, will still shrink from committing them- 
selves to a denial of that which might, after all, prove to be of authority. Until 
it should be cleared up, what is the mind of the whole church upon such doc- 
trine, they wish, themselves, to remain in a state of abeyance upon it, neither 
rejecting it, nor yet making it part of their belief. Regarding, according to our 
pious Bishop Andrewes’ prayer, “ the western, eastern,” (i. e., the orthodox 
Greek church,) “and our own,” to be integral branches of the church, they 
cannot receive doctrines on the authority of the Roman church alone. They 
wait thankfully where God has placed them, looking that He will clear up in 
Ilis time what is now dark, and unite what is now divided. They consider 
our church to be in a state of appeal, waiting for a time when the differences 
between her and the rest of the western church shall be cleared up, if God 
will. They do not, then, formally accept what is now looked upon as distine- 
tive Roman doctrine, yet neither would they formally reject it, for fear, if tt 
should prove to be true, they might be rejecting the truth. Such would, e.g. 
neither reject invocation of saints, nor yet do they actually practise it ; they 
do not make a definite doctrine “ of a purifying process with pain after death 

a part of their belief, nor yet do they disbelieve it. They are, as I said, content 
to suspend their belief about it, any definite time, even until their death, if s0 
be (as in St. Augustine’s mind* it was a probable opinion only) only holding 


* [ But, when Dr. Pusey was vindicating the 90th ‘Tract in his letter to Dr. Jelf, 
he took some trouble to show that St. Augustine did not believe in anything like the 
Roman doctrine of purgatory, and in the ‘* Extracts from the Tracts,” Mr. Newman 
is cited as saying, ** Christ bas mercifully interposed expressly to assure us that our 
friends are better provided for than this doctrine would make it appear. He assures 


us, that they ‘rest from their labours, and their works do follow them,’”’—p. 17.— 
Ep. B. M.) 
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implicitly the entire faith of the church—i.¢., denying nothing which the 
church really holds. I ought to say further (although it will pain some), that 
considering how large a portion of the church the Roman communion contains, 
to how great a degree the doctrines it formally receives are held in the eastern, 
how much holiness she has had, and what holy books (the fruit of the Spirit 
of God) she has produced, they shrink from declaring that to be untrue, which 
she has formally declared to be true. Unsatisfactory as this state of mind 
may be to persons, on the one side or the other, who definitely believe or dis- 
believe these points, upon which these minds are in a state of abeyance, still 
| know that among them are very valuable persons—pious, devoted, conscien- 
tious, loving, liberal, laymen or in the ministry of our church, of both sexes, 
young and old, who yet wish, according to their abilities, to do what in them 
lies to the glory of God in our church. 

And this statement will answer the question which you yourself put. You 
ask for “a plain, definite, and formal statement,” of what those, for whom this 
letter is written, require. 1 would say, at once, their desire is, ‘* to be allowed, 
unfettered, to receive all which the ancient church received, as matter of faith, 
and to be required to deny nothing, which has been affirmed by councils ex- 
tensively received, even although their reception by the whole church is still at 
issue.” They wish not to be formally committed to any negative statement, 
which should make our reconciliation with the rest of the western church 
ultimately impossible. ‘‘ The times and seasons” they leave in God's hands ; 
they have no fears in dying where good Bishop Ken died, and in the same 
faith; but they cannot contemplate (as neither can I myself) our present 
isolation from the rest of Christendom as a permanent position : to us, indivi- 
dually, it may, and probably will be; any length of the interruption of inter- 
communion would not disturb them; but they ‘‘ would not commit themselves 
toa system which would keep out of sight the ultimate re-union of our own 
with the rest of the western church.” This I believe to be the common feel- 
ing of an increasing body of persons; attachment to our own church, implicit 
reliance in God's providence, patient trust as to the issue, so long as they are 
not required formally to deny what may, after all (they think), be true. 

Now to such it is an inexpressible relief to be told, if they can, that our 
Articles are thought by any in whom they place confidence, not formally to 
contradict any doctrine formally received in the church of Rome. I, myself, 
believe that they do not, but popular errors only. ‘This, as I understand Mr. 
O., is what he really meant. The nature of the claim is marked, I believe, in 
such passages as the following, although I ought to say that the tone of the 
context is more decided than others might feel themselves justified in using. 
They were read in the course of this sentence. ‘1 should deem too well of 
my church to suppose, without overpowering reason, that she directly and 
unequivocally contravenes the decrees even of later councils."—p, 113. ‘ Now 
I may say what I do mean by my exceeding reluctance to accept anti-Roman 
limitations of our Articles and Prayer-book.”—p. 100. The negative is all 
which he meant to claim, that he claimed not to accept, by virtue of his sub- 
scription, anything which should contravene the decrees even of later councils. 
In whatever degree then the judge believed him to claim more than this, his 
judgment went, as I said, upon a wrong impression. And thus much the 
judge allows, that he was not bound to preach against Roman doctrine; at 
least, he admits that it is a question which lay beyond the province of his court.* 
What, then, Mr. O. claimed was only what thousands of the clergy must act 
Upon, unless they would occupy their time very unprofitably. We have, as 
Mr, O, feelingly says, too much to do. ‘“ [t is in the very rudiments of faith 
and practice that our flocks, as a general rule, need to be instructed.” As all 


* [But suppose the judge did admit this, can his admission relieve a clergyman 
from the obligation of his ordination vows ?—Ep. B. M.} 
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are allowed not to contravert, so Mr. O. claimed not to reject, formal Roman 
doctrine. So then, the practical effect of his claim, if allowed in our choreh, 
would be that clergy should be at liberty to be in a state of neutrality as to 
Roman doctrine, only teaching positively what their flocks ought “to know 
and believe for their soul’s health.” And this the judge, although somewhat 
unwillingly, admits; for, after having commented severely upon the negative 
effects of Mr. O.’s claim, he sums up this part thus : * Whether it be right or 
proper, that he should in his public ministrations enter on controversial ques- 
tions as to the principles of the church of Rome, as distinguished from those 
of the church of England, is not for this court to say.”—p. 87. 

Yet there is another class of passages, in which the judge confines himself 
to the act of the publication of the letter to his bishop, as in itself constituting 
the offence, apart from any course of action, or any teaching anywhere, in any 
way, except so far as the letter itself involved it. 1 subjoin some :— 

“ Mr. O. does not content himself with simply holding this doctrine; if he 
does not teach them in his public ministrations, is not this letter now under 
the consideration of the court, sufficient to show that he maintains and affirms 
this doctrine? For that is the question which the court is called upon to 
decide”’ (p. 79): “ he must be taken to mean that he is entitled to hold, and as 
appears by this letter, professes to hold” (p. 107): “he claims to hold, he 
claims—as it appears from his letter—not only his right to hold but to pro- 
claim them to the world, not only to address a letter, by way of private ex. 

lanation, of the course of conduct pursued, to his diocesan, if he so thinks it 

is duty to do; but to proclaim, as he has done by publishing this letter to the 
world at large, the extent of that claim he makes, and the universality of the 
doctrine of Rome which he claims himself to hold.”—p. 131. ‘ 1 confess 
I can put no other construction upon the passages, which the court has ne- 
cessarily been driven to examine, than that he does hold and profess, and claims 
a right to hold and profess, all the doctrines which are taught in the Roman 
charch.”—p. 146. “It is the whole range of Roman doctrine which he pro- 
Sesses to believe, and to have a right to profess his belief to the world.” —p. 147. 
“To sign them in a sense, as justifies him holding and maintaining doctrines 
contrary to those of the church of England.”—p. 158. 

And more pointedly, in another place, he states that the claim in itself in- 
volves a contradiction, since the very fact of claiming to “ hold,” does in fact 
involve “ teaching :’— 

‘** How that claim to hold them is to be made out, without in some degree 
teaching them by public declaration, or by public writing to the world, it is 
difficult to conceive. It cannot be that the mere holding of the doctrines pro- 
claimed as the belief of the party who asserts them, can be held to be objec- 
tionable either to the university or the church; for who can know what are 
the doctrines held by the party as distinguished from preaching, publishing, or 
teaching? ‘They must be set forth to the world in some way or other; other- 
wise how could the university or the church define what were the secret 
thoughts or intentions which a party held, as opposed to the Articles of the 
church 71. 

And, certainly, whatever a person avows that he holds, that, in proportion 
to his influence, he does, in a way, teach. Since people do, and must, follow 
the guidance or the track of others: any declaration, on the part of one to 
whom, from office, or character, or any other ground, others look, has its in- 
fluence, more or less, upon those who so look to him. The very avowal is to 
them a recommendation. This was very observable in the manner in which, 
at the very beginning of the controversy, the thoughtful author of Tract 90 
stopped short, advisedly, of his own conclusions, lest by avowing that certain 
doctrines or practices were compatible with our Articles, he should occasion 
people, in an unreal way, to adopt them. Of course, even this influence 's 
exerted in a much less degree, if Mr. O.’s claim had been understood to be 
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what it really was, “ not to renounce,” rather than to “ hold” all Roman 
doctrine. Ifa person holds any doctrine positively and says that he holds it, 
certainly all the weight which he, in any way, has, from thoughtfulness, or 
piety, or station, goes to recommend it to others; if it is true for him, itis true 
for all. The negative statement which Mr. O. really meant to make is very 
different; it, of course, would have its influence, (as far as his own extended, ) 
in diminishing the repugnance of others to the doctrines which he claimed not 
to reject. But negative influence is very different from positive. A person 
cannot in any way be said to “teach” what he simply does not deny. He 
may be accused of indifference, but he cannot be charged with teaching. 

The judgment, then, in this case, seems, in two ways, to leave others free, 
whose private opinions may, more or less, correspond with Mr. O.’s. First, 
in that what is, in all the passages of the “‘ judgment,” so pointedly condemned, 
and is alone condemned, is the overt inculcafion of the doctrines which Mr, 
O. was understood to claim to ‘‘ hold.” 2ndly, in that it relates to the posi- 
tive “ holding,” not merely to ‘‘the non-renouncing” of such doctrine. Of 
course, in saying this, I am not expressing anything as to Mr. O.’s belief, into 
which I have no business to enter, one way or the other. I am speaking of 
the judgment only, as it may affect others. And this distinction is of import- 
ance, since there is, I believe, a large class of persons who wish simply ‘ not to 
renounce” such doctrine—i.e., (as I have attempted to explain their meaning) 
to remain, simply, in a state of abeyance as to subordinate doctrine, which was 
not part of the deposit of the faith from the first, was not part of the “ regula 
fidew” accounted necessary to salvation; and, since they cannot clear it up for 
themselves, nor does the church for them, wish only not to be called upon to 
pronounce positively upon it one way or the other. The case of such persons 
is inno way affected by this decision, for the plain reason, that the judge never 
had it in his mind; there is no allusion to it. But even beyond this, the 
grounds of the judgment itself fall in with the terms of the latitude in signing 
the Articles, claimed for others, and doubtless for himself also, by Archbishop 
Laud.* He allows very large latitude, on the condition that any ‘ disturb not 
the peace of the church.” (3) And with this, again, coincides the view of the 
many writers who claimed for the Articles to be ‘‘ Articles of peace ;” not as 
if, on points of faitht (as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, or original sin, &c.), 
a person might disbelieve, if he but held his * peace,” but that, on other points, 
the Articles were intended (as they bear in their title) “ for the avoiding of 
diversities of opinions.” This has been, at least, a view held extensively in 
our church, so that it cannot be said to be got up for the occasion now. Those 
who have held it have been bishops, not all of one school, but some of them 
the greatest of those whom God has raised up from our church, (4)—Arch- 
bishops Bramhall and Laud, Bishops Hall, Taylor, Bull, and Stillingfleet. 
And certainly, if there is any subject upon which such a principle can legiti- 
mately be applied, it would be upon subjects on which no positive doctrine is 
stated, which are mere negations. Certainly, if people are allowed, without 
rebuke, to call the blessed truth of regeneration in holy baptism “ a deadening 
heresy,” though so strongly confessed in our liturgy, they should, for very 
shame, not interfere with others, who claim simply “not to renounce,” to be 
silent upon certain doctrines.t 


_ The “‘ Judgment,” then, in this respect, throws us back upon our own con- 


* [But does Dr. —_ really mean to insinuate that Archbishop Laud ever 
dreamt of claiming or allowing such a latitude to those who hold all Roman doe- 
trine ?—Ep. B. M.] 


t [Nor (Dr Pusey should have added) on the points on which the church of 
England differs from the church of Rome.—Ep. B. M.] 
$ [This may be urged as an argumentum ad hominem, but how can it touch the 


great body of churchmen who have always maintained the grammatical sense of our 
formularies ?—Ep, B. M.] 
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sciences. It declares, again and again, that what it condemns is, “ the hold. 
ing and maintaining certain doctrines,” so as “to disturb the public peace.” 
And this I have myself thought, this long time, to be, in the present perplexed 
state of things, the only line to take, to ‘seek to have a conscience void of 
offence ;” and then, if at peace within, not to seek to approve ourselves with. 
out. If now, after labouring these ten years, people are so little understood by 
so very many, even on the first principles of what they would teach; if the 
very object they have had all along at heart, is not yet understood, but is 
thought to be wholly a question of things external,—how can any hope to be 
understood upon subjects, in themselves much more complicated, and upon 
which, as being foreign to us, there is such entire ignorance? What Mr, 
Oakeley says of those to whom he ministered, ‘‘ I very much doubt whether 
twenty members of my congregation, or one poor person in my district, 
actual Roman-catholics,) know even what Roman doctrine is,” is true, 

suppose, of the great body, even of educated people, throughout England. 
Of course, without a special study, directed to this end, people cannot know 
how much of what'they hear or read of, belongs to the popular system, how 
much is fixed by formal decrees of the church of Rome. It is not a practical 
question to individuals, either in the Roman communion, or our own. Those 
in that communion naturally live in the practical system which they have 
received, without inquiring, ordinarily, how much of it is actually obligatory ; 
those in ours, while they are satisfied that our church is the channel of God’s 
grace to them, have no need to inquire about the details of a system in which 
they are not placed. The whole question is between the church, as a whole; 
not for individuals, who, after all, cannot solve it. ‘To speak to them of 
“holding,” or not renouncing,” ‘all Roman doctrine,’ meaning, thereby, 
that only which is required by the lefter of the councils, does, in fact, mislead 
them. In the recent vote in the convocation of Oxford, I suppose, it is little 
to say that, of those who condemned Mr. Ward, almost all supposed him to 
go much further than his words went to. Practically, then, I should say, it 
seems to me the part of charity, amid our present disquiet, for any one who 
feels any difficulty, to make up his mind in the sight of God, and with prayer 
for His gracious direction, ‘whether or no his mode of subscription (whatever 
it be) be reconcileable with his position in our church; and if, in His sight, 
as in the day of judgment, we fear not that He will disapprove what we do, 
not to heed the judgment of man. If any cannot decide for themselves, it were 
best for them (I should have thought) to have recourse to some one in whom 
they can place confidence, and who has studied the subject definitely, and 
abide by his judgment. We are often the worst judges in our own case. Itis 
useless, on the ground of candour, to make declarations, which, when made, 
can only be misunderstood. And to this alone, I think, this painful sentence 
leads us. It condemns public statements as “ gratuitous and disturbing,” and 
so sends people the morc to the sanctuary of their own conscience, there to 
hearken to the voice of God, and act accordingly, irrespectively of man’s 
opinion, 

Y. But, further, while the judge, throughout, thus pointedly condemns the 
maintenance only of certain doctrines, he, in different ways, either expressly or 
by implication, admits the mode of subscription, which was the one object 
which Mr. Oakeley wished to establish. 

1. He admits that the question does not belong to his jurisdiction ; indivi- 
dually, he has a strong opinion upon it; as a judge, he feels that he has no 
right* to pronounce any. And this seems to me, at once, to set at rest the 
painful misgivings as to any change which this decision might have upon the 
lawfulness of subscription, that the judge himself expressly disclaims any right 


* [Of course, that question was not before the court. The lawfulness of non- 
natural subscriptions requires no court to decide upon it, as long as there is common 
honesty in the country.—Ep. M.]) 
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of interference. ‘‘ Now, in the course of the arguments, the court took occa- 
sion to observe, that, with respect to the sense in which Mr. Oakeley may 
consider himself entitled to sign these Articles, it does not properly belong, 
strictly belong, to the present consideration; and the court was, and is of 
opinion, it can only refer to this incidentally, for the purpose of showing what 
the grounds are upon which Mr. Oakeley contends he has a right to maintain 
and hold all the doctrines of the Roman church. I am not sitting here to pass 
judgment on Mr. Oakeley for having subscribed in any other sense than that 
which the language of the Articles would warrant and necessarily import.” 
And again: “I say the court has nothing to do with those reasons which 
may have formed a sufficient excuse, perhaps, to his own mind for having 
ventured to subscribe these articles in any other sense than that which their 
language, plainly and grammatically construed [i. e., as the judge understands 
their plain and grammatical meaning], would permit and imply.”—And again, 
even when the judge seems inclined to go further, while commenting on Lord 
Stowell’s judgment on a clergyman who had denied the divinity of our blessed 
Lord,—“‘ a case,” he says, ‘‘ not very dissimilar"—he inserts the remarkable 
correction, ‘so far as judicial opinion can go.” “ There is, therefore,” [in 
this judgment against one denying the foundations of the faith and the very 
essence of the gospel,] ‘‘ a complete answer, so far as judicial opinion can go, 
that these Articles are not to be construed according to the private persuasion 
of any individual whatever ;”’ ‘‘and that every one” (Lord Stowell had added) 
“ should be at liberty to preach doctrines contrary to those which the wisdom 
of the State, aided and instructed by the wisdom of the church, had esta- 
blished.” 

2. The “ judgment” not only does not interfere with, or call in question, an 
individual’s right to subscribe the Articles in this sense, but it even acknow- 
ledges, specifically, that a person having spiritual duties out of the university, 
may within the university put forth these same interpretations, and yet not be 
amenable to any court, when he returns to those duties and the diocese in 
which they lie.* In the judge’s words—*“ This court has no right to inquire, has 
no jurisdiction to inquire, what may have been the proceedings at that uni- 
versity ; and perhaps Mr. Oakeley may be right in stating that what passed 
on that occasion, is a question between himself and the university,—is to be 
considered in the light of a mere academical procedure.” 

3. The sentence itself implies, nay sanctions, the very mode of subscription, 
for maintaining which publicly Mr. O. was condemned. Personally, the sen- 
tence is entirely crushing; it goes, beyond measure, further than what, at 
first was alone in question, the revocation of the licence to Margaret Chapel, 
which Mr. Oakeley subsequently offered to resign. It goes on step by step, 
first withdrawing Mr. Oakeley’s licence ‘ to perform the ministerial offices in 
the chapel of St. Margaret, Margaret-street, in the diocese of London ;” next, 
“it will also exclude Mr. Oakeley from the performance of any ministerial 
office and duty elsewhere than in this chapel within the diocese of London ;” 
then, “and further, under the authority of this court, from performing any 
ministerial office whatsoever within the province of Canterbury, [a severer 
sentence than could have been passed, I suppose, in the courtof Mr. Oakeley’s 
own diocesan, had everything else been the same, | until he shall have repented 
himself of the errors, and declared his readiness to retract, and that he does 
retract those errors.” And thus, Mr. Oakeley remains suspended (of course, 
for life) from every ministerial office, as far as the jurisdiction of that court 
reaches ; a sentence the very severest, religiously speaking, which could be 
passed; such as is not passed on adultery, drunkenness, incest, or any other 


_* [Who ever doubted that the one court has no right to meddle with the jurisdic- 
tion of the other? But how ean this prove, that the court would not have decided 
on the question of non-natural subscription if it had come before it?—Ep. B. M.] 


Vou. XXVILL.—November, 1845. 2P 
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complicated sin.* Neither in public nor in private, can Mr. Oakeley perform 
any one office conferred upon him at his ordination, however far removed from 
the office of preaching. He could not, legally, where there should be no other 
ere baptize a dying child, nor give absolution, nor administer the Holy 
ucharist to a dying friend. Nothing could, thas far, mote completely iso. 
late him, a priest, without the power of performing, for his whole remaining 
life, in most of his native land, one priestly function. Yet in this extremity 
of severity, the judgment does not call in question his right to retain his pre- 
ferment, although claiming (as he was understood) to hold all Roman doc- 
trine; rather it concedes it. For, instead of depriving him of preferment, 
according to the statute of Elizabeth, the judge, being ‘‘ bound by no rules 
whatever in the apportionment of the punishment,” expressly waives it. Thus 
Mr. Oakeley is suspended from those functions, which he is not charged with 
having abused; (the judge expressly says, ‘“‘that Mr. Oakeley does abstain 
from teaching, as he expresses himself in this letter, no doubt can exist of the 
fact,”) and most of which—#. e., all ministerial functions, except preaching— 
could not be so abused, yet his right of holding preferment, by virtue of his 
subscription, is not impugned. The court, certainly, while it crushes Mr, 
Oakeley, concedes with one hand as much as it takes away with the other. 
VI. Lastly, it would remain to inquire, what is the real moral value of this 
decision at the utmost. For in this feverish state of things, people may easily 
exaggerate to themselves their own trials, or any disadvantages under which 
our church suffers. And, certainly, these decisions do not seem to be esti- 
mated very highly by those in authority; since, a few years ago, when this 
same court had decided in favour of a primitive practice, the bishop of one of 
our first sees felt it to be his duty, on the following Sunday, to preach against 
it in the cathedral church of our metropolis. In truth, any decision withia 
the church cannot affect the church itself. Nothing can commit the church, 
except an act of the church. I do not mean that it is not a very serious 
: thing, that our church has not known how to employ some of the most de- 
f voted of her sons, but has, in a manner, cast them off from her; or that now, 
i 


che 


: 


by the sentence of her chief court, one whose whole heart was in her service, 
is branded and wholly laid aside. The church, in a healthy state, can make 
use of every instrument, in whom is the grace of God. One may own fear- 


lessly, (and it is the very condition of restoration to own it humbly,) that our 
7 church is not in a healthy state. It cannot be, amid such manifold divisions, 
A Tae denials of the faith, and want of zeal for the conversion of souls in our 
ee a t | crowded towns. Yet it follows not, (God forbid!) that, therefore, life is 
“9 4S8 decaying. We see, with our own eyes, that it is increasing, spreading, deep- 
Yet since this is sv, there is nothing to fear, nothing about which to 
“4 espoud. 
4k i H Symptoms, which would be alarming, amid increasing sickness, strike no 
Te BE ck fear, amid reviving health. Tokens of a past winter are not discouraging, 
—hUmhF amid the signs of a returning spring. The life is there, although as yet mani- 
| | eae foldly hidden. It comes not to the surface at once; rather, what one sees at 
> Te : “ ' any time, are some tokens only of the inward life. In nature, the life-giving 
ar hCUtt i juice may be rising and ready to burst forth into luxuriance of life, while as 
«| a yet not one fresh leaf has unfolded itself. And then do men most hope that 
ee Ft the fruit will be matured, when the wood has been hardened by previous 
ae | 4 severity. One has lately described, vividly, the success which the earlier 
“Tracts for the Times” had ; the curious interest about them,t and the sym- 
ik he ii pathy with them, and, contrasting that prosperity with the present adversity, 
i >) tia (8 * [ But is not this throwing dust in people’s eyes? The punishment of maintaining 
La an error must last until the error be retracted.—Ep. B. M.] 
— pitt t [But how long it was before their authors could induce any beyond their owa 
ia , ; i friends to take any interest in them whatever, some persons can very well remem 
ber.—Epb. B. M.] 
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he regards the outward circumstances as a test of their inward truth. Far 
am I, of course, from implying that the present troubles are not chasteniags, 
Bat chastenings need be no token simply of God’s displeasure ; more often 
are they His Fatherly hand. Rather, in those days of outward prosperity, 
when truth spread or was acknowledged so rapidly, every thoughtful mind, I 
believe, stood in fear lest it should take no deep root. The extension of truth 
was so beyond all human calculation, that those most concerned in it, stood 
most amazed, and they could only say, ‘This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” Yet there was fear, lest growth so rapid should 
waste the inward strength, and bring forth leaves only. Some certainly looked 
forward that, if such should be God's will, there might be some severe check, 
which might throw people more back into themselves; so might they, by the 
grace of God, hold more deeply and inwardly what they had received. When, 
then, trial after trial came, instead of being discouraged, such looked onward 
the more hopefully. Each trial braced them the more. If inclined to feel 
weary-minded about evil around or within them, a fresh blow strung them u 
anew. A heathen has felt the truth; “duris ut ilex tonsa Mocmubbanial 
ipso ducit opes animumque ferro.” We breathe most freely in the sharpest 
air. One may be grateful for prosperity, and yet, more nerved - adversity. 
One must fear when things go well, hope when they go ill. e have still 
tokens of God’s good providence without ; we still see the deepening influence 
of His good Spirit within. An enlarged acquaintance with the history of 
human souls, during the last two years, has certainly made known to persons 
an intensity and reality of God’s work, in the very depths of the inmost spirit, 
far beyond what they had before seen or thought of; and this continually 
deepening. While this is so, outward or inward distresses, or even that 
heaviest loss of all, the loss of those we love most, although it rend asunder 
the very heart-strings, and past and future become one intense mystery, and 
one can neither see nor imagine what is yet coming, all cannot check our hope. 
For such fruits are the presence of God's Holy Spirit ; and where He is vividly 
present and working, there is life, and hope, and promise of future blessing. 
And so, everything adverse and prosperous, seems to me one call, to gird our 
selves the more to any office our Gracious Master may give us in His vine- 
yard, giving thanks for every token of His favour, humbling ourselves, in 
patience, when He seems to hide His face, looking for no result, fearing no 
evil, but committing the event of all to Him, who, if we be His, “ worketh all 
our works in us.” E. B. P. 


P.S.—Since most of the above was written, Mr. Oakeley has kindly fur- 
nished me with the explanation which, having his permission, I here subjoin. 
It must, in itself, be more vivid, and truer than that of another, and it cor- 
rects one statement of mine, ‘‘ When Mr. Oakeley thought it right to give up 
his case, he knew that he must be condemned.” 


Extract from a Letter from Mr, Oakeley to the writer. 


“ By the power of holding all Roman doctrine, I meant, of course, 
the power of subscribing the Articles in such a sense as not to renounce any 


(1) The references are to the MS. copy of the judgment for distinctness. The 
whole consists of 198 MS. folio pages. 

(2) Another such passage occurs p. 141. 

(3) See Letter ii. Note 5. 

(4) E. 9. Abp. Bramhall, “ We do not ask any man to reject the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the church of England at his pleasure, yet neither 
as essentials of saving faith, or legacies of Christ and his Apostles; but, in a mean, 
48 pious opinions, fitted for the preserv ation of peace and unity : neither do we oblige any 
man to believe them, but only not to contradict them.”—Quoted with the others, in 
the “ Letter to Dr. Jelf, by the Author of — XC,” Ps 20, $9q- 
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doctrine, explicitly and authoritatively ruled by the Roman-catholic church ; ig 
contradistinction, on the one hand, from matters of discipline, (such as com. 
munion in one kind, or clerical celibacy, or compulsory confession, to which 
I knew, well enough, that our position is in practical contrariety,) on the 
other, from popular statements, or mere national, and therefore variable and 
accidental peculiarities. (I should say that I did not suppose, rightly or 
wrongly, the necessity of communion with the Roman see to be a part of 
Roman “ doctrine,” as | understood, and employed, the phrase ; otherwise, no 
doubt, my position in our church would have been a practical contradiction 
to my claim. But I say that this difficulty did not, as a fact, present itself.) 
These distinctions were drawn in my published letter to the bishop, and were 
still more directly insisted on in a second letter to him, which I withheld from 
publication, under the impression that the bishop would not have brought me 
into the ecclesiastical court. If it be asked why I did not dwell on these dis- 
tinctions in my letter to the Vice-Chancellor, I answer that I had done so in 
my book on Tract XC., which was before the public. And if it be again 
asked (as it has been) why, in my letter to the Vice-Chancellor, I spoke 
generally of Roman doctrine, instead of going into particular doctrines, I again 
answer that I felt the former course the more respectful and becoming. I was 
particularly anxious to avoid seeming to make a profession of faith, article by 
article, to my superiors. I thought it would be plain that what I wished was, 
to remain in the ministry of the church of England, without being understood 
to renounce any portion of the Roman faith, strictly so called. i wished, in 
short, to remain on the interpretation of Tract XC., as drawn out and applied 
by — without disclaimer, though also without direct sanction from its 
author. 

And again; when I disclaimed (not for legal, but for ethical reasons) the 
liberty of teaching all which I desired leave to hold, I did not mean to confine 
myself to pulpit ministrations alone. Had I done so, I should not have said 
** teaching,” but “preaching.” But, in fact, I never should have dreamt, as a 
clergyman of the church of England, of inculcating doctrines thought to be 
distinctive of Rome, (e. g. Invocation of the Saints,) under our present circum- 
stances, whether in strictly ecclesiastical ministrations, or otherwise. I repeat 
that I used the word “ teaching,” rather than any one less extensive, with a 
deliberate intention ; I weighed it, as I also weighed my other words, know- 
ing their importance. But here, as in other places, the judge is pleased to put 
his own construction upon my words ; words, too, which, as you know, were 
put out unsuspiciously and confidingly, and on the other hand, perforce, and 
under serious disadvantages; and then proceeds to deal with them and with 
me according to such, his own, (necessarily uncontradicted,) interpretation. 
He is, as it should seem, counsel, witnesses, judge, and jury, all at once. Of 
course, in abandoning my defence, I expected to put an end to the proceeding 
altogether ; had I entertained the most remote conception that my offer of 
resignation would not be accepted, I should probably have thought twice 
before I tendered it; but I acted throughout in a spirit of confidence which I 
believed to be reciprocal. But, at any rate, I expected that the case would 
not have been examined, and judgment gone simply by default. I am not, of 
course, questioning the legality of the proceeding, according to the practice of 
the ecclesiastical courts, about which I know nothing; I only say that I did 
not foresee it ;* and that, according to our ordinary ideas of justice, it seems 
anomalous that an undefended case should be gone into, and an accused party 

* [But docs Mr. Oakeley mean it to be understood, that he acted in the whole 
proceeding,—in his appearance to the decree,—and in his admissions of the Articles— 
admissions “ very carefully and guardedly drawn up, and with great deliberation & 
caution,” as the court observed—does he mean that from first to last he acted without 
professional advice or assistance? If he does not, what is the object of this argumentum 
ad misericordiam, except to render the Bishop of London odious, as one who bas 

aken advantage of a [printed and published] private and confidential letter, to punish 
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rejudiced in the eyes of the world, by one-sided speeches, and gratuitous in- 
terpretations of his language. 

You will not understand me to have been defending the position about 
“holding and teaching,” against which a good deal has been said (though not 
in the Court of Arches) which seems to me to deserve serious consideration. 
Here, at all events, I am not justifying but explaining ; and any one who wishes 
to know what else I have to | on the subject will find it in a few pages 
which I put out shortly before the decision." 

I agree with you, that this decision, in itself, does not seem to call for the 
resignation of preferment. As to the universities, you will see that the judge 
himself expressly disclaims jurisdiction inthem. And even as to ecclesiastical 
benefices, it is plain that, had he aimed at them, he would not merely have 
suspended me from duty, but have deprived me of my stall at Lichfield, which 
is a benefice in the province of Canterbury. On the contrary, however, you 
will find that he at once notices, and declines to avail himself of, a statute of 
Elizabeth, which assigns deprivation, and not mere suspension, as the penalty 
upon offences against the Articles. Now, considering that subscription to the 
Articles is the necessary condition upon which all preferment is held, it 
appears to me undeniable that, in thus going out of his way to concede this 
right of holding preferment, the judge does much towards neutralizing his 
doctrine upon the Articles. He rules, in fact, that a clergyman who sub- 
scribes, and publicly announces that he subscribes the Articles in what he, the 
judge, is pleased to term an “ ultra-Roman sense” (thus interpreting my claim 
certainly at the outside of its meaning, or rather going beyond it) is, never- 
theless, capable of holding a benefice in the church of England! How long 
any clergyman with a conscience may feel himself able to hold offices, the 
duties of which he is precluded from discharging, is another question. I am 
not speaking of difficulties which the decision puts in one’s way, but of its 
actual determinations. 

However, that I may not seem to rest upon technicalities, or to disregard 
the force of this decision, at least as it affects myself, I must add a few more 
words in conclusion. 

That the severest sentence pronounced against ny clergyman in our time, 
or in our memory, would have befallen one, who, while knowing what none 
other can know to his own disadvantage, knows also, as himself only can 
know of the zeal wherewith he was affected towards his church, (according to 
his deep and deliberate conviction of his place and office in the Christian dis- 
prescn)—this, indeed, is a fact, which must, at any rate, come forcibly 

ome to that individual himself; especially when it is remembered that the 
last steps in the transaction, at any rate, were purely aggressive on the side of 
authority. But where persons dwell upon the mere letter of the judgment, 
apart from circumstances in connexion with which it comes home to the party 
especially affected by it, then I really think they attach to it an importance it 
does not deserve.” .... 


Oe this letter the editor of the Finglish Churchman observes as 
OllOWs :-— 


Our readers will, we think, agree that Mr. Oakeley’s explanation is a mostim- 
portant one, and that it is much to be regretted that it was not given in the first 
stage of the proceedings. ‘This statement only confirms the opinion which we 
have held all along, that Mr. Oakeley’s “claim to hold all Roman doctrine” 
Was pre-eminently unpractical : that it was not intended to have the slightest 


4 simple man that knew nothing of the practice of the ecclesiastical courts? Mr. 

Oakeley, in his letter to the Bishop of London, dated the 3rd of June last, ex- 

Prevely stated that he had taken on himself the responsibility of declining to defend 

umself “in opposition to the judgment of” his ‘‘ legal adviser.” (Brit. Mog. July, 

P- 85.) _ See, also, Dr. Pusey’s note (2) to his letter above, p. 515,—Ep. B, M.] 
Claim to Hold, &, London ; Toovey, 
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practical influence upon either his public or private teaching, or upon his 
ministerial acts, as a priest of the church of England. Cui Bono? is Vividly 
stamped upon the whole proceeding, from first to last. 

Here was a priest, with a congregation personally attached to him, in a most 
extraordinary manner: he was daily leading their devotions, counselling and 
teaching them to walk worthy of their vocation: their public services were 
conducted with a degree of solemnity, reverence, and canonical order and 
adornment, which was quite remarkable : he was well pleased with his congre. 
gation, and his congregation with him: both were well pleased with the lot 
which God had assigned them, and were yielding the fruits of his grace:— 
with these valuable treasures in his possession, he renounces them all, for 
the purpose of a that he holds a certain opinion, which he, never. 
theless, admits has not, and ought not to have, the slightest practical effect 
upon him, in the only character with which his diocesan, or the public, has 
any concern with him! Surely, a Christian man, who has thus sold his birth- 
he for a mess of pottage,* may, with truth and sincerity, say that he repents 
of the deed, and withdraws what he has published. Should he do so, we can 
hardly suppose that those in authority will withhold any reasonable facilities 
for his return to his ministerial duties. No sound catholic member of the 
church of England will deny that if we tolerate clergymen who preach and 
publish plain heresy, who preach in conventicles, and fraternize with schisma- 


tics and heretics, we may, without compromise, tolerate such a teacher as Mr. 
Oakeley.— English Churchman. 


(Letter from Rev. Dr. Pusey, reprinted from the English Churchman, Oct. 16.) 


My pear Frienp,—Truly “ His way is in the sea, and His paths in the great 
waters, and Ilis footsteps are not known.” At such moments, it seems almost 
best to “‘ keep silence, yea, even from good words.” It is an exceeding mystery 
that such confidence as he had once in our church, should have gone, Even 
amid our present sorrows, it goes to the heart to look at that former self, and 
think how devotedly he did work for our church ; how he strove to build her up. 
It looks as if some good purposes for our church had failed ; that an instrument 
raised up for her had not been employed as God willed, and so is withdrawn. 
There is a jar somewhere. One cannot trust oneself to think, whether his keen 
sensitiveness to ill was not fitted for these troubled times. What to such dulled 
minds as my own, seemed as a matter of course, as something of necessity to be 
gone through and endured, was to his, as you know, “like the piercings of @ 
sword.” You know how it seemed to shoot through his whole self. But this is 
with God ; our business is with ourselves, The first pang came to me years ago, 
when I had no other fear, but heard that he was prayed for by name in so many 
churches and religious houses on the continent. The fear was suggested to me, 
“ Tf they pray so earnestly for this object, that he may be won to be an instru- 
ment of God's glory among them, while, among us, there is so much indifference, 
and in part dislike, may it not be that their prayers may be heard, that God will 
give them whom they pray for,—we forfeit whom we desire not to retain?” And 
now, must they not think that their prayers, which they have offered so long— 
at times, I think, night and day, or at the Holy Eucharist—have been heard !— 
and may we not have forfeited him, because there was, comparatively, 80 little 
love and prayer? And so now, then, in this critical state of our church, the 
most perilous crisis through which it has ever passed, must not our first lesson be 
increase of prayer? I may now say that one set of those “ prayers for unity and 
guidance into the truth,” circulated some years past, came from him, Had they, 


or such prayers, been used more constantly, should we be as we are now ? Would 
all this confusion and distress have come upon us ? 


— 


° [Rather strange language for Mr. Oakeley’s friends and admirers to use, but 
one would not wish to strain it.—Ep, B, M.] 
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Yet, since God is with us still, He can bring us even through this loss. We 
ought not, indeed, to disguise the greatness of it. It is the intensest loss we could 
have had. They who have won him know his value. It may be a comfort to us 
that they do. In my deepest sorrow at the distant anticipation of our loss, I was 
told of the saying of one of their most eminent historians, who owned that they 
were entirely unequal to meet the evils with which they were beset, that nothing 
could meet them but some movement, which should infuse new life into their 
church, and that for this he looked to one man, and that one was N,_ I cannot 
say what a ray of comfort this speech darted into my mind. It made me at once 
realize more, both that what I dreaded might be, and its end. With us, he was 
laid aside. Engaged in great works, especially with that bulwark against heresy 
and misbelief, S. Athanasius, he was yet scarcely doing more for us than he could 
if he were not with us. Our church has not known how to employ him. And 
since this was so, it seemed as if a sharp sword were lying in itsscabbard, or ms, 
up in the sanctuary, because there was no one to wield it. Here was one, mark 
out asa great instrument of God, fitted, through his whole training, of which 
through a friendship of twenty-two years, I have seen, at least, some glimpses, to 
carry Out some great design for the restoration of the church ; and now, after he 
had begun that work among ourselves, in retirement—his work taken out of his 
hands, and not directly acting upon our church, Ido not mean, of course, that 
he felt this, or that it influenced him. I speak of it only as a fact. He is gone, 
unconscious (as all great instruments of God are) what he himselfis. He has 
gone, as a simple act of duty, with no view for himself, placing himself entirely 
in God’s Hands. And such are they whom God employs. He seems, then, to 
me, not so much gone from us, as transplanted into another part of the Vineyard, 
where the full energies of his powerful mind can be employed, which here they 
were not. And who knows ah in the mysterious purpose of God’s good Pro- 
vidence, may be the effect of such a person among them? You, too, have felt 
that it is what is unholy on both sides which keeps us apart. It is not what is 
true in the Roman system, against which the strong feeling of ordinary religious 
persons among us is directed, but against what is unholy in her practice. It is 
not anything in our church which keeps Rome from acknowledging us, but heresy 
existing more or less within us. As each, by God’s grace, grows in holiness, the 
churches will recognise, more and more, the presence of God's Holy Spirit in the 
other; and what now hinders the union of the Western church will fall off. As 
the contest with unbelief increases, the churches which have received and trans- 
mitted the substance of the Faith, as deposited in our common Creeds, must be 
on the same side. If one member suffers, the other members suffer with it; and 
80, in the increasing health of one, others, too, will benefit. It is not as we would 
have had it, but God’s Will be done! He brings about His own Ends, as, in 
His Sovereign Wisdom, He sees to be best. One can see great ends to be brought 
about by this present sorrow ; and the more so, because he, the chosen instrament 
of them, sees them not for himself. It is, perhaps, the greatest event which has 
happened since the Communion of the churches has been interrupted, that such an 
One, so formed in our church, and the work of God’s Spirit as dwelling within 
her, should be transplanted to theirs. If anything could open their eyes to what 
18 good in us, or soften in us any wrong prejudices against them, one should think 
it would be the presence of such an one, nurtured and grown to such ripeness in 
our church, and now removed to theirs. Ifone have, by our misdeeds, (personal 
“‘sold our brother,” God, we may trust, willeth thereby to ‘preserve 


It is, of course, a heavy thing to us who remain, heavy to us individually, in 
Proportion as any of us may have reason to fear lest, by what has been amiss in 
Oneself, one has contributed to bring down this heavy chastisement upon our 
church, But while we go on, humbled, and the humbler, surely neither need we 
be dejected. God’s chastisements are in mercy too. You, too, will have seen, 
Within these last few years, God’s work with the souls in our church. For 
inyself, 1am, even now, far more hopeful as to our church, than at any former 
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period,—far more than when, outwardly, things seemed most prosperous. It 
would seem as if God, in His mercy, let us now see more of His inward workings, 
in order that in the tokens of His Presence with us, we may take courage. He 
has not forsaken us, Who, in fruits of holiness, in supernatural workings of His 
grace, in the deepening of devotion, in the awakening of consciences, in His own 
manifest acknowledgment of the * power of the keys,” as vested in our church, 
shows Himself more than ever present with us, These are not simply individual 
workings. They are too wide-spread, too manifold. It is not to immediate 
results that we ought to look: “‘ the times are in His Hands ;”’ but this one cannot 
doubt, that that good Hand of our God, which has been over us, in the manifold 
trials of the last three centuries, checking, withholding, guiding, chastening, leading, 
aud now so wonderfully extending us, is with us still. It is not thus that He 
ever purposed to leave a church. Gifts of grace are His own blessed Presence. 
He does not vouchsafe His Presence in order to withdraw it. In nature, some 
strong rallying of life sometimes precedes its extinction. It is not so in grace. 
Gifts of grave are lis love; and, “*whom He loveth, He loveth unto the end.” 
The growth of life in our church has not been the mere stirring of individuals. If 
anyone thing has impressed itself upon me during these last ten years, or looking 
back to the orderings of His Providence for a yet longer period, it has been, that 
the work, which he has been carrying on, is not with individuals, but with the 
church asa whole, The life has sprung up in our church, and through it, 
Thoughtful persons, in churches abroad, have been amazed and impressed with 
this. It was notthrough their agency, nor through their writings, but through 
God’s Holy Spirit dwelling in our church, vouchsafed through His Ordinances, 
teaching us to value them more deeply, to seek them more habitually, to draw 
fresh lite from them, that this life has sprung up, enlarged, deepened. And now, 
as you too know, that life shows itself in deeper forms, in more marked drawings 
of souls, in more diligent care to conform itself to its Divine Pattern, and to punfy 
itself, by Gud’s grace, from all which is displeasing to Him, than ever hereto- 
fore. Never was itso with any body whom he purposed to leave. Aud so, amid 
whatever mysterious dispensations of His Providence, we may surely commit our- 
selves and our work; in good hope, to Him who hath loved us hitherto. Le Who 
loved us amid negligence, so as to give us the earnest desire to please Him, will 
surely not forsake us now He has given us that desire; and we, amid whatever 
infirmities individually, or remaining defects, as a body, do still more earnestly 
desire His glory.— May Lle ever comfort and strengthen you, 


Ever your very affectionate friend, 


The following is also reprinted from the same number of the Linglish 
Churchman in which the foregoing letter of Dr. Pusey appeared. 


( From a Correspondent.) 

We are constrained this week in the disc of our duty as journalists, 
to notice an event on which we would gladly have been spared the pain of 
— - Qn the day on which our last number was published, the Rev. 

ohn Henry Newman was received into the communion of the church of 
Rome, by the iteration of baptism, at the hands of Dr. Gentili, having 
resigned his fellowship on the previous Friday. A blow of equal magnitude, 
it must be allowed, has not befallen our church, at least in this our day. 
Indeed, we know not if any instance can be adduced of a man of competent 
learning, and really conversant with our system, working himself in this man- 
ner out of it. And when we add to this the remembrance of the important 
services rendered by him, in times past, to our church, and the instruction 
we have ourselves derived from many of his writings, not to mention the won- 
derful power which he possessed of attaching individuals to him, the task 
becomes even yet more painful. In one sense it cannot be said that the 
event has come upon us by surprise. For the last eight or ten months, it has 
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been generally rumoured that he would resign his fellowship at the annual 
ing of Oriel college, (in the present —s and that this step would be 
speedily followed by the renunciation of the English church. hat it was 
which hastened the in above related, is to 
ire u itive authority; and we do not care to repeat the rt 
which has candied us, which the readers of our journal for the last three or 
four weeks will have no difficulty in guessing. ith Mr. Newman of course 
that party of personal friends which he had collected around him at 

ittlemore. 

And now, having confessed the severity of the blow which has befallen us, 
we may be allowed to suggest what occurs to us in the way of consolation. 
The convulsion will have the effect of news many persons in their right 
position, who for a considerable — have of necessity been in a false one. 
The intention of quitting the English church—subject of course to any 
change which subsequent inquiry might induce—was formed by Mr. Newman 
four years ago. The opposition evoked by the publication of Tract XC., 
it is well known, had a very great effect upon his over-sensitive mind; and, 
indeed, led him to despair altogether of the English church. And it was 
in that state of mind that he preached those fatal Advent Sermons, which 
have led astray so many persons. For those who shall hereafter have 
to write the history of these times, and therein specially to estimate the 
quality of Mr. Newman’s intellectual powers, the great ran we appre- 
hend, will consist in accounting for his acceptance of so miserable a theory, 
as that the validity or non-validity of the English church was to be tested 
by the continuance of some half dozen individuals, friends of the writer, all of 
whom, by the way, we believe, unless Mr. Ward were one of the number, still 
remain with us. 

But to return—in this manner it has gr that in heart and intention, 
Mr. Newman, while nominally with us, has during the last four years been 
a member of the Roman communion. In saying this, we charge him with 
no dishonesty. His desire was to gain time for himself. The wish was na- 
tural, but circumstances having raised him into a public position, the danger 
of misleading others could not be avoided, without committing himself further 
than he felt it right at that time to do. In effect, a gloom and an uncertainty 
was cast over those who had long looked up to him for guidance. They hada 
head, and they had not; and, in the meantime, no one else presumed to put 
himself forward. This spell may even be said to have continued till the ap- 

arance of Dr. Pusey’s letters in our columns. The position assumed in these 

tters, we would fain hope, will afford a rallying point even for the most 
wavering. But though the English church does not require them positively 
to renounce every Roman doctrine, she does expect that so much of it as 
they hold, they will hold to themselves, and that while they continue with her, 
they will throw themselves into her system cordially, faithfully work it out, 
and if they will, raise it higher.—Eraglish Churchman. 


CHARGE OF HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
(A corrected Report.) 


My Reverenp Breturen,—The Established Church in this country, as you 
are well aware, is exposed at the present period to the combined attacks of op- 
ponents who, however tl.ey may differ from each other in religion and in the 
ulterior objects which they have in view, are agreed together in exerting their 
utmost efforts to accomplish its overthrow. On the part of its friends, there- 
fore, there is need of the greatest energy and unanimity in its defence. 

When the British Government, at the close of the last century, with a view 
to the strengthening of the empire by means of its consolidation, proposed and 
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t about, not without reluctance on the part of Ireland, the union of the 
two kingdoms, it was urged, as a prevailing plea to induce the Irish Church 
to surrender its i ndence and to place the guardianship of its interests jp 
the hands of a legislature to be chiefly composed of Englishmen, that the 
certain result of uniting it into one Church with that of England would be to 
add to its stability and secure its permanence. It was felt that the s 
link by which the connexion of the two countries could be maintained was 
that of the common faith which binds the Protestants of Ireland to their Eng- 
lish brethren. The union of the Churches, accordingly, cemented the union 
of the kingdoms. Hence it is, that the democratic party who now aim at effect- 
ing a severance of the two countries, labour most strenuously for the subver. 
sion of the Church Establishment; and call upon their adherents to it 
as their “ first duty” to exert themselves to obtain its “ total abolition.” Such is 
their bold avowal, although, when the first steps were taken to remove their civil 
disabilities, they were forward to declare, in their public documents, that they 
acquiesced with satisfaction in the establishment of the National Church, neither 
repining at its possessions, nor envying its dignities.” And on their actual ad- 
mission to legislative power, they still “ disclaim, disavow, and solemnly ab- 
— any intention to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled by 

w within this realm.” 

Whether the severe enactments of the penal code, with which we are up- 
braided, are to be justified or not by the daring attempts made to destroy both 
the Protestant religion and the Protestant government, it is not now the time to 
inquire. ‘Those enactments are no longer in force. I lament the necessity of 
such measures, if the necessity on the part of the civil government existed. 
And it is matter of the deepest regret to me, as it is to every Churchman, if 
the severity of them originated in whole or in part in an exclusive spirit, as 
cont to the mild —— of Christianity, as to the general character of 
British legislation. ut the question between us and our opponents, 
when fairly stated, is not whether the United Church shall be maintained to 
the oppression of all other bodies of Christians. Toleration the most ample, 
protection the most complete, is accorded to the professors of every creed. ‘The 
question regards not the diminution of the income of the Church, or any salu- 

improvements in its discipline. Large pecuniary sacrifices have been 
cheerfully made, in order to effect a change in the mode of collecting its re- 
venues, whereby the payment is rendered more easy to the people, and irrita- 
tion of feelings and collision are avoided; and useful reforms, of whatever 
kind, where not already affected, are courted, instead of being repudiated, by 
its ecclesiastical governors. The true question is now reduced to this, whether 
the Established Church shall continue to enjoy the pre-eminence to which she 
has been raised by the purity of her doctrine, the moderation of her principles, 
and the hold she still retains over the affections of the enlightened part of the 
community ; or, whether she shall no longer exhibit a correct stan dard of reli- 
gious faith, under the fostering protection of the Government, amj dst a popula- 
tion in the greatest need of her spiritual direction ; and whethe r, as a conse- 
quence, her endowments, given her for this very purpose, shall be taken away 
from her? 

In the assault which is made upon the Irish branch of the Church, the 
Roman catholics are now aided by the Dissenters of England, who employ 
denunciations as vehement, with regard to our Establishment, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the lips of the political agitators of this country. A formal an- 
nouncement indeed has been made by them, that they are “ ready to contend 
by the side of the Roman catholics” in the war against the Church in Ireland, 
and they have “ pledged themselves never to remit their efforts” to overturn it, 
The ultimate object of the Dissenters, which they have set before themselves 
as worthy of every exertion in their power, is to put an end to the connexion 
of Church and State in Great Britain, and to substitute the voluntary system 
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in the place of the national endowmert of religion. On the attempt to achieve 
this object, they seem determined to concentrate all their strength ; and, in 
comparison with it, their former controversies, respecting Episcopacy, and our 
Liturgy, and doctrines, and discipline, are re as minor points. It is be- 
cause they think a way will be thus open to them for making a more successful 
attack on the Established Church in England, that they now lend their aid in 
the movement against the weaker branch of that Church in this country. They 

to care but little to inquire what would be the consequence to Protes- 
tantism in Ireland, were it left to the voluntary system alone, and were the 
sheltering influence of our Church Establishment withdrawn. They ask not 
what prospect there would be of supplying, by means of that system, the 
ministrations of religion to thousands of poor families in remote districts, who 
would be unable to defray for themselves the expense of a settled ministry ; . 
and whose religion, when deprived of such ministrations, would gradually 
melt away, until it was lost in the superstition and ignorance that surrounded it. 
All such considerations the Dissenters of England seem to have put aside, in 
their zeal to make a practicable breach in the establishment of religion in the 
empire ; and so they make common cause with the Romanists in the assault 
upon the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 

With the Roman catholics and Dissenters are also found united in attacking 
the Irish Church, the revolutionary party, of whatever religion, who seek its 
subversion from a love of change, As dislike of the ancient institutions of the 
country.—And, supported by such a combination of parties, all of them reso- 
lute in their hostility, a distinct proposal for the demolition of the Irish Church 
is annually submitted to the consideration of Parliament. 

Connected with these hostile attacks, and by way of furnishing some founda- 
tion for them, misrepresentations the most gross have been put forth respect- 
ing the condition of our Church. And unhappily there exists in England such 
a oo of unacquaintedness with its affairs, that these misrepresentations 
readily pass current. ‘The public ear has been so accustomed to hear asser- 
tions made regarding our Establishment, which are either wholly false or 

atly exaggerated, that, from their constant reiteration, they are supposed to 

true. And, perhaps, sufficient pains have not been taken on our part to 
remove the misapprehensions to which they have given rise. I will allude to 
some of them. 

And, first, I would refer to the revenues of the Church, which are still 
spoken of as being “‘ enormous.” ‘The “immense riches,” the “ lavish endow- 
ment” of the Irish Church, occupy a prominent place in every speech and 
pamphlet on this subject. Even in the last of these publications that I have 
seen, the attempt is made to lead the British public to believe that tithe, mean- 
ing thereby, as it is specifically asserted, a tenth part of the produce of the 
land, is still paid to the clergy by the cultivators of the soil. Although, even 
when what was called tithe was formerly paid, it was not a tenth but a thirtieth 

that was received by them. And, since that which was denominated tithe 

is been commuted into a rent charge, paid by the landlord, it has been di- 
minished nf one-fourth ; and it is, in reality, but a fortieth that is nae to the 
clergy of the Established Church. In other words they receive a fourth part 
of the tithe. And, were the income derived from this source, and from minis- 
ters’ money, to be divided equally amongst the beneficed clergy, it would 
yield them (after paying the salaries of their assistant-curates) about 230/. 
a-year each. Were it equally shared amongst all the clergy, incumbents and 
curates, it would not give to each of them an income of 170i. If the value of 
the glebe lands be also taken into account, the whole property of the parochial 
clergy, were it divided in equal shares amongst them all, would not produce 
for each of them 200/. a-year. To call this endowment “ lavish”—to denomi- 
nate this income “ immense riches,” and “ enormous wealth,” is absurd and 
ridiculous. The fact which I have stated needs only to be known to make 
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apparent the ration of those figures of speech which have been emplo 
on this subject. ‘The phantom of the Church's wealth, which seems ta hee 

tually, and to disturb the quiet of so many of its reformers, requires only 
to have the light of truth let in upon it, and it instantly disappears, 

It may be thought, indeed, by some, that a more nearly equal distribution of 
the property ‘of the Church would be desirable. But this, it will be observed, js 
quite a different ‘question from that of the ate revenues of the whole 
body being an exhaustless mine of riches. And it will be perceived from what 
I have mentioned, that those persons who are forward to express commiseration 
for the ill-paid curates of the Established Church, and who speak feelingly of 
the plain justice it would be to provide each of that laborious class of ministers 
with an income of at least 2007. a-year, would certainly not find means to 
this generous design into effect by any process of arithmetic that could be ap- 
plied to the property of the incumbents, except by making the two parties 
change places in the scale of their incomes. I am, indeed, fully persuaded 
that to introduce perfect equality in the incomes of the clergy, would be far 
from advantageous to the interests of the Church. But I would at the same 
time observe, that so far as a sound objection lies against a too great disparity 
means have been in effective operation for some years past which will remove 
that objection. I allude to the dissolution of unions of parishes, and the sub- 
division of those which are of too large extent, and the augmentation of the in- 
comes of the smaller benefices. It may not, perhaps, be generally known that 
since the passing of the Church Temporalities Act in 1833, upwards of 
four ~~ pounds a-year have been applied to augment poorly endowed 

es. 

PeThe rumours put into circulation as to the revenues of the bishops, have 
been even more exaggerated than these in reference to the incomes of the 
parochial clergy. But when the facts are fairly inquired into, instead of the 
prelates having, as a body, eagerly grasped at gain, and sought to aggrandize 
themselves out of the property belonging to them, it will be found that their 
long-settled practice has been to claim and to receive, in addition to the small 
head rent of the estates assigned to them, a renewal fine of only one-fifth of 
the value, after deducting that rent ; the remaining four-fifths being enjoyed by 
the numerous and respectable class of landholders to whom they have been 
leased for many generations. Is there any other property in the kingdom, I 
would ask, out of which so small a benefit is clans by its proprietors ? When 
the provisions of the Church Temporalities Acts shall have come into full ope- 
ration,—(and it is in this light that our ecclesiastical establishment must be 
viewed by all who really wish to ascertain its condition for the future,)—the 
revenues of the episcopal body will be reduced by the payment of a heavy tax, 
so that their average net amount will but little exceed that of the judges of 
the courts of law. And when it is considered that the prelates form a portion 
of the peerage of the country, one of the highest estates of the realm,—a pri- 
vilege of their order as ancient as the House of Peers itself, and handed down 
to the bishops of the Irish Church by a succession which has suffered no inter- 
ruption,—a succession reaching further back than does the title of any tem- 
poral peer of Ireland; and when the income assigned them out of their pro- 
ies is compared with that of even the poorest of the noble order, of which 
rom time immemorial they form a part, it will appear not to be excessive in 

its amount. 

The cathedral establishments of the Irish Church constitute another topic 
upon which much misapprehension has prevailed, — misapprehension into 
which, indeed, the people of England are naturally liable to fall, inasmuch as 
they judge of our Church by what they know of their own—bearing, as they 
do, the same titles given to the dignitaries and officers connected with the 
cathedrals in the two countries, while, in point of fact, as regards most of 
them, nothing can be more dissimilar. Instead of a stately and venerable 
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pile, in which the full choral service of the Church is performed with due 
solemnity from day to day, by a choir skilled in ecclesiastical music ; in this 
country, the buildings denominated cathedrals, are, in more than two-thirds of 
the dioceses, mere parish churches, and these of the humblest and simplest kind, 
in which the means do not exist which would enable an attempt to be made to 

orm the choral service. And the dignitaries and prebendaries connected 
with them are, with but a very few exceptions, merely parochial clergymen, 
en like others in the duties of their respective ggg and deriving all 
their income from their benefices. The rank, the title, the office, indeed, of 
dignitary or of prebendary is conferred on them; but rarely is any emolument 
connected with it; and still more rarely is any residentiary house appropriated 
for the use of the persons who hold those offices. There are, in truth, but 
eight dignitaries in Ireland, out of the list of 139, who have houses assigned 
to them as such. And of the prebendaries, 178 in number, not one has a resi- 
dence in right of his Some Let me not, however, be misunderstood on this 
subject, as if I thought it an advan to our Church to be thus cireumstanced. 
Far from it. I am merely stating what is the fact. Had it been otherwise,— 
had all, or the greater number of our cathedrals been possessed of adequate en- 
dowments, and resembled those of England in more than in name, benefits in 
many ways would have resulted to a country circumstanced as Ireland. And 
among a people of strong religious feeling, and with a national fondness for 
music and susceptibility of its power, the solemn performance of our choral 
service might have proved no ineffectual means of recommending our sublime 
and impressive Liturgy to their warm affections. 

Another subject in regard to which also there has been much miscon- 
ception, is the union of parishes. This has been a fruitful topic of invec- 
tive against the Church. And it has been maintained that the abuses of the 
Establishment will not be at an end until every union is severed, and every 

rish has its own appointed minister living within its bounds, and devoting 

imself to its care. And, truly, if a peters in Ireland were always what the 
designation would lead men to suppose it to be, this might be a just view of 
the case. The term parish being generally understood to signify a district 
sufficient in extent and population to require the attention of a clergyman, and 
sae an income adequate to his maintenance. This, however, is by no 
means the case. Some of what are called parishes in Ireland are merely the 
sites of old religious houses, the names of which they continue to bear. And 
to complain of their being united together, would be to complain that there is 
a union of streets in a town under one pastor, or a union of fields in a rural 
district under a single minister. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the 
city of Cork, where, in the union of which the chancellor of the diocese is the 
incumbent, one of the parishes (when I presided over that see) was a dis- 
tillery, and another was a sugar-house! So much may people be misled by 
= lists of names of parishes, without inquiring what in reality those names 

esignate. 

A fair examination into the causes which have generally led to the joining 
together of parishes under one incumbent, would remove much of the obloquy 
which has been thrown upon the Church on that account; perhaps, would 
transfer the censure to very different parties from those on whom it is now 
made to fall. Isay the causes which have generally led to the uniting of 
parishes—for, with a very few exceptions, it will be found that the occasion of 
the formation of unions has been the utter inadequacy of a single parish to 
afford the means of support to a minister for the performance of the spiritual 
duties of it. ‘This inadequacy has chiefly arisen from two causes. One of 
them, the resolution which was passed by the Irish House of Commons, in the 
year 1735, to resist the payment of the tithe of agistment, which produced:such 
a diminution of the incomes of the clergy in most parts of Ireland, then greatly 
devoted to pasturage, that several beers. of had to be joined together to make 
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out a sufficient subsistence for a minister. And it is only of late years that, 
in uence of the great extension of tillage, the value of benefices has been 
so nsiderabl increased, that a separation of united parishes into distinct 
benefices could be adopted to any extent. The other cause, and one for which 
no remedy has been found, is the impropriation of the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the ecclesiastical revenues in a great number of parishes, without any 
provision being made by the impropriator, or a totally insufficient ene, for the 
support of a clergyman to attend in each of them to the spiritual wants of the 
parishioners, For instance, in the portion of this diocese which is situated in 
the county of Louth, there are seven parishes wholly destitute of income ; and 
four other parishes in the same county have incomes under 21/. a year each! 
How is it possible that the spiritual duties of such districts can be attended 
to, ae they are annexed to parishes which afford means of support to a 
minister 

It is worthy of being borne in mind 4 those whose inclination leads them 
to attack the Church, and by those also who sincerely desire its improvement, 
that a Royal Commission was appointed, fifteen years ago, to inquire into the 
unions of parishes, and to report on the fitness and practicability of dissolvi 
them. A majority of the commissioners were laymen of high character a 
intelligence. The result of their inquiries (which proceeded only as far as the 

vince of Armagh) was, that in regard to the unions in that portion of 

land, 110 in number, there were 48 which it would be either impracticable 
or unadvisable to sever. Such a statement, proceeding from such a quarter, 
ought to lead people to pause before they condemn in a sweeping and indis« 
criminate manner, the existence of any union whatever of parishes. But, I 
would also add, that so far as it is desirable that a dissolution of these unions 
should take place, an opportunity is provided for severing them as vacancies 
occur. And within the last eleven years fifty-three have been dissolved. 

It is unnecessary for me to make any remark upon the subject of pluralities 
of benefices, one which has afforded occasion for reproach against the Church, 
for that occasion is now altogether cut off. The power of granting dispensa- 
tions for holding a plurality of benefices is vested in me as Primate, and, having 
apr wre| reduced the number of applications by arrangements which I made, 

, sixteen years ago, with the full concurrence of my episcopal brethren and 
of the Government of the day, put a complete stop to the issuing of any dis- 
pensations for that purpose. 

So far with regard to the revenues of the Church, and the alleged abuses 
with reference thereto, arising from unions and pluralities. It is asserted, 
however, that although the average income of the parochial clergy may not 
be too large, yet that the number of clergymen is too great as compared with 
the number of the members of the Established Church, and the amount of duty 
which they have to perform ; and that, in this way, therefore, the Protestant 
Establishment is on too extensive a scale, and ought to be retrenched. I shall 
not pause here to enter into any statement of the good offices, both temporal 
and spiritual, which it is the bounden duty of the clergy to render, as occasion 
offers, to their Roman-catholic parishioners—good offices which I know are 
rendered willingly, and I know are accepted with gratitude by them ; and 
which have tended to alleviate the misery of the poorer classes, to diffuse com- 
forts among them, and to dissipate some of the darkness of ignorance and of 
superstition which otherwise would have prevailed more intensely in Ireland. 
But I proceed at once to @ very convincing proof that the number of the 
clergy is not too large. It is this, that seven hundred and forty of them are 
assistant-curates, whose services are paid for by the incumbents themselves ; 
and that although the value of Church property has within the last twenty 
years been diminished by more than one-fourth of its former amount, the 
number of stipendiary curates supported by the beneficed clergy out of their 
reduced incomes, instead of being diminished has been increased by the large 
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number of two hundred and seventy within that period. In this diocese there 
are forty-seven more clergymen employed, than when it first came under my 
rintendence. 

bor that the number of the clergy for whom the means of support 
are provided out of the revenues of the Church, instead of being too great is 
wor insufficient for the wants of the people, is furnished by the remarkable 
fact, that a society was formed some years ago for maintaining, by means of 
private voluntary subscriptions, additional curates in those districts where the 
seantiness of the existing endowment, combined with the extent of the terri . 
or the largeness of the gepentee, rendered it an imperative duty thus to pro- 
vide increased spiritual instruction for the people. No one can read the 
striking facts set forth in the annual reports of that valuable and most inte- 
resting society, without being no at that the number of the clergy, for 
whom an endowment is provided, is inadequate duly to supply the spiritual 
wants of the people, and that if they are not increased in this way, many 
hundred souls would be left neglected, and devoid of the means of grace, and 
exposed to the danger of renouncing their religion. 

A still further proof that the Establishment is not too large for the wants of 
the country, is found in the additional churches built every year, and the. 
enlargement of old ones, effected principally, if not solely, by means of private 
subscriptions. And here I must allude to another misconception, which seems 
to exist in England, namely, that a rate is levied on parishes for the purpose 
of erecting and repairing our churches. ‘In the recent publication on the 
subject of the Irish Church, to which I before alluded, this is put forward as 
being the fact, and as entailing an especial hardship on the Roman catholic 
parishioners. ‘The author, though he undertook to write for the instruction of 
the public, was evidently ee that church cess has been done away with 
altogether, and that our churches are now built, and repaired, and all the 
requisites for the celebration of divine service supplied, out of the propert 
which belonged to the bishops and clergy. The point, however, to which 
was going to advert was this—the sum of money which the ecclesiastical 
commissioners are enabled to expend upon the building and enlargement of 
churches is so inadequate, as compared with what is required and what ought 
to be done in this way, that, as their official letter to the Lord Lieutenant 
states, there are 244 applications now lying before their Board for the enlarge- 
ment of churches, some of them of a most urgent nature, which they are as 

et unable tocomply with. Within the last twelve years upwards of £100,000 

ve been contributed out of private funds for the Se ie and enlarging of 
churches—a very substantial proof as well of the necessity of increased 
accommodation, as of the inadequacy of the revenues of the Establishment to 
meet its wants, and also of the great interest which the members of our Church 
take in promoting its welfare.—That Church cannot be in a withering, pining, 
and decaying state which manifests such vigour, and produces such aoundant 
fruit as this in the service and to the glory of God. In our own diocese, we 
have erected within the last twelve years thirteen new additional churches ; 
and, in doing so, have obtained but a small sum from the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners towards the completing of only two ofthem. The rest have been built 
wholly out of private funds. And besides these new churches added to our 
list, fifteen of the old ones have been enlarged. It gives me sincere pleasure 
to find, on examining the reports which the rural deans have sent in—(and 
for the pains which they have taken in collecting the information contained in 
their reports, I beg to offer tothem my best acknowledgments )—that the new 
churches which we have built are well attended. As an instance and proof of 
the necessity which existed for thus providing additional accommodation for 
our increasing congregations, I may mention the gratifying fact, that having, 
within a circuit of a very few miles round this city, erected in the course of a 


period four additional churches in rural districts, to each of which an 
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incumbent was appointed, every one of them has a full congregation, and yet 
at the same time the old parish churches, from which they are the offsets, are 
as largely attended as before these additional places of worship were built. 
Nor is it to be said, by way of weakening the conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts, that they relate to a part of the country a favourable for 
advancing the interests of the Established Church. The document lately sub. 
mitted to Government by the ecclesiastical commissioners, furnishes incon. 
testible proof of the need which exists in the southern dioceses also for enlarging 
the churches, to accommodate the increased number of members belonging to 
our communion. In —_ districts they are compelled to make use of incon- 
venient school houses as places of worship. 

And here I would introduce a remark—one, it might be thought, so obvious 
that it would not need to be brought forward, but which, nevertheless, seems 
to be unheeded by those who institute a strict comparison between the relative 
number of the clergy and the number of the members of the Established 
Church; and rfewettg Rive an inference that a reduction might be made in the 
former, without injury to the spiritual welfare of the latter. It betrays 
j bite ignorance, or want of consideration of the subject, to suppose that the number 
> | BBs aay of clergymen requisite for the due discharge of the ministerial duties, is to be 

Efi; measured by a simple reference to the mere number of those who compose the 
is te congregation, irrespectively of the extent and the nature of the district over 
Pik. which they may be dispersed. One hundred persons, dwelling in cottages 
i} ‘ thinly scattered over a space of several miles, in an unfrequented part of the 
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dice @ee country, intersected with mountains and moors, and with scarcely a bye-road 
is to connect their habitations together, would occupy a pastor more laboriously 
than five hundred persons in a town. And although a minister might be able 


1 to attend to two such towns, if they happened to be nearly adjoining, it would 
i} be a very erroneous conclusion to draw from this, that a minister would be 


able to discharge the duties of two such rural districts as I have described, 
were they to be united together in order to reduce the number of the clergy. 
The labour would be beyond his physical powers. And I would ask, are 


.. | i over some parts of the country? Are they to be deprived of the comforts of 
a fal i ae religion, for no fault of theirs, but because they have the misfortune of being 
«| few in number, and, in being so, are exposed to the greater temptation to 
— the faith to which they belong, and join that of the multitude around 
em 

} I must, before I conclude, refer to two other points respecting which much 
s reproach has been thrown upon the Established Church—I mean sinecures and 

non-residence. In regard to the former, one word will suffice: the Church 
‘ Temporalities Acts of 1833 and 1834 have effectually secured the suppression 
’ of them according as they severally fall vacant. Whether it was wise to leave 
no situations free from labour and responsibility, in which a faithful minister, 


; . 4 eae * members of the Church to be neglected, because they may be thinly scattered 


worn out in the discharge of onerous duties, might find a maintenance and 
place of rest in which to end his days, need not now be discussed. ‘The sup- 
ression of all sinecures has been steadily going on under the powers given 
or that purpose by the statutes to which I have referred. 

In regard to non-residence, the misrepresentations that have been put into 
circulation by the enemies of the Church have been of the most exaggerated 
description. So far from the Irish church being open to censure above other 
churches on this account, it was the testimony of the late Archbishop Laurence 
—himself an Englishman, long and well acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
ei affairs of England—that the Irish clergy were more generally resident than 
‘fa their English brethren on their benefices. This was said twenty years “= 
Chie and certainly there has been no falling off in this respect since then—far, 
Bite indeed, from it. In estimating clerical non-residence, those of course ought 
to be considered as allowably exempted, who are prevented from residing by 
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sickness, infirmity, old age, or any other inevitable providential hindrance. 
And the few surviving clergymen who obtained a plurality of benefices in 
former years, and who reside either alternately on both, or — on one of 
them, must be considered as entitled to the same exemption. In this diocess, 
after making these allowable deductions which I have alluded to, there is not 
one of the beneficed clergy who can be represented as a non-resident. Illness 
of a serious character excuses the temporary absence of two of our members ; 
and the only other two who do not reside in the diocess, are attending to the 
duties of the clerical appointments which they hold in a different part of the 
country. And I would add, that, ry made inquiry myself last year from 
every bishop of every diocess in Ireland, I am prepared to assert, that the cases 
of non-residence are exceedingly few in number; and as to some of those few, 
there are no glebe-houses in their parishes to reside in, nor the means of build- 
ing houses, on account of the miserable smallness of their incomes. Accus- 
tomed as our English brethren are to draw from a large and liberal fund for 
advances of money towards the building of glebe-houses, they may not be 
aware that no such assistance is now provided in Ireland, and that the clergy 
have to supply for themselves the means of erecting their parsonage-houses. 
But the constant residence of the clergy, the moderate amount of their ave- 
rage income, the rapid disappearance of pluralities and sinecures—these, en 
they testify much in reply to the unfounded and unjust accusations brought 
against our establishment by its enemies, are but external matters. ‘The life, 
the energy, the value, the usefulness of the church, depend still more upon the 
rsonal character, and the official qualifications of its ministers. And here, 
must bear my willing, my happy testimony, to the great improvement which 
has been steadily going on for several years in the clergy, and to their effici- 
ency as a body of Christian pastors. In a society composed of frail and finite 
beings, it is impossible but that offences must come. That the Irish clergy 
are not without some unworthy members, it is unreservedly admitted ; but 
admitted in a sense which must apply to the members of every other church, 
of every other institution of equal magnitude and standing. ‘The late Bishop 
Jebb, in his speech delivered in the House of Lords, in the year 1824, upon 
the state of our church, thus expressed his opinion—* ‘The Irish clergy are a 
most improving body. This” (he proceeds to say) “ I can myself attest from my 
own knowledge, acquired during twenty-five years of close and diligent attention 
to the subject. The improvement has been striking—I might almost say it 
has been marvellous ; it “ also been progressive, and I see not any likelihood 
of its diminution. Those in authority are becoming more and more dis 
to exercise a mild, but firm and efficient, discipline—those under authority, 
more and more solicitous to approve themselves not only to their earthly supe- 
riors, but to Him whose commission they bear, and before whose judgment- 
seat they must render a strict account.” Such was the character of the Irish 
clergy, drawn by that distinguished prelate ; and I can confirm its truth and 
accuracy. Looking back to the period when I was raised to the episcopal 
office, forty years ago, and comparing the internal condition of the church now 
with what it was then, the improvement in every respect is most marked and 
gratifying. The growth in zeal, in diligence, in devotedness to their sacred 
employment, in earnestness and laborious exertion on the part of the clergy. 
call for devout gratitude to Him from whom the ability comes which has 
enabled them thus to will and to do of His good pleasure. Their increased 
attainments in professional learning has been equally observable, and is to be 
traced to the efficiency of the divinity school of our University, and the care 
and labour there bestowed on the candidates for the ministry by the respective 
lecturers, and especially by the learned and excellent Regius Professor, who 
so long presided over that school. The generally large and regular attend- 
ance of the people at our churches—the numbers habitually and devoutly 
approaching the Lord’s table—the attention on the part of parents in sending 
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their children to be catechised, and of the clergy in catechising, and in super. 
intending the instruction given in schools—all evince an awakened anxiety for 
religious improvement,—all tend to assure us that we are not forsaken of 
Gel t but, we may humbly hope, are partaking of His favour and protection. 
In this diocess, which is in so great a degree a rural one, it is satisfi 
to mie to see that most of our country churches have evening as well as morn. 
ing service performed in them every Sunday, during the summer months at 
least; and in a large proportion of them throughout the whole year. In the 
majority of them, also, the holy communion is celebrated, not merely on 
the great festivals, but every month; and, on an av one-fifth of the con. 
gregation habitually partake of it. It affords me peculiar pleasure likewise, to 
perceive the attention which is given to the religious instruction of the children 
on the Lord’s day; and that, in this diocess, consisting as it does of but 104 
benefices, there are in the Sunday schools under the superintendence of the 
clergy more than 12,000 children, and 940 gratuitous teachers. It is also 
cheering to me to find that our daily schools are in a most encouraging and 
hopeful state—full of promise as to the fruit they will bear in future years. 
It is chiefly by your exertions, my reverend brethren, that 279 schools have 
been established an your parishes, most of them supported by vate bounty 
and affording a Christian education to upwards of 22,000 children—10,000 of 
whom are members of our church, 5,000 are Protestant Dissenters, and 7000 
are Roman catholics: so successful have your efforts been in effecting their 
united education. Almost all these schools are in connexion with the Church 
Education Society, in behalf of which I applied to the Government, as you are 
aware, for aid, but applied in vain. I deeply lament that the assistance of the 
State has not been vouchsafed. The refusal, however, of pecuniary pa op 
from the Government does not abate the value of our schools, nor diminish the 
importance of maintaining them to the utmost of our power. We did not 
establish them in factious opposition to those of Government : they are the old 
schools of the country, established because we felt that without such institu- 
tions for the young, under our own superintendence, and conducted on prin- 
ciples of which we anrers, we should be without one of the most important 
and effectual means of doing good to those committed to our care. Your 
constant and anxious superintendence of them, my reverend brethren, has been 
most praiseworthy. Relax not your efforts to render them more amd more 
efficient in every respect. And may the Divine blessing rest on all the abun- 
dant labours in which you are engaged, for the edification of the people both 
young and old; and may that blessing likewise descend on the Pisho and 
clergy of every other diocess in Ireland! We are all “one body,” and have 
“one hope of our calling.” Let brotherly love continue, and abound! 

At my advanced time of life, it may not be given me to see the day when 
the perils that surround the Irish church shall have disappeared, and the beams 
of temporal prosperity shine once more upon it. The clouds that now over- 
hang and darken its worldly 4 agg eve may not be dispersed before my eyes 
are closed in death; but, if it should be so, I shall, nevertheless, bless 
that the church which I leave in earthly troubles and adversity, is in a state 
of spiritual health, and life, and order, and devotedness, such as, I believe, 
never adorned it in any former period of its history —These are favours be- 
stowed upon it by God's mercy and ess. These are blessings which ate 
not in the power of States to give or take away. They are of higher value and 
nobler worth than any worldly prosperity. 


And is it when our church is thus improved, that our brethren in England 
will allow it to be overthrown? To them we have a right to look for sym- 
pathy, for encouragement, and for aid. One in doctrine, discipline, govern- 
ment, and worship, the churches of England and Ireland were united together, 
and, as we were led to believe, united indissolubly and for ever, at the peridd 


of the union of the kingdoms. To the people of England, who, when out 
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legislature was with theirs, entered into a solemn treaty with us 
to otr church as the Established Church of the country; and who, as 
a security for the permanence of that establishment, call upon the 
Sovereign to promise to preserve “ inviolably” the “ settlement” of the 


“united church "—to the people of England we naturally look for effectual 
aid in guarding the interests of that church which they have thus pledged 
themselves to uphold. And, at the same time, we owe it to the people of 
England to remove the deceptions which are practised upon them by those 
enemies of our church who circulate misstatements respecting it, and who seek 
to make it appear undeserving of their succour. It is due to them, on our 
part, to show that this church, which is a part of theirs, is not the corrupt 
mass of abuses—is not the “bad” and “ mischievous institution,” which those 
who are labouring to effect its downfall represent it to be; but that it is, in 
truth, worthy of their protection, their sympathy, and their support. But we 
must not rely on “an arm of flesh,” though it is our wisdom to appeal to those 
whose duty it is to render us aid. “Our help standeth in the name of the 
Lord.” To Him we are to look as able to erve us—* who hath delivered 
us, and doth deliver—in whom we trust that He will yet deliver us.” Our 
yer must be made unto Him: and, although we would endeavour to vindi- 
eate our church in the sight of men, from aspersions unjustly cast upon it; 
when we draw near to God to offer our supplications to Him, we must 
Famble ourselves before Him, ever acknowledging our unprofitableness in his 
sight—our failures in the performance of our duties—our sinfulness—our un- 
worthiness. On His mercy we must cast ourselves, rel ying only on the inter- 
cession of our Saviour to obtain his forgiveness and blessing. Let us, then, 
lift up our hearts with our hands to Him that dwelleth in the heavens, and say, 
“O! Lord, we beseech thee, let thy continual pity cleanse and defend thy 
church; and because it cannot continue in safety without thy succour, pre- 
= it evermore by thy help and goodness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
n. 


ANSWER OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 


My Lorp Arcuaisnor,I beg to tender to your grace, and to this vene- 
rable society, my most humble acknowledgments for this affectionate Address 
of congratulation, of which I am very undeserving. I accept it as a token of 
the regard which you feel for the sacred office which I fill. 

I ascribe it to God’s great mercy that I was not compelled to resort to my 
native land, even for a season, till I had entered the fourteenth year of my 
consecration ; and that my health is already so much restored by the voyage 
home, and one month’s residence in England, that | have some prospect, if I 
can keep quiet, of being able to return next year to India, and to close my 
rr in my diocese, 

most humbly thank his grace for the uniform kindness and condescension 
which he has shown me during the whole course of my Indian residence, and 
for his prompt and important advice and direction under the various difficulties 
T have had to encounter. 

I beg also to thank the Lord Bishop of London, and the venerable society, 

or the measure of confidence they have reposed in me; and I would espes 
cially make my acknowledgments for the noble grant of 5000/., for founding a 
native canonry in St. Paul’s cathedral, in Calcutta. 

My ardent attachment to this great institution has not been of late growth. 
I have been a member of it from the year 1801, and have never ceased to 
follow its proceedings with affectionate interest. This interest has been height- 
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ened since my return to England by the perusal of the various publications 
and reports issued during the last few years; especially by the touching and 
masterly account of the Tinnevelly mission, by Archdeacon Robinson. I cop. 
sider the society more than ever a mighty instrument, based on the footing of 
our national charch, for the glory of the Lord Christ—liable of course to occa« 
sional fluctuations in the measure of its zeal, wisdom, and success, as all 

and wide-spread institutions in this dark and miserable world of sin and im- 
perfection are—but having in it the elements of unlimited spiritual good, and 
placed now, by the mercy of Christ, in a most momentous and hopeful posi- 
tion for the diffusion of Christianity in our destitute colonies, and for the con- 
version of the heathen world. 

I will not enter, however, on the unbounded field for its exertions in the 
British colonies ; though I feel the greatest difficulty in abstaining, in conse- 

uence of the most affecting and striking reports of the various bishops—now, 
thank God, multiplied by the Additional Colonial Bishoprics Fund, a measure 
which was hailed in India with delight and astonishment. I will confine 
myself to the account which his grace and this meeting will expect from me 
of the general state of the dioceses which are entrusted in different degrees to 
my care, especially as connected with their Indian missions; and to some 
details of the difficulties, both in the dioceses generally, and in the missions, 
on which | need their advice and aid; though even this will, I fear, occupy 
more time than his grace may be well able to afford me. | 

And first I may truly say, that “ the fields” in India are ‘‘ white already 
for the harvest.” Nothing has, I believe, been seen like it since the days of 
the apostolic Swartz, and perhaps not then, nor anything approaching it, 
An outburst of the native mind seems at hand. The diffusion of education, 
the striking benefits of European medical science, the openings of an exhaust- 
less commerce on all hands, the scarcely ascertained riches of the soil, the 
extent and magnificence of the rivers and mines, the superb harbours indent- 
ing its almost interminable coasts, the rapid increase of settlers from Great 
Britain and America, the security of person and property under British rule, 
the unsullied purity of our jurisprudence, the number of offices thrown open to 
native merit, the railroads contemplated and almost begun, and the incredible 
rapidity of communication by steam, uniting the whole world, as it were, into 
one vast family, are bringing on a crisis in the native mind most favourable to 
the introduction of Christianity. 

Hindooism, it is my firm belief, will soon altogether hide its head. The 
crescent of Mahomet has already turned pale. Worn out and effete supersti- 
tions, they are sinking before the mere progress of science and civilization, 
before the startling knowledge of history, the lights of chronological learning, 
and the laws of evidence. It is the duty, then, of this and other societies to 
** stand on the watch,’ and be ready to fill up the void thus created in the 
native mind, with the blessings of the revelation of Christ; and thus to enable 
the sagacious Hindoo to judge of the contrast between the purity, benevolence, 
and grace of the holy Jesus and his glorious gospel, and the inconceivable 
craft, cruelty, and wickedness of Krishna and Mahomet, with their debasing 
woe of morals. The question as to the true religion will then be virtually 
settied. 

God has also been pleased at this moment to interpose with his providence 
and grace by throwing wide open the gates of China, and gathering multitudes 
into Christ in India, of ‘‘ such as shall,’’ we hope, “ be saved.” 

This society, then, and other kindred institutions, especially “ the Church 
Missionary Society,” now happily under his grace’s patronage, are called on 
for redoubled exertions. So far from slackening their efforts on account of 
embarrassments as to funds, or defects, as some may deem them, in matters of 
external order, or even ial disagreements on points of doctrine, we ought 
to press forward with the greater earnestness to discover and amend what 
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may really need correction, to sink subordinate differences, and to unite all 
hearts and hands in assailing the tottering strongholds of Satan, relying on the 

wer and grace of Christ. “ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and 
fe that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” 

You are good enough to refer, with far too much indulgence, to my labours 
in India, I can say but little. God knows my unnumbered errors and defects. 
I have endeavoured, however, to follow up the measures of my venerated pre- 
decessors now with God, by first restoring and animating Christianity jn all 
its mighty doctrines and grace amongst our professed Christian flocks, and 
then in aiding, with my whole heart and soul, the heavenly cause of Christian 
missions. In doing this I have aimed at acting with the general body of our 
church at home, under the directions of his grace the primate, and seeking for 
remedies for existing evils in the unity of that church, waiting upon God in 
patience and prayer for his blessing. 

And I may venture to assure this society that the progress of religious 
principle in India during the thirty-one or thirty-two years since the erection 
of the see is aliaost incredible. The character of the clergy has been raised ; 
a mild episcopal church discipline has been effectually established ; the dispo- 
sition of our Indian rulers towards Christianity has been rendered more 
favourable ; the moral and religious conduct of the servants of the honourable 
company has become purer; the institution of holy matrimony far more 
honoured; the Lord’s-day better sanctified; the number of chaplains and 
missionaries increased ten-fold; churches multiplied, perhaps, twenty-fold ; 
the general esteem for the pious and consistent ministers and missionaries of 
Christ is higher; the attendance on public worship more numerous and 
punctua!; and the reverence for the old-established and scriptural liturgy, 
offices, and usages of our protestant church, as laid down by our first reformers, 
more enlightened and influential. 

Great loss was, indeed, suffered for the time by the rapid deaths of so many 
bishops, and the long vacancies of the see. Still the progress of good was, 
upon the whole, going on. Bishop Middleton, with extraordinary learning, 
piety, and powers of mind, opened the road, amidst many slights and much 
opposition, which none but an Indian bishop can understand. As an accom- 
plished canonist, also, he was peculiarly qualified for his work. The loveable 
Bishop Heber disarmed almost every opponent by his simplicity and kindness 
of heart, based on a high reputation as a scholar and a poet. He was, indeed, 
delicie humani generis. His influence was like magic. Even the brief and 
momentary episcopates of Bishops James and Turner led to several important 
measures. 7 

Thus, I may truly say, “ Other men have laboured,” and I have only had 
“ to enter into their labours.” 

It a be expected of me—and, since the address has taken such wide 
ground, [ may, perhaps, be allowed—to mention some of the principal points 
to which my attention has been directed; and, the more especially, as every- 
thing has a bearing, more or less, directly upon the cause of missions. 

The vindication on my arrival of the bishop’s unalienable rights in his 
cathedral, was forced upon me in the first place. 

A semi-official synod of all the clergy around Calcutta, together with those 
admitted as candidates for holy orders, was begun in 1832, and has been re- 
gularly continued once a month during my residences in the metropolis. 

An endeavour was, soon after this, made to settle, so far as a decisive judg- 
ment and personal visitation could go, the caste-question, thus laying anew, 
as it were, the foundations of Christianity in the south of India. 

Matters of regulation were amicably and efficiently arranged in 1836 with 
the Church Missionary Society, and have been working well for nine years. 

Visits have been made, as frequently as practicable, to the several missions 
around Calcutta, both of this and the Church Missionary Society. 
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Bishop's College has been watched over and cherished with more than a 
father’s love and tenderness: it was from the first entwined around my heart. 

A series of directions was issued some years since, to prevent any of our 
missionaries from proselyting from other protestant bodies. 

Detailed explanations of the most difficult duties in the anomalous diocese 
of Calcutta have been several times printed and circulated, embodying the 
results of the three visitations (with the approbation of my brother bishops) in 
1834, 1838, and 1842. 

The state prayer for the parliament was adapted, under the sanction of the 
ae government, to the circumstances of India in 1834 or 1835. 

turbulent spirit of the vestry, which gave Bishop Middleton so much 
trouble, was broken down, with the decisive aid of the then governor-general, 
Lord Metcalfe, about the same time. 

The division of Calcutta into ecclesiastical districts, begun by Bishop sate 
was completed, by allotting to the several chaplains in Calcutta the right 
performing all ecclesiastical offices, and receiving all emoluments. 

A new and more moderate schedule of ecclesiastical fees was sanctioned, or 
rather recommended ; the power of the bishop being doubtful. 

The excellent “ Calcutta Church Building Society” has been for ten or more 
years a source of untold benefits. Thirty or forty churches have been erected 
through its aid. We have nearly one hundred in the diocese altogether, 

The still more important ‘‘ Diocesan Additional Clergy Society,” on the 

an of “ The Additional Curates” and “‘ Pastoral Aid” institutions at home, 

not yet in full operation, but is pregnant with blessedness. 

A primary metropolitical visitation to Madras, Tinnevelly, Ceylon, and 
Bombay took place in 1843. Three ordinary visitations, and the commence 
ment of a fourth, have been made in the diocese of Calcutta, and perhaps 
30,000 or 40,000 miles traversed. 

A careful and affectionate inspection during these visitations of the propa- 

tion missions at Cawnpore, Vepery, Negapatam, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and 
Sandie, in the diocese of Madras, and of the incipient mission in that of 
Bombay, has been made. 

Thirty-one ordinations have been holden in various parts of India, at which 
several of your and the Church Missionary Society’s candidates were admitted 
to holy orders. 

Confirmations have also been solemnly performed all over the diocese, and 
— thousands, perhaps 10,000, been admitted to the full communion of the 

ithful. 

I need scarcely say, that I have laboured during the course of all these 
ee to lay firmly the foundation which St. Paul, that ‘* wise master- 

uilder,”’ declares to be the only “ sure one,” “ Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied,” in all the amplitude of that sublime expression, including its objective 
verities of the ever adorable Tri-unity of co-equal Persons in the Godhead ; the 
incarnation of the eternal Word ; the merit of His infinite sacrifice, and the 
penitent sinner’s justification therein before the tribunal of God, by faith only; 
and also its subjective truths, in the sanctifying operations of God the oe 
Ghost upon the understanding, affections and life of fallen man, Nor need 
say, that I have added to this substance of the “ glorious gospel” a diligent 
inculcation of the great importance of the sacraments, and other means of 
grace, and of all the decencies and order of our episcopal protestant church, a8 
settled by Cranmer, Ridley, and Jewel, vindicated by the judicious Hooker, 
and generally received and approved at home by the archbishops, bishops, and 
clergy, for a century and a half up to 1832. 

I have consequently resisted, wakefully and firmly, to the utmost of my 
power, the arts and chicanery of the apostate and idolatrous church of Ro 
propagated by her nuns, and monks, and tutors, and priests, and Jesuits 
religious books, and by her schismatical bishops and vicars-general : for 
schismatical | account them, in the canonical diocese of Calcutta, 
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I have also openly condemned, as is known, from the first, both publicly 
and privately, the whole system, which I have ever considered, and which is 
now allowed to be, a kind of semi-popery; and have stood immovably on the 
doctrines, polity, and usages of our church, in their plain and natural import, 
as prevailing in England when I left it thirteen years since. 

f may be expected to dwell for an instant on the cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
Calcutta, to which you refer with so much kindness, If nothing else had been 
done in India, I should bless God for this; and to him would ascribe the 
entire praise. I need not repeat my gratitude for the magnitude of the society's 
grant. It is chiefly designed for a Cathedral Missionary Establishment for 
six or more canons, to be supported by its own endowments, and to stand, if 
it please God, as a “ pillar on the border of the Jand,’”’ when the English shall 
have quitted, if ever they should quit, India, The body of the edifice, with 
the tower and spire, are nearly completed, 248 feet in length by 206 in height; 
and I trust it will be my first duty, on my return to Calcutta, to consecrate 
this building to the “ God of the Spirits of all flesh,” in the name of his coe 
equal and co-eternal Son, Jesus Christ. I have already nominated, provi- 
sionally, the first six canons, who will have the power of electing their suc- 
cessors immediately after my death, if any of them should be unable then to 
join their appointments themselves, The nominations are to be made by 
myself during my natural life. I thus hope to secure a devout chapter of 
suitable persons for ages to come, One of those appointed in this view is the 
Rev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, who was educated, as were three of the others, 
at Bishop’s college. These are all, as I firmly believe, enlightened and pious 
missionaries, free from distorted views, and full of atrue love for Christ and 
the souls of the heathen. I hope also to be able to take out with me an 
European canon, well accustomed to schools and the training of masters, so 
that we may begin the mission at once with a native school of 1000 boys. 
The canons’ houses will soon be commenced, and the other works will pro- 
ceed as we obtain funds—for we find we may still require 5000/. or so to 
complete them. 

Such are the measures which have occupied my chief solicitaude, and which 
it does not become me to have mentioned; but you have compelled me. To 
God alone be the glory in Christ Jesus, 

You ask my opinion in your address on the “ present appearances of your 
missions, and especially on the encouraging events in the south of India.” I 
reply, without a moment's hesitation, that the power of the divine grace seems 
to me have been so sudden and mighty in its operations in Tinnevelly and its 
neighbourhood, as to strike with wonder every mind susceptible of religious 
impressions. No doubt much caution must be used not to decide too early 
upon the most favourable prospects, and large deductions made; but he that 
can read unmoved the Bishop of Madras’ cries for help, or the touching and 
truth-bearing simplicity of the letters of the devoted missionaries, Pope, Cald- 
well, and Cemerer—to say nothing of other names—must be utterly inacces- 
sible to the sacred cause of Christ. : 

I rejoice to hear that you are despatching two excellent missionaries to 
strengthen the fainting hearts of these holy labourers, who are indeed “ bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day.” | 

am much confirmed in my hopes of the infinitely important consequences 
of this awakening of souls at Tinnevelly, because it appears er to 
resemble that of Katdenaee, under the Church Missionary Society, which 
an six or seven years since. The work is one; but in Tinnevelly “ the 
word of the Lords runs,” as it were, and is “ glorified” more rapidly, and to 
& far wider extent—the inquirers and converts of this society and the Church 
Missionary, amount to about 35,000 altogether. Such awakenings have not 
often been surpassed since the days of the apostles; and there seems every 
the India, containing millions of souls, becoming ere 
8. 
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Your mission at Cawnpore is in its infancy only ; but the publication No.4 
in your series speaks for itself as to the spirit of the missionary, and the 
nings for usefulness. I will say nothing, therefore of the simple pi 

ere prevailing. I have to thank the einay for the Rev. Mr. Schleicher, 
sent out about two years since, and now labouring at Cawnpore, The 
transfer of the location of the mission to the very heart of the native popv- 
lation, will rescue it from cantonment-embarrassments, and concentrate its 
roceedings amongst the 500,000 souls of the native town and neighbour. 
ood. 


The prospects of Howra, Barypore, and Jhanjera, around Calcutta, are, | 


‘am concerned to say, not so bright as I could wish. In the year 1838 I was 


able to speak most strongly of my hopes; and I still feel much encouraged, 
The last reports gave the number of converts and catechumens as 2877 in 
sixty-four villages, of whom 676 are communicants. But missions vary in 
point of simplicity and efficiency. Nothing so soon fades as the real missionary 

irit; and “ nothing is so graceless as a mission without the presence of 

hrist,” as Gericke somewhere observes. The society must expect these dis- 
appointments. They occur, and have ever occurred, in all Christian missions. 
1 shall advert presently to some of the causes of the depression which seems 
to me to prevail in the mission-work in this quarter. In the meantime, it will, 
I doubt not, be interesting to his grace to hear an extract from a letter re- 
ceived last evening (July 22), from the Venerable Archdeacon of Calcutta.— 
‘* On the 6th of May,” he says, “ I went to the opening of Barypore church. 
It is the most beautiful mission church that has yet been raised” (to which I 
may just add that this society contributed 1000/.): ‘* a Gothic building,” the 
archdeacon proceeds to say, ‘‘ with clerestory and tower, and capable of hold- 
ing 700 or 800 persons. We had a good muster of clergy present from 
Calcutta. I delivered an address by an interpreter, and the Rev. Mr. Driberg 
(the missionary) gave them a discourse in Bengalee, in which he appeared to 
put his whole heart. There were about 600 natives present. It was really 
a thrilling spectacle to see the earnestness with which they entered into 
the services, and the hearty manner in which they gave the responses in our 
admirable liturgy; and then upwards of 200 at the holy sacrament after- 
wards. Truly it was a day to be remembered.” Surely this is very en- 
couraging. 

But I must leave this more pleasing part of my task. You will not have a 
just view of the situation of the diocese, unless I advert to the difficulties 
which press heavily on my mind, both generally as to the cause of religion, 
and especially as connected with the Indian missionary proceedings. God 
ever tempers prosperity with trials. 

The genera difficulties of the Bishop of Calcutta spring from such causes as 

ese :— 

The anomalous position of our church as connected with our government in 
India. The letters patent and the act of 1814 seem not in entire harmony. 
The powers of the letters patent have never been recognised. The incon- 
veniences have been, indeed, more and more modified in practice; but they 
still exist, and cramp the bishop in his superintendence of the missionaries as 
well as chaplains. 

The unwieldy extent of the diocese of Calcutta is another obstacle to our 
missions. To this, the report of the Colonial Bishops’ Society adverted in 
1841, as your present address most truly does. The erection of the sees of 
Australia, Madras, Bombay, and now of Colombo, have indeed most materially 
improved the state of things. Still the remaining diocese, stretching from 
Singapore to the Himalayahs, about 2000 miles, and from the Indus to the 
Straits of Malacca and the coast of Arracan, nearly 1800, is utterly beyond 
the powers of management of a single bishop. A new see at Agra is impera 
tively required, both as respects chaplains and missionaries, Indeed, it will 

hereafter be accounted incredible, that a region of the world, which was after 
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wards divided into six large and important dioceses, was for some years actually 
im on the shoulders of a single man. 

e military authorities create another class of difficulties. Things are not 
defined. Chaplains and missionaries are left too much to the discretion of 
commanding officers. 

The institution of an order of “‘ indigenous sub-assistant chaplains,” born 
and educated in India, and acting as a kind of curates to the European chap- 
lains, will render, if accomplished, another existing evil—the want of a suffi- 
cieat number of chaplains ; and will also be a most important step towards 
the conversion of India, as founding a native ministry in the regular eccle- 
siastical establishment of Bengal, and thus raising the whole native character ; 
so that the children of our converts may iu future generations become, some 
of them, chaplains of the Honourable Company. ‘ 

A farther difficulty, as affecting the whole state of religion, springs from 
the unreasonable prejudices which still haunt the minds of some of our old 
Indians, notwithstanding the decided improvement in the public feeling. The 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of Christianity should by all means be 
afforded to the natives. | 

There is, again, something still to be desired in the manner of selecting 
chaplains at home. These appointments are amongst the most important 
ecclesiastical ones under the British crown. India demands the flower of our 


clergy. This is not always sufficiently considered. Something should be | 


done, as in the case of missionaries, for a searching and effective examination 
previous to final appointments. 

I do not add to this catalogue of difficulties, what is so well known, the 
many sudden deaths, and the general enfecbled health of the European resi- 
dents, arising from the indescribable nature of the climate. Alas! I have 
the tidings of the loss of three of our clergy by this mail, in addition to four 
deaths in nine months before I left Calcutta, that is, seven in one year out of 
about one hundred clergy. 

Nor need I add, that we feel the want in India of that full sympathy and 
Christian affection which prevail in happy England; and have to lament con- 
stantly the instability of societies and plans for doing good, springing from 
the perpetual removal of the civil and military servants of the Honourable 
Company from place to place. You must ever bear this in mind, and pity us 
in our weakness. 

Besides these and similar general difficulties, there are others of a more spe- 
cifie character. I refer to the imminent dangers threatened by the recent 
religious movement in our protestant church, to which I have already alluded. 
Most evils in England, and this amongst the number, are reproduced, and in 
an aggravated form, in India. How far it has spread, I can scarcely say ; but 
I am continually appealed to to check its progress. In our settled stations, 
the spirit of the protestant laity soon enables me to calm temporary agitations 
arising from this source—for they are thoroughly and most justly offended, 
and I honour them for it; but in our missions, if the disturbances reach them, 
we have nothing to fall back upon, and the consequences are alarming in pro- 
portion to the ignorance of the converts and the weakness of their faith—souls 
are fatally endangered. 

And here I must beg the permission of his grace to open honestly my mind, 
as becomes my sacred office. I shall give my own views; and shall be ve 
far from wishing to commit his grace or the society to my most fallible 
opinions. But the reports and exaggerations on the subject of the missions 
around Calcutta have been for some years so rife and injurious, from the 
agitated state of the public mind, that I view it as my duty to the society, in 
reply to their inquiry about their missions, and as calculated to promote their 
truest interests, to make known, without reserve, the source whence a certain 
class of my difficulties springs. The society cannot be aware of the extent of 
the evil. All I may say will, however, be only what I have in substance said 
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for the last five or six years in my own diocese, and will indicate no ten 
whatever in my mind to slacken my ardour in the sacred cause of the — 
society; but will, on the contrary, be designed to assist it in emerging from 
its partial trials, and rising up with augmented power for the salvation of India 
and the world. 

I cannot, then, conceal from myself the fact, that the few but zealous clergy 
—I speak of the diocese generally, and not merely of missionaries,—who have 
unhappily been imbued with these sentiments, have done, and are doing, in- 
calculable mischief in their several spheres, I respect individually the 


. talents, learning, activity, and amiable character of these, as well as of al] 


my clergy. There are no personal disagreements whatever. They perfectly 
know my opinions, as both publicly and privately expressed. No change for 
the better appears to have taken place in the minds of the clergy once pose 
sessed with the extreme views, distorted and unprotestant as they are, of this 
system. They have yielded, indeed, as I believe conscientiously, to my autho 
rity, to a certain extent; but the negative influence goes on, and the mighty 
void thus left I will not attempt to fathom. Amongst other consequences of 
this, your missions in and around Calcutta have unquestionably been injured, 
A blight—a temporary one only—mars the harvest. 

You particularly refer, in your address, to your admirable institution of 
Bishop’s College; and you express a hope, “ that the general conduct of the 
institution will ever be such as to commend it to the confidence and approval 
of the bishop as visitor.” 

This invites, and indeed compels me, however reluctantly, to advert to it, 
My ardent attachment to that college from my first landing, and the opinion I 
formed of the high reputation and eminent learning and attainments of the 
late principal, as well as my sincere love and esteem for the present, scarcely 
inferior to him in some respects, though with another cast of talents, are 


‘known to the society, 


But the college is still not going on so well as I could wish. It is quite 
true, that in one or two recent ordinations I have detected no positive doc- 
trinal errors on the points adverted to in my charges, and have, in some 
cases, been pleased with the attainments and devotedness of the candidates, 
as I was eager to state to the society in my letter of November, 1843. But 
the hopes which I then warmly, perhaps too warmly, expressed, of a steady 
eet in the college, does not seem to me to have been as yet 
realized. 

What the society may now think it right to do, 1 will not even presume to 
conjecture. My best services are still at their disposal; and if my life is 
spared, all will, I trust be gradually remedied. But 1 confess that 1 am not 
without considerable anxiety. 

One immediate effect of the state of things to which I have referred is the 
diminution of confidence with the public, and the failure of the funds of the 
Calcutta Diocesan Society. We ought to goa long way towards supporting 
your missions and Bishop’s College, with the exceptions of the buildings and 
salaries. If we could relieve you from this burden, it would be of the 
greatest importance under your present financial embarrassments. As it Is, 
we have done, for the last few years, little, comparatively speaking. — 
heared all I could, during the visitations just closed, to encourage subscrip- 

ns. 

Such, then, are some of my special difficulties, as they bear upon the cause 
of missions. There is nothing new in these statements. What I have said 
on the present occasion, and much more, | have, as I before observed, com- 
municated from time to time, with all respect, to the college authorities; and 
just before I left Calcutta, I intimated to my friend, the excellent principal, 
that I should consult his grace the archbishop as to the means of reviving and 
improving this fine establishment. I need not say, nothing has been concealed 
on my part from the first. 
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The question, then, is, what can now be suggested for increasing the influ- 
ence, and augmenting the funds, of this great society in India,—and I presume 
also at home, but of this I am no judge—for it would be most imprudent in 
me to have touched on these evils, if I had no suggestions to offer for their 
mitigation or removal. They are merely local and temporary, whilst the ey 
which the society is doing in India is broad, manifest, and permanent, ch 
@ cause must not be allowed to sink. It is impossible that the extreme urgency 
of the case can be known, without meeting with promptaid. Such an urgency 
never before existed, because the flocking of thousands to Christ scarcely ever 
took place before. The ‘ harvest truly is plenteous,” and we only want the 
true-hearted ‘‘ labourers” to gather it in. 

It is an encouraging circumstance in the prospects of India, and of the 
church at home, that mission-work, when properly conducted, tends rapidl 
to raise the tone of holy doctrine and love in its supporters ; it unites an 
elevates. All great pursuits bring out some master principle, and throw into 
the shade matters of a subordinate character. Old errors and defects are 
insensibly remedied, and all join heart and hand in the blessed enterprise. 
There is also, now, if I mistake not, a conjuncture of circumstances — 
liarly favourable to new efforts; and rejoiced shall I be if anything I can 
hambly suggest—and it will be but little, and that little submitted to the 
better judgment of his grace and the society—may contribute to that in- 
creased love and public confidence, without which the success of this and 
= missionary institutions, in their present position, can scarcely be looked 

r. 

1, The first thing I would venture most respectfully to intimate, as applic- 
able to India—and I presume equally so to England—is the importance of @ 
wise and studious endeavour to heal the irritated and alarmed minds of the Christian 
community, by promoting a cessation from controversy, and the restoration of peace 
on the footing of sound scriptural truth, There is a general suspicion now 
afloat—a dread of innovation—a fear, and not an unreasonable one, of popery ; 
and a dislike to changes in our old usages and forms, as prevalent in 1832, 
The protestant feeling is roused. His grace’s most mild and seasonable 

toral letter, of January last, lays an admirable foundation for this attempt. 

e morbid excitement of the protestant mind can only gradually be calmed. 
In itself, it is a right and noble feeling, and entitled to respect; and it may 
be kept from excess, and effectually calmed, too, by an enlightened course 
of proceedings. Our societies have only to stand aloof from the tendencies 
rt ~% extreme movement, as now so fatally developed, and all will right 

2. One excellent and sure method of promoting this is by carrying out 
the plan, which the society has already adopted, of circulating the unadorned 
accounts of the missionaries themselves. Here the full glory of the gospel 
shines forth. The natural language of piety goes straight to the heart. 
When one of your missionaries says, “‘ I spoke to them for some time of sin, 
redemption through the merits of a divine Saviour, prayer, holiness, and 
their duties in reference to the church, into which they seek an entrance,” and 
= =. “ may God guide them by his Holy Spirit,” every Christian mind 

ponds. 

So, again, when the missionary tells me, “ I cannot feel satisfied if I do 
not speak of Christ’s merits and power to ‘ save even to the uttermost all who 
come unto God by him ;’ may God make each heart a ‘ temple of the Holy 
Ghost ;’” we cannot but feel a sympathy with him and his labours. 

In like manner, when another sums up his doctrine thus— The members 
of our congregation are taught to know God, and to ‘ flee for refuge to the 

set before them in Christ,’” he touches the inmost soul of every sincere 

follower of our blessed Lord. 
2 Nor is the effect otherwise, when your secretary at Madras says, he 
to welcome, ere long, several learned and devoted missionaries to 
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carry on the good work, to proclaim ‘ the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ ana 

the great truth on which our apostolic and every true church is built, that 

- — justified by faith we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
rist.” 

These trustworthy and simple accounts transport us, as it were, to the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul. 

3. The language of official Reports and documents should harmonize, as much 
as possible, with this spirit. This is my third remark. This is done already in 
a great measure by the different societies ; but it will be wise, as it seems to 
me, to come back to first principles more and more, in such a state of conflict 
as the present. Charity should lead us to “ become all things to all men.” 
The complex descriptions of conversion, as “ an admission into the catholic 
church"’—a “ reception of the teaching of the church”—a “ right to the pri. 
vileges of the church”—the “ having communion with the catholic or Anglo- 
catholic church,” are not, I humbly suggest, the descriptions which we should 
too much dwell on, the terms have been so fearfully abused. There can be no 
objection to such language, if occasionally used—most of them occur in our 
liturgy and offices—but they should by all means be intermingled with the 
direct scriptural descriptions of conversion, as a ‘‘ turning unto God”—the 
“ receiving of Christ’—the ‘ being led by the Spirit’--the “ knowing the 

wer of Christ's resurrection””—and the having “ fellowship with the saints;” 
in a word, the “ passing from death unto life,” and ‘‘ from the power of Satan 
unto God :” otherwise the church hides the Saviow. Under the present irri- 
tation, | am persuaded that it would be our wisdom, at least in India, thus to 
act. The heart of the earnest Christian delights to meet with the very language 
itself of St. Paul. 

4. Regularity in some plan of visiting and holding meetings is found most de- 
sirable, and is, in truth, essential to any considerable improvement in our funds, 
Circular letters are not read ; collection sermons, without a long previous ar- 
rangement, are inconvenient and unproductive. The auxiliary and diocesan 
societies must be supported by persons duly authorized to give information of 
the actual progress and wants of the missions. The necessity for this is to be 
lamented. It springs from the infirmities of the church. But, under present 
circumstances, a well-organized system of this kind, however difficult and 
laborious at first, cannot be dispensed with. 

5. It is an obvious remark, that the society should use all fit means, as I pre- 
sume they do, of letting it be known that they take the utmost care in the selection 
of pious, learned, and devoted persons, receiving our articles in their plain, gram- 
matical, and natural sense, for missionary labour. Nothing will more tend to 
inspire confidence. All depends, under God, on the choice of men—men of 
God—men really qualified by inward piety, simplicity of faith in Christ, and 
the love of the souls of the heathen, for the great work to which they are to 
be called. 

6. I cannot avoid thinking, further, that it is important for the society to 
avail itself in India and at home, of the present very peculiar state of the move- 
ment question. It is in a totally new position from what it was some years 
since. The solemn judgments of the ecclesiastical court have sealed publicly 
and formally its condemnation. Differences of opinion, as to the tendency on 
the whole of its earlier publications and proceedings, need not now be adverted 
to. Itis enough that the entire system, as a system, is at length confessedly 
rejected by all the authorities of our church. y own persuasion has been, 
that it was condemned for some years before those judgments. I endeavoured 
accordingly, in 1842, to unite all my clergy in forgetfulness and mutual for- 
giveness of the past, and tender love and forbearance in Christ Jesus for the 
time to come. The battle of the Reformation I considered to have been 4 
second time fought and won; and our protestant church rescued, by the 
mercy of Christ, from the greatest peril that had threatened it since the settle- 
ment at the glorious revolution of 1688. It is God’s prerogative to bring good 
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out of evil. His ways are unsearchable. The moment of favour to our church 
maybe now come. He may, perhaps, be pleased to turn the excited minds of 
both clergy and laity to the divine object of Christian missions ; and from the 
embers of an extinct controversy to raise a holy flame of love and pity for a 
lost world. Thus will the darkest night bring on the brightest dawn. The 
diffusion of earnest and enlightened piety of late years at home has been re- 
presented to me as quite as remarkable as the contemporaneous obstacles. 
The clergy are said to be improving rapidly as parish priests: all is activity. 
The liberality of the laity has been nobly called forth. The fine spirit of 
church-building has become the glory of our land. National church education, 
as I am told, amidst a thousand difficulties, is making rapid progress. The 
same is the case, in its degree, in India. The influence of our church is greater 
there than was ever known. This is God’s doing. He seems to be setting 
before us, at home and abroad, a “‘ great and effectual door” for occupying the 
ardent minds of men—if only we ‘“ know,” and surely we shall know, the 
“ day of our visitation.” Opportunity, as an old writer observes, is the golden 
spot of time. 

7. Penitence and humiliation of soul before God, with earnest prayer for His 
grace and blessing, is the last suggestion which I would venture to offer. It is 
an obvious one, however, and scarcely needed. God abases, and then exalts. 
He punishes churches and nations by allowing a spirit of error or division to 
arise. We then “see his face.” We acknowledge our sins and transgressions, 
personal and collective, before his footstool — controversy ceases. We 
“accept,” as the prophet says, “‘ the punishment of our iniquities.” We cast 
ourselves upon the infinite mercy of God in the sacrifice of his Son. We 
“ search, and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord.” His “ anger then 
is turned away.” He again “ lifts up the light of his countenance upon us.” 
Truth and peace reappear. We wonder at our former infatuation. Afflic- 
tions are sanctified ; the work of God is carried on in a lowly, evangelical 
sah and Christ alone—not man, not instruments, not churches—has all 
the glory. 

These suggestions have, I doubt not, already occurred to the honoured 
members of the society now before me, and are in the course of being acted 
upon ; as a distant visitor, however, absent for thirteen or fourteen long years, 
his grace will forgive me for alluding to them, invited by the tenour of your 
affectionate address. I am now far advanced in life, and the “time of my 
departure must be at hand.” I may never see you more; and I should have 
felt ashamed of myself if I had hesitated to say here, before this society, as 
I have long done in India, what I thought might be conducive to its interests, 
at whatever expense of my feelings. 

Finally, be of good cheer, honoured brethren, in the name of the Lord. 
The holy principles of the gospel are never appealed to in vain. There is a 
boundless mass of wealth in the great mine and treasure-house of Christian 
charity. We have hardly yet opened the ground. Let the hearts of the pious 
and well-disposed be warmed with the exalted cause of Christian missions, 
and they will soon begin vigorously to bring forth the rich ore. The immense 
majority of the devoted members of our church, and of other bodies, only 
Want to have an assurance that it is indeed the work of God that, upon the 
whole, is going on, in order to start forward to our aid. It is not the worldly 
and careless who will effectually help this, or any other missionary society. 
It is the pious, the devout ; those who know the value of the heathens’ souls 
from having learnt the value of their own; those who understand somewhat 
of the divine mystery of the God of our salvation, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; of the eternal redemption of the blood of Christ ; of the virtue of His 
infinite sacrifice as God-man; of the mighty operations of the sanctifying 
Spirit of grace, “the Lord and Giver of Life,” as our Nicene symbol ex- 
presses it; and of the blessedness of employing, wealth, and time, and talents, 
and all we have and are, to the glory of the great Giver—these are the men 
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pe ‘ you should chiefly address yourselves, and who will answer to the 

It is a wide basis on which the gospel stands. There is an intelligible, broad 
view of the vast doctrines of Christianity, which, in the magnificent cause of 
missions, ought not to be cramped by the details of individual and unautho- 
rized sentiments, nor by private systems leaning to over-statements or under« 
statements on matters of church-government. This venerable society, con. 
nected as it is so intimately with his grace and all the episcopal authorities of 
England, has always held—and may it always continue to hold !—its own 
peculiar position. ‘My own views of charch polity coincide with those of our 
reformers. I fully believe in the divine right of episcopacy, as appointed by 
the apostles, divinely inspired to settle the church ; though circumstances ma 
arise, as they did at Me goon of the Reformation, when bishops cannot be 
obtained, and when God accepts and blesses churches imperfect in their for- 
mation, as Hooker and all our best divines have taught. Others, however, 
may take a somewhat higher or lower ground upon this subject, and yet be, 
as I humbly conceive, as faithful members of our church, and as ardent friends 
to this society, as ourselves. 

It is the cordial belief in the mysteries of redemption themselves which 
enables us to apprehend the blessings of Christ for our own salvation, which 
places us at once in our efforts under the divine benediction, which involves 
our cause in the grand purpose of God as unfolded in the word of prophecy, 
and connects our labours, however weak in themselves, with the power and 
grace of Christ in the destined universal diffusion of his gospel. 
| The safety of our beloved country may also be assured by the decided and 
, wise course of this great society in the present emergency. God looks on 
' nations collectively. If governors themselves are backward in their duties to 
the cause of Christ, it is possible that the efforts of such institutions as this, 
with our honoured archbishops and bishops at its head, may in some measure 
repair the defect. 

But I have done. I beg forgiveness for any warmth of manner or senti- 
ment, I need only further assure his grace that I shall be most ready, if my 
health is restored, to take any public steps I can under his direction, whether 
; by sermons or any other method, for the support of this society. 


D. Cacurta. 


( By the Rev. J. Keble.) 


Tue following letter, accidentally overlooked at the time, is printed 


iere in order to complete the series of documents relative to Mr. Ward, 


“s | ‘ HEADS OF CONSIDERATION ON THE CASE OF MR. WARD. 
which it is desirable to preserve. | 


Tuere appear to be three questions which members of convocation have to 
if answer for themselves, in order to determine what course they should take 
f . respect both of the charge and sentence, to be proposed on the 13th of 
ebruary. 

' 1. “ Is it expedient to entertain the question at all?” 

$ 2. “Is Mr. Ward proved guilty of that which he is charged with, by the pas- 
sages alleged in the charge ?” 
: 2 3. “ Supposing him guilty, is it legal, or otherwise desirable, to affirm the sen- 
Be tence of degradation ?’ 

To some, perhaps, an additional question may occur, between the second 
and third as here stated—viz., ‘Is he proved guilty by other passages, or by 
the general tenour of his acknowledged writings ?” But this question, I appre- 
hend, is excluded by the wording of the charge itself; ‘“‘ That the passages now 
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read are utterly inconsistent with the Articles,” &c. It is true that the special 
sages are not mentioned in the proposed vote of degradation itself: we are 
simply called on to affirm, that “the said W. G. Ward has disentitled himself 
to the rights and privileges conveyed by his degrees.” , 
| {But this second proposition must stand on the first, else it will be a sentence 
without specification of crime. And the first proposition again must stand on 
the alleged passages : for it were against all rales of judicial equity to bring in 
a verdict of guilty, not on the evidence adduced by the prosecutor, but on other 
supposed evidence, confined to our own breasts, and therefore impossible to be 
met and answered by the defendant. Plainly, it will be our duty (as judges 
say to jurymen) to dismiss from our minds all extraneous matter, all that has 
not been both alleged and proved by those who prefer the charge. Should 
any member of convocation vote for Mr. Ward’s degradation, upon any other 
ground than the very passages cited against him, he will be committing the 
same injustice, of which a jury would be guilty, who should convict a prisoner 
upon their own supposed knowledge of some other felonious act of his, not 
mentioned in the indictment. ’ 

It might be otherwise had the measure proposed been simply a doctrinal 
censure, or declaration of want of confidence. But bad faith and degradation 
are such serious matters, and involve such heavy penalties, that the person so 
threatened is surely entitled to every protection and safeguard which law and 
equity provide in analogous cases. 

Leaving therefore out of consideration whatever else Mr. Ward may have 
written (except so far as it may be needed for interpretation of ambiguities or 
obscurities in the words actually quoted), we may confine ourselves to the three 
questions set down above, which between them seem practically to exhaust the 
subject. 

L The first of three, Is it expedient to entertain the case at all? is clearly a 
very relevant and a very important one. It is relevant and within our cogni- 
zance; for convocation is not a court of justice, bound to dispose judicially 
of causes and persons regularly brought before it, although if we do try any 
cause, especially one involving such highly penal consequences, we are bound 
to guard ourselves by those rules which courts of justice find needful for their 
guidance. [But in itself, as hardly need be stated, convocation is a deliberative 
body, and may be likened, in such proceedings as the present, to the House of 
Commons debating a question of impeachment. No wonder in such a debate, 
if many whose impressions are unfavourable to the accused person, should yet 
vote against penal proceedings, as judging them on the whole inequitable, or 
simply undesirable. And obviously in this case there are very grave reasons 
for quashing the proposition altogether, reasons quite independent of particular 
statements in theology, and apart from all question of Mr. Ward’s guilt or 
innocence. 

1. It is unnecessarily harsh and cruel, and also undignified on the part of 
the university, to blend with what is meant to be a grave ecclesiastical de= 
cision, and to put on record, the saying, That “the passages . . . are incon- 
sistent . . . with the good faith,”—i.e., the honesty, of the person supposed to 
be in error. 

2. The condemnation, if passed, will indirectly, and pro tanto, have the 
effect of a new test : for it will affirm the following propositions to be so con- 
tained in the Articles as to exclude honest subscription on the part of any one 
denying them. 

a, That the English Reformation, as a movement, has claims on our syme 
pathy and regard. (Neither of this, nor of any other of these sayings, is the 
fruth here in question; the only point is, Are they palpably contained in the 
Articles ?) 

8. That there was no great sin on the part of the English church in our 
separation from Rome: no connivance at sacrilege, for example; no slighting 
of established authority and visible unity; no unworthy truckling to secular 
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am and injustice. What is there in the Articles about this, one way or the 
other 

y- That the ‘' spirit” of certain of the Articles is not contradictory to that 
of the Prayer-book. For example, that the saying, “ We are justified by faith 
only,” has no appearance or air of contradiction to St. James, ii. 24, (which 
the Prayer-book orders to be read in church three times a year,) and to the last 
verse of the creed of St, Athanasius. 

é. That the Reformers could not have intended so to frame the Articles, as 
to make it possible for Roman catholics to sign them. 

«. That the 12th Article in particular may not be signed in any sense, but 
that which would naturally be given to it by a person versed in the contro. 
versies of the sixteenth century. 

Of these five statements, three at least are obviously irrelevant to the sub. 
stance of the Articles themselves. 

Unless, however, we are prepared to affirm that no one, dissenting from any 
of these propositions, can honestly sign the Articles, we shall be voting against 
tat our own convictions in saying Piacet to the first question; and if we do affirm 
ai it, we make (as far as one precedent goes) a virtual addition to the test of 
i, church membership at present required by the university. 

i | 3. The proposed decree being in the nature of a privilegium, or law passed 
ex post facto for a particular case, is in its own nature invidious and unfair, 
and can only be justified by great necessity, and strict impartiality in the 
enacting body. But both the necessity and the impartiality are in this case 
negatived by the palpable fact, that at this very time persons are allowed to 
ae go on unquestioned in the university, who take at least as great liberties with 
i the first five Articles, and with the letter of the Prayer-book, (the Baptismal 
and Ordination Services, and the Catechism,) as any one is now charged with 
respecting some of the later Articles. And the impartiality in particular is 
made questionable by this other obvious act, that at the board from which this 
censure proceeds sits one, of whom the university has declared her suspicion 
q on the ground of his theological opinions, without his ‘ good faith” being 
t questioned, and without any proposal to degrade him, If the “ Via Media’ 
is to be defended by something like the sword of excommunication, at least it 
>) ES eee should be two-edged, and cut both ways. Indeed, it seems highly scandalous, 
| e that any degree of what is called Romanizing should be visited more severely 
i than heretical statements affecting the foundations of the faith, the trinity, and 
incarnation. 

4. It is very undesirable that the university should hastily depart from the 
regular traditional policy of this branch of the church, which has always been 
to tolerate all who could subscribe the Articles in their literal and grammatical 
sense, enduring great latitude both on the right hand and on the left, while by 
her canons and the voice of her greatest divines, as well as by the spirit of her 
other formularies, she has ever held up the consent of antiquity as the best 
interpreter of what might be ambiguous in them. 

5. It is especially uncharitable and unwise at present to narrow the ground 
of Anglicanism, and that on the side of Rome exclusively ; both as increasing 
the relative power of the latitudinarian and rationalistic schools which exist 
among us, and as adding force to any doubts, which may be reasonably or 
unreasonably felt concerning our catholicity. 

6. Nor ought it to be overlooked in this question of expediency, that in 
driving this writer and such as think with him out of our body, we are parting 
with a set of persons most willing and able, as large experience has shown, to 
work within and under the church of England in all charity, patience, and 
self-denial, against the common enemies of us all—vice and unbelief. All that 
has been and is said about bearing with unsound profestant opinions, because 
of the practical excellency and usefulness of their maintainers, ought to tell, 
one should imagine, against harsh dealing in the present case. 

7. On the other hand, valuable as their, services are, they are so few in 
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number, and so little likely to increase, that scarce anything would be gained 
by excluding them. So painful a matter as a formal punishment ought not to 
be urged except of a and for some great end. What is the great end 
in degrading Mr. Ward? Hardly one or two agree with him, in thinking all 
Roman doctrine compatible with the Thirty-nine Articles. This being so, the 
measure reduces itself to a mere unmeaning wanton attack, almost upon an 
individual. Others, who have been struck at, did at least represent a school : 
but can this be said in the present instance? Or will it be maintained that 
convocation is an ordinary judge, to come forward whenever any private M.A. 
does wrong ! 

Here again one is tempted to long for a little impartiality. There has noto- 
riously been for some time a school of Oxford divines, maintaining (to speak 
plainly) Sabellian opinions. Why has no censure upon them been proposed ? 
The only excuse which suggests itself is, their being supposed few, and little 
likely to spread. I wish the supposition were correct: but being, as it is, the 
only credible account of the omission to censure in that and in some other 
instances, it makes the present attempt appear the more inexcusably partial 
and one-sided. 

I would put it most respectfully, but most earnestly, to those members of 
convocation especially, who for various reasons feel indignant toward Mr. 
Ward, whether on grounds like these it be not desirable that the proposed 
measure should be stopped in limine? whether, if it came before them as ques- 
tions do in the houses of parliament, they would not be disposed to move the 
“ previous question” ? 

II. In the next place we have to consider, how far the passages cited from 
“the Ideal” bear out the charge of “ bad faith.” If we do but think it possible 
that the error we may suppose contained in them may be attributed to obliquity 
of judgment, incautious reasoning, or anything else short of conscious and 
deliberate dishonesty, we are bound by every obligation of charity and justice 
to say Non placet to the charge. 

On this head I submit as follows :— 

1. No person who knows Mr. Ward believes him at all likely to be guilty of 
conscious and deliberate dishonesty: the mistake which his friends and 
acquaintance of all parties seem rather to dread on his part is what may be 
called excess of frankness: as though he thought it necessary to state his 
opinions at every possible disadvantage, and to shock as many persons as he 
can, lest he should seem hereafter to have beguiled them. 

2. Mr. Ward and Mr. Oakeley have produced no small quantity of historical 
evidence to prove the admissibility in the English church, since the Reforma~ 
tion, of certain views more or less like their own: and those who do not think 
that their precedents quite bear them out, may yet easily understand how they 
might innocently and in “ good faith” rely upon those precedents. 

3. If after considering all this, people yet feel themselves constrained to pass 
so very severe a sentence, by parity of reasoning they must be prepared to 
denounce, as dishonest, the whole body of those who declare their adherence to 
the Prayer-book, denying at the same time or explaining away the doctrine of 
regeneration in baptism. 

All that can be said against Mr. Ward of inventing “ strange, incredible 
hypotheses,” ‘ going against the spirit of our formularies,” ‘‘ breaking the 
letter of solemn engagements,” “ denying authority to the church,” and (in 
many cases) using language concerning her which sounds disrespectful—may 
be said at least as truly of the writers and preachers of the schools referred 
to: and all that can be said in their behalf, of high general character and use- 

Iness, of seeming warrant for the liberties they take, to be found in other 
parts of our formularies, or of the toleration shown to them in various ages of 
the charch ;—may be said, with quite as much cogency, in behalf of Mr. Ward. 


Von. XX VIII.—November, 1845. 2k 
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If his words convict him of “ bad faith,” so do theirs convict them: if their 
pleadings may but be listened to, Ais ought not to be overruled. 

And here it may not be superfluous, distinctly to call the attention of mem. 
bers of convocation to the real position in which they will stand on the 13th 
of February. It will be, I scruple not to say, an unpardonable mistake, jf 
Hii we allow ourselves to suppose that we come to affirm or deny an abstract 
ie ees to record our own adhesion to this or that school within the church, 
il /hatever may be involved in the result, our direct business, that for which we 
it shall be responsible, will be to try a master of arts and clergyman on a special 
and defined charge. Whatever we may think of his opinions, however dan- 
gerous we may account his party,—unless we believe him guilty of the whole 
of that charge, still more unless we believe him guilty of the most stringent 
portion of it, the breach of “ good faith,” we cannot, as the proposition is 
framed, honestly affirm it. And better it were to miss of a great good, than 
to obtain it by a mean so wicked as a dishonest verdict. 

III. Suppose now, what I am most unwilling to imagine, the sentence of 
** bad faith” carried, a very material question remains : Has the university power 
to degrade for such an offence? We are not, many of us, lawyers enough to 
answer this; but it is understood to be matter of grave doubt, at least, among 
persons of high professional character, and not likely to be blinded in this 
case by sympathy with the accused. Is it dutiful and respectful to the uni- 
versity, to aid in committing her to a verdict, not unlikely to be hereatter 
annulled ? 

On this part of the subject, even persons incompetent as I am may be able 
to understand the following suggestions, for which I am indebted to an expe- 
rienced legal friend. 
nh We seem to be members of a great corporation: we have the power of cons 

ferring degrees, and these degrees are not merely titular or of value among 
ourselves ; they are requisite for the enjoyment of many valuable rights and 
franchises, not only in Oxford but in the world at large. We have the power 
also of making bye-laws, or statutes, within certain limits, and of inflicting 
. punishments for the breach of them: some of these punishments, but very few, 
4 lnvolving degradation, 

+ If Mr. Ward's offence, as it stands in the charge, supposing it proved and 
5 affirmed, is to subject him to this punishment, either our present statutes must 
f point it out, or we must make anew statute for the purpose, or we must inflict 


me 
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it without authority of any statute. 


Now, first, it is not pretended that any existing statute imposes this punish- 
ment for this offence. 

In the next place, (setting aside the odiousness of an er post facto law of 
punishment,) it is enough to say that the present proceeding does not affect to 
make a new statute. For the hebdomadal board, and the house of convoca- 
tion, are not alone competent to make a new statute. See Tit. x. s. 2, § 2. 

Lastly, it would seem hardly maintainable that convocation has a discre- 
tionary power of punishing, to the extent of degradation, in cases not pro- 
vided for by statute. If it has, we live under this strange condition—that 
whatever the majority may vote to be a crime becomes so, and being so, the 
same majority may vote it punishable by the loss of a degree. This would be 
a new kind of law, I believe, for any other corporation. It surely behoves Us 
all, of whatever party, to consider well, before we lend our help to introduce tt 
among ourselves. 

Even if the sentence were legal, there are circumstances attending this 
punishment of degradation, which would make us all most unwilling to inflict 
it, except in very extreme cases of deliberate moral guilt. 

I have not felt myself at liberty to dwell here on the positive merits of the 
author of the Ideal towards the church of England, and many perplexed con- 
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sciences within her, in respect both of large portions of that work, and of some 
former and more elementary publications: although for both (amid serious 
disagreement from some of his principles, if I understand them rightly) I can- 
not but feel deeply grateful. Of course, to such as sympathize in this feeling, 
and appreciate also the many noble traits of character which Mr. Ward's 
writings disclose, it must be simply impossible to find him guilty of “ bad 
faith ; or to think of his being degraded, without a deep sense of wrong and 
dread of retribution. 

But judging of his case by those measures only which I have endeavoured 
to apply above, I can imagine few things more unfair and cruel in themselves, 
or more likely to be ruinous under our present circumstances, than his con- 
demnation, should it unhappily be carried, 


Hursley, January 16, 1845. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


MR. NEWMAN AND DR. PUSEY. 


Peruars the most extraordinary feature in the documents connected 
with Mr. Newman’s late renunciation of his baptism and orders, is 
the quietness and composure with which the public are now informed 
by his party, that “ the intention of quitting the English church” “was 
formed by Mr. Newman four years ago.* And yet, at any period 
during these last four years, if any one ventured to argue, from Mr. 
Newman’s Sermons on Subjects of the Day, from the 90th Tract, from 
his Theory of Development, or from the Lives of the English Saints, 
that, however unconscious of their dangerous tendency he might be, 
such opinions must end in apostasy to Rome,—the bare suggestion 
was treated by his admirers with unmeasured severity and scorn, as in 
the highest degree unchristian and uncharitable, But now his own party 
have come forward to confess that, “in heart,” nay, more, in “ INTEN- 
TION,” Mr. Newman, while nominally with us, has, during the last four 
years, been a member of the Roman communion. In other words, for 
four years Mr. Newman has been intending to join the Romane 
catholic church. His friends knew this; they knew that he was oul 

nominally with us ;—and yet,—so far from regarding such conduct as 
they now ascribe to him, in the light in which it must present itself to 
any mind where the distinctions between right and wrong are not 
totally confused,—they actually defend it. “In saying this we charge 
him with no dishonesty. His desire was to gain time.” Such is their 
language—such the state of their notions of morality. Surely, Mr. 
Newman’s system can receive no severer condemnation, than such an 
exposure of the principles of his disciples. Laying claim to a very 
high and almost preternatural degree of piety, his party, it now 
appears, see no dishonesty in a person retaining the guise and position 
ofa clergyman of a protestant church, and a fellow of a college in a 
protestant university, for four years, merely “ to gain time for himself,” 
while all the while, “in heart and intention,” he was a member of the 


* See above, p. 531. 
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Roman communion. And to make this disclosure the more remark. 
able, in the letter addressed by Dr. Pusey to the Archbishop of Cap. 
terbury, in 1842, Dr. Pusey would lead one to suppose that, whatever 
danger he apprehended of the bishops compelling other men to leaye 
the Church and join the Romanists, he had no fears for persons, ag 
he says, “ formed by our teaching ;’’ and, therefore, one must naturall 

conclude—still less fear for those who formed them—namely, for 
himself and Mr. Newman, to whom he distinctly alludes in the 
passage referred to. “I may say at once”—these are his words— 
“that we have as yet no fears for those who have been trained b 

the writings and teaching of those whom—one indirectly, the other 
directly —God has chiefly employed to form men’s minds within our 
Church, so long,”’—he adds, in the tone of intimidation which runs 
through the whole of that extraordinary document—* so long as that 
church, by no overt acts of herself or her rulers, becomes other than 
she is.” This was in 1842; and now it comes out that, for these four 
years, Mr. Newman has been, “in heart and intention, a member of 


the Roman communion.” 
a H The But indeed Dr. Pusey carries Mr. Newman’s Romanism higher still; 
¢ iy Bal | . —as far at least as one can divine the meaning of his language, not 
ae fe | always very intelligible. For, in his second letter to the English Church. 
4 man, reprinted in this number, he says, referring to Mr.Oakeley’s case,— 
tee. “ And, certainly, whatever a person avows that he holds, that, in proportion to 
| a i ee his influence, he does, in a way, teach. Since people do, and must, follow the 
i te ee ie guidance or the track of others: any declaration on the part of one to whom, from 
— 1 bie 0 office, or character, or any other ground, others look, has its influence, more or less, 
— 6h if upon those who so look to him, The very avowal is to them a recommendation. 
— ik 1}. a This was very observable in the manner in which, at the very beginning of the contro- 
48 oes ti F versy, the thoughtful author of Tract 90 stopped short, advisedly, of his own conclu- 
lg i 14 4 sions, lest, by avowing that certain doctrines or practices were compatible with our 
Articles, he should occasion people, in an unreal way, to adopt them.”* 
— UC : : f * With this passage compare the foliowing by Mr. Newman in 1843, a note to one 
| of his Sermons on Subjects of the Day : — 
Sa a Peer a “Such conversions to the Church of Rome as have occurred among us are, for 
By ) (a See the most part, subsequent to March, 1841; from which date our Church has, ip 
hae ; i various ways, and through various of her organs, taken a side, and that the Pro- 
a iii: testant side, in a number of questions of the day. The authorities who were 
mee lc OE parties to the condemnation of No. 90 of the * Tracts for the Times,’ by that inter. 
| Tee ae position, released the author, in his own feelings, of the main weight of a great respon- 
sibility ; the responsibility, which up to that time attached to him, of inculcating 
ie Be ay 4 religious views which, however primitive, however necessary for our Church, how- 
| aaa be Be ever sanctioned by her writers, tended, without a strong safeguard, towards the 
| ee 4 theology of tome. Till then, whatever happened amiss in the spread of Catholi¢ 
ai. ‘ the i doctrine, might be supposed to flow as a direct result from that one cause which 
ae ; | HEL RB alone seemed in operation, the advocacy of patristical theology ; and of its advocates 
iat aa t the remedy and correction of all irregularities in the direction of Rome might 
eS ee fairly be demanded. But the state of the case was changed, when persons in station 
ie interfered with the work, and took the matter into their own hands. In saying this, 
lt the author has no wish at all to rid himself of such responsibility as really belongs 
az { to him. That there are portions of what he has written which have become THE DIS- 


POSING CAUSE of certain tendencies to Rome, now existing, he does not deny ; but 
theological principles and views have little influence on the mind holding them, 
without the stimulus of external circumstances, Many a man might have held 
an sbstract theory about the Catholic Church to which it was difficult to adjust 
our own, might have admitted a suspicion, or even painful doubts about the latter, 
vet never have been impelled onwards, had our rulers preserved the quiescence of 
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So that, however the public were persuaded to believe that all “ the 
thoughtful author of Tract 90°’ meant by that pernicious tract was, 
by a fine-drawn distinction to retain some restless spirits in their at- 
tachment to the English Church, his friends knew better; “it was 
very observable,” they say. Even then, it would seem, he was in 
heart a Romanist, but he “ stopped short, advisedly, of his own con- 
clusions,” lest by avowing what he really held and was prepared to 
practise, those who were accustomed servilely to follow his: track, 
might adopt these doctrines and practices in, what Dr. Pusey calls, 
“an unreal way’’—whatever that may mean. 

Who can avoid coupling with avowals so extraordinary, the fact, 
that in Mr. Newman’s “ Lives of the Saints,” the writers are con- 
tinually going out of their way to express their sympathy with the 
Jesuits. And along with this fact, another also—that Dr. Pusey him- 
selfhas been for some time not only translating and publishing Jesuitical 
works for the use of members of our Church, but, in the preface 
to his Adaptation of Avrillon’s “ Year of the Affections,” he has 
taken the utmost pains to recommend the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola, who (in the progress of development) is now almost uniform] 
designated by Dr. Pusey simply as, “St. Ignatius.”” How far, and how 
long, this party may or may not have been actually in co-operation 
with the Order of the Jesuits, it remains for time to discover. But, as 
far as principle is concerned, it is hard to conceive what further length 
they can go, than to treat such conduct as they impute to their leader, as 
if it were innocent and justifiable. «* We charge him with no dishonesty. 
His desire was to gain time for himself.” 

Such, then, are the principles of the party of whom Dr. Pusey has 
now * put himself forward” as the head. For a party it is avowed 
tobe. So says the writer in the English Churchman, Having stated 
that Mr, Newman's remaining for the last four years “ nominally with 
us,” arose from his desire “to gain time for himself,’ he proceeds 
to describe the state of the party in the interim, and the relief it has 


~ last experienced by Dr. Pusey’s now putting himself forward as its 
read, 

“....in heart and intention, Mr. Newman, while nominally with us, has during 
the last four years, been a member of the Roman Communion. In sa ing this we charge 
him with no dishonesty. His desire was to gain time for himself. The wish was 
natural, but circumstances having raised him into a public position, the danger of 
misleading others could not be avoided, without committing himself farther than he 
felt it right at that time to do. In effect, a gloom and an uncertainty was cast over those 
who had long looked up to him for guidance. They had a head and they had not; 
and in the meantime, no one else presumed to put himsel F gg This spell may 
even be said to have continued till the appearance of . Pusey’s letters in our 


umns. ‘I'he position assumed in these letters, we would fain hope, will afford a 
rallying point, even for the most wavering.” 


No language can be framed more distinctly acknowledging them- 


former years ; but it is the corroboration of a present, living, and energetic heterodoxy, 
which realizes and makes them practical; it has been the recent speeches and acts of 
authorities, who had so long been tolerant of Protestant error, which have given to 
inquiry and to theory its force and its edge. Such toleration of Catholic doctrine 
may have been impossible or wrong; that is another question, with which private 


pa have no right to interfere; still it may be a fact, that the want of it has been 
cause of recent secessions.”—p. 386. 
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selves to be a party, and a party utterly dependent for coherency and 
spirit on the leader to whom they look up for guidance. Dr. Pusey, 
then, has * put himself forward” to take Mr. Newman’s place, and dis. 
sipate the gloom and uncertainty of those, who, for four years back, “had 
a head and had not,” —and “ the position” he has now “ assumed” js to 
“afford a rallying point even for the most wavering.”* 

The question is, therefore, how far the position Dr. Pusey has as. 
sumed is likely to retain any honest man in allegiance to the Church of 
England, In truth, it seems scarcely to admit of a question at all. If 
men can be brought to acquiesce in the notions, that a clergyman of the 
Church of England may honestly hold the whole cycle of Romish 
Doctrine, and that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper being an expi- 
atory sacrifice for sin is reconcilable with the formularies of our church 
— if people, of integrity can be brought to believe such notions as these, 
what they may or may not think or do besides, can hardly be a 
matter of surprise. A man who has persuaded himself that two 
and two make five, may possibly go on to believe that two and three 
make seven. How can any one wonder if he should? 

But in the letters addressed by Dr. Pusey to the English Chureh- 
man, there are many things which excite an exceedingly painful 
feeling in the mind. As to his last letter on Mr. Newman’s departure 
from the Church, what can one say but this,—that no man, except one 
whose whole soul was steeped in party spirit, could have written it at 
all. ‘The bare suspicion, that by any possibility there could be anything 
sinful—anything self-willed—anything schismatical—even anything 
imprudent, or ill-judged, or precipitate,—in Mr. Newman’s renouncing 
his baptism and his orders—those holy orders, be it remembered, to 
which he never could have been admitted, had he not distinctly and 
solemnly declared his trust, that he was moved by the Holy Ghost, and 
called by the will of the Lord Jesus Christ, to take them upon him— 
the suspicion that Mr. Newman could be in any way or degree to blame 
in this fearful act of schism and apostasy, seems never to have crossed 
Dr. Pusey’s imagination. He sees nothing to suspect in the prin- 


* The following is extracted from the Leeds Intelligencer of October 25th :— 


Sr. Saviour’s Cuurcu, Leeps.—The consecration of this beautiful edifice, by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, will take place on Tuesday next. ‘The following particulars 
respecting services connected with the occasion, we learn from a printed circular :— 

‘On the evening of the intended consecration, it is purposed, through God's 
assistance, to commence a course of solemn services in this church, and to continue 
it for seven days. The object of these services, if it please Almighty God, will be 
to use the occasion, which he vouchsafes, of turning to him with repentance, humility, 
thankfulness and zeal; and by his blessing, to awaken in those who attend them 4 
deeper sense of divine things, and a more serious concern for the salvation of their 
souls. The service on the evening of the consecration is intended to begin at half 
past six o’clock, when a Sermon will be preached by the Rev. E. B_ Pusey, D. D. 
For the remaining days (except Sunday, November 2), the services are arranged & 
follows :—at seven a.M. Prayers ; at half-past ten a.m. Holy Communion and Sermon; 
at three v.m. Prayers; at half-past seven rm. Prayers and Sermon. On Sunday, 
November 2, the hours of service are at ten a.m. (with Holy Communion), # 
three r.., and at half-past six r.m., and at each of these services a sermon will be 
preached, At the special request of the founder of the church, all the offerings 
made on the occasion of its consecration will be applied to the building of an addi- 
tional church or chapel in Leeds. 
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ciples which have led to this event—nothing in the anti-catholic 
theory of development—nothing in the non-natural system of explain- 
ing away the meaning of plain words and solemn obligations—nothin 
in all this—to lead him to pause—to doubt—to say “ possibly we have 
been wrong from the beginning, and the Lord is now leaving us to 
the consequences of self-will, and of tampering with truth.” He fears 
nothing—he suspects nothing. All he sees is, that Mr. Newman's 
conduct is to be attributed, on the one hand, to the Almighty answer- 
ing the prayers of Romanists,—while, on Mr. N ewman’s part, it is “a 
simple act of duty,”—and on ours, a ‘ heavy chastisement upon our 
church”—*“ the greatest event which has happened since the com- 
munion of the churches has been interrupted.” Large allowances 
may be made for private friendship ; and had Dr. Pusey remained silent, 
no one would have blamed his silence—no one would have even felt 
surprised, however contrary to his usual mode of acting it would have 
appeared. Large allowance also may fairly be made for those feel- 
ings of superstitious awe, with which a weak mind looks up to the 
leader of its party. But making every allowance that friendship or 
party feeling can possibly claim, how any Christian clergyman could 
indite and publish such a letter as this of Dr. Pusey’s, is almost incom- 
prehensible. 

Mr. Newman,—Dr. Pusey tells us,—seems “ not so much to have 
gone from us, as transplanted into another part of the vineyard.”’ But 
he has not told us that this other part of the vineyard is that, which, 
when it was thought desirable to avouch Dr. Pusey’s own protestantism, 
his party quoted him as calling—“ Rome, once characterised for steady, 
practical adherence to sound doctrine, a seat of Antichrist ;’* yes,— a 
seat of Antichrist.” Nor has Dr. Pusey reminded us, with what 
triumph his party once used to remind the public, that what he now 
calls “ another part of the vineyard” was described in the twentieth 
number of the ‘l'racts for the Times, (perhaps Dr. Pusey could tell by 
whom it was written,) in such terms as these— 

“Alas! An union is impossible. Their communion is infected with heterodory ; we 
are bound to flee it as a pestilence. They have established a lie in the place of God's 


truth ; and by their claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin they 
have committed. They cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed; it cannot be re- 


Sormed,”—t 

which might pass with most readers for a specimen of Exeter-Hall 
Protestantism—and not a very mild one either. In a word, Dr. 
Pusey has not reminded us, that, in his Lectures on the Prophetical 
Office of the Church, Mr. Newman himself, in 1837, had thus de- 
scribed this other “ part of the vineyard :’’—and time was, when his 
party cited these words of Mr. Newman as conclusive proof of the 
folly and injustice of those who suspected him of favouring popery :— 


“Tf we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and make advances to- 
wards her as if a sister or a mother church, which in theory she is, we shall find 


* Extracts from Tracts for the Times; showing, that to oppose ultra-Protes- 
tantism is not to favour Popery.—p. 11. This pamphlet (of 20 pages) contains 
extracts also from the Lyra Apostolica, Dr. Pusey’s and Mr, Newman’s writings, 
and the first volume of Froude’s Remains. 


t Ibid., p. 2. 
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too late that we are in the arms of a pitiless and unnatural relative, who will bat 
triumph in the arts which have inveigied us within her reach. No; dismissing the 
dreams which the romance of early Church History and the high theory of Catho. 
licism will raise in the guileless and inexperienced mind, let us be sure that she is our 
enemy, and will do us a mischief when she can. . . . . For in truth she is a Church 
beside herself, abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use them 
religious! yi crafvy, obstinate, wilful, malicious, unnatural, as madmen are. Or rather, 
she may be said to resemble a demoniac; possessed with principles, thoughts, and 
tendencies, not her own, in outward form and in outward powers, what God made 
her, but ruled within by an inexorable spirit, who is sovereign in his management 
over her, and most subtle and most successful in the use of her gifts. Thus she is 
her real self only in name, and till God vouchsafe to restore her, we must treat her 
as if she were that evil one which governs her.”* 


‘ 


ifs i Such was Mr, Newman’s description, in 1837, of that other “ 
“) SVAaae i of the vineyard,” for which he has now renounced his baptism and 
oni an his orders, and of which (his friends now tell us) he has been for four 
wit! Ue years, in heart and intention, a member. 
ee a As to Dr. Pusey’s former letters, reprinted in this and the preced- 
Bei, ihe : ing number, from the English Churchman—if men will go on assert. 
| ee iy ing, that the beliefin the sacrament being an expiatory sacrifice is com- 
. Se | patible with an honest subscription to the Articles—one may hope 
me oN! | i‘ that the evil will work its own cure. There is still some common 
| ee i sense and common honesty in the world. 
4) aie i But, it is in his treatment of Mr. Oakeley’s case, that the extraordi- 
nary state of Dr. Pusey’s mind displays itself. His attempt to fasten 
eae on the Bishop of London a charge of breach of confidence, because he 
18 il et took legal cognizance of a printed and published pamphlet, is almost 
ae if incredible—or at least, would be so, if one did not know, that, always 
Foe and uniformly, this party endeavour to make the bishops appear the 
if ai eh: ope authors and causes of everything wrong and defective in the church. 
ee Nor is it less amazing, to see the manner in which Dr, Pusey has 
1 ‘ fiat argued from the lenity with which Mr. Oakeley was treated by his 
. ; at superiors. Instead of proceeding under an act which would have 
“ft Ae a compelled the Court to callon Mr. Oakeley to retract, and, in case of 
a lay his refusal, to deprive him of his benefice,—he was merely suspended, 
aa hie a and that, not even from the emoluments of his prebend, but from 
| a ae ministerial duty, until he should retract his error. And what is the 
i result? Lenity like this—under the most wanton and offensive pro- 
a ie 7 vocation—instead of being received with gratitude, as it should have 
| ea been, is gravely turned by Dr. Pusey (and one is sorry to add, by 
ae i at Mr. Oakeley also) into an argument—or rather, into an admission on 
ae i a the part of the Court—that a man may (for any power the law has 
ee iF id to touch him) enjoy a benefice and ho/d all Roman doctrine at the 
eta is same time ;—provided he does not ¢eack it. So, then, Dr. Pusey 
aie and Mr. Oakeley do not, it appears, claim the right to teach Roman 
ae + doctrine, either by preaching or publication. What, then, is to be 
said to Mr. Oakeley’s Bonaventure and Dr. Pusey’s Adaptations? 
oe of, In fine, what definite meaning or ,value can be attached to such 
4 ‘ : disclaimers? This party tell us, they do not claim to ¢each Po- 
|) ae pery—they do not mean to apostatize from the Church. But, 
eee a * Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church—pp. 100, 101. London, 1837. 
of TR Cited, with some differences, in the Extracts from Tracts, &c., p. 14. 
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the truth is,—that, having concocted an eclectic and heterogeneous 
combination of English and Italian dogmas and practices, with no 
better guide than the caprice of their own private judgment, they are 
endeavouring to substitute a debased Anglo-Triedntine style of theo- 
logy, for that faith, which our Church has derived from the bible and 
the best and purest ages of the Church. Every individual is his own 
Catholic Church—his own cecumenical council—his own infallible 
guide. But how can they remain long in their present position? Im- 
possible! Neither protestants, nor Romanists,—they cannot rest quietly 
where they are,—and, wherever they may go they will carry the seeds of 
agitation and disturbance along with them, For truly, (if we may judge 
from Dr. Pusey’s account, Mr. Newman is as likely to prove as trouble- 
some to his new friends, as he was to his former ones—that is to say, if 
they will allow him ;—which may be doubted. But this new position of 
an armed neutrality, which Dr. Pusey has put himself forward to assume, 
his disciples imagine will prove a rallying point to the wavering. A 
short time will decide this question. Meanwhile, how is the church 
to support these intestine disaffections? Almost cast off and for- 
saken by the State, the puritanical spirit of change and _ private 
judgment among her children is driving the Noels and Bickersteths, 
of the one party, to unite with the protestant section of her enemies, 
and the Puseys and Oakeleys, of the other, to fraternize with the 
Romish. Yet is the church founded and established on the immove- 
able rock of truth. From that she never can be shaken, but by her 
own fault. And if people who really love truth, will only unite to 
speak truth faithfully and in the fear of God—these storms will but 
have the effect of teaching the Church where her strength and her 
confidence really reside. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH’3 CHARGE, 


Tats charge, of which a corrected copy will be found in this number, 
contains so very much of authentic information, that it is most earnestly 
to be hoped, it will be read and considered by all who desire to under- 
stand the state and prospects of the church in Ireland, with the atten- 
tion which any communication of the kind from such an authority 
demands. The facts contained in it are of too great importance to be 
passed over in a brief notice, suck as would be possible this month, 
amid the unusual pressure created by the present state of parties in 
this country. And, indeed, the delay may be the less regretted on 
this very account, that it would be difficult, just now, to obtain undi- 
vided attention to the subject. Meantime, the reader will remember, 
that the welfare and preservation of the church, as an establishment, 
in Ireland, involves the continued safety and existence of the church, 
as an establishment, in England. Well and clearly is this understood 
by those who desire to reduce it to the condition of a voluntary sect in 

iscountry. Jreland is the outpost of the church, and, consequently, 
against i¢ the combined force of dissenters, Protestant and Romanist, 
sdirected. If they could but compass the downfall of the establish. 
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ment there, they know well how impossible it would be to dislodge 
them from the position they should thus have secured, and how 
hopeless, also, any attempt to restore to the establishment in this 
country the protection of which the loss of its outworks would de. 
rive it. 

: This question is not an Irish one, and well éhey know that it is not, 
It is between an establishment and a voluntary system—between 4 
national church and a sect—between what remains of the British 
constitution and a revolution. It is revolution—it is the volunt 
system—it is the degradation of the church in both countries to the 
level of a sect among sects,—this is the object to which all the present 
agitation against the church in Ireland is directed. For this it is the 
political dissenters (and how small and powerless the minority that 
are not mere politicians) .unite with the Romanists, and are content 
to compromise their protestantism, and sacrifice their spiritual character 
as Christians, and even to peril the existence of their interest in Ire. 
land, by a combination with O'Connell and the priests, as disgraceful 
as itis wicked. Well they know that if they could but prostrate the 
church there, the days of the church in England would be numbered. 
Of primary importance, then, it is, that the people of this country 
should have some authentic information—regarding the spiritual 
vitality and efficiency of the church in Ireland—laid before them, 
clearly, briefly, and temperately. No statement can be more satis. 
factory, or better timed than the charge to which public attention is 
now invited, It is a collection of the most important facts, stated 
in the most simple and unaffected language—facts which (however 
annoying they may be to those parties who trade in defamation and 
falsehood, or to that not less mischievous party, whose project of 
Romanizing the empire would be considerably expedited by the 
demolition of the Irish establishment, and the transfer of its temporali- 
ties to the popish hierarchy) cannot fail to excite feelings both of gra- 
titude and responsibility in the mind of every Englishman who desires 
the perpetuity of that protestant church and religion which is the glory 
of our country. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Carlisle, Carlisle Cathedral... Sept. 21, 1845. 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral... 
Bishop of Durham, Bishop’s Auckland Castle, 
Durham ove 

Bishop of Exeter, Exéter Cathedral ote — 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral —... eee 
Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral 
Bishop of Llandaff, Llandaff Cathedral 
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Name. 
Alban, William John 
Alexander, Henry ..... 
Allen, Edward John... 


Andrewes, G. R. 


Baumgartner, H. A... 
Frederick ... 


Berryman, James W. 


Brailsford, Thomas ... 
Brett, Francis Henry 
Brown, 
Calder, William ....... 
Chapman, Charles ..... 


Clarke, William G. ... 


Cumby, William ...... 
David, Edward........ 
Dawson, William ...... 
De Porre, William eee 
Dixon, George Wm... 
Dove, John Thomas... 
Downes, Richard...... 
Dundas, Robert Bruce 
Evans, E. (Literate) 
Farre, J. R., jun. (Lit.) 
Field, James William 
Fisher, Richard 
Floyd, Thomas......... 
Foster, Robert ..... 
Fussell, Geo. Curries 
Gibson, T., Unthank 
Hadfield, Samuel ...... 
Hall, H. F. Udny..... 
Hamilton, James ...... 
Hanbury, Thomas.... 
Hardie, John ......... 
Hastings, Samuel...... 
Hayton, George ....... 
Hooper, Richard ...... 
Jackson, E. (Literate) 
Jervis, William G. ... 
Johus, William......... 
Jones, D., (Literate) 
Knight, Joseph P..... 
Lane, Alfred ........... 


Lodge, Aneurin L. .., 


Mant, Richard ......... 
Mason, John Wharton 
ilner, John....... 


Morant, Henry John 


Nash, Robert Seymo 
Oldham, 
Padley, Augustus 


arkin, Lewis...... 


Potchett, Charles ...... 
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DEACONS. 


St. John's 
Worcester 
Jesus 


St, John’s 


Caius 
Wadham 


Catharine Hall 


Christ’s 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Queens’ 
Trinity 
Oriel 


University* 

St. Mary Hall 
St Bees’ 
Magdalen Hall 
Queens’ 

Caius 

Trinity 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
Trinity 
Durham 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
St. Edm. Hall 
St. Mary Hall 
Trinity 
University 
Trinity 
St. Peter's 
Trinity 


Caius 

Jesus 

Trinity 
University 
Queen’s 
Magdalen Hall 
St. Bees’ 

St. 
} Lampeter 
Trinity 
St John’s 
Christ’s 
St. John’s 
Clare Hall 
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University. 


Oxtord 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 


Camb.. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Camb, 
Camb. 
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Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Durham 
Camb, 


Dublin . 
Dublin 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Dublin 
Durham 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop. 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Peterborough, by 1. 
d. Bp. of Oxford 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Ripon, by 1, d. Abp. 
of York 

Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Ripon 

Lincoln 

Salisbury 
Salisbury, by ].d, Bp. 
of Glouc. & Bristol 
Ripon 

Llandaff 

Ripon 

Exeter 

Ripon 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Peterboro 

Llandaff 

Chichester 
Peterborough 

Salisbury 

Ripon 

Chichester 
Salisbury 

Carlisle 

Ripon 

Chichester 

Ripon 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Durham 

Exeter 

Ripon 

Lincoln 
Peterborough 

Llandaff 

Exeter 
Peterborough 
Ripon, by 1. d. Bp. of 
St. Asaph 

Durham 

Ripon 

Carlisle 

Lincoln 

Ripon 

Llandaff 


Chichester 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Durham 
Lincoln 


Deg. College. 3 
B.A. | 
B.A. 
$.C.Ls 
B.A, | 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.C.L* 
B.As 
B.As 
M.A. 4 
M.A. | 
a7 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
| 
| B.A. 
pews | 
| B.A. | 
| | | 
| M.A. 
| eee eee eer eee eee 
| 
| B.A. | 
| BeAs 
| 
| BeA. 
| Moody, Clement ...... | m.a. E 
| Moore, William B. ... | eee 
| B.A, | Camb. 
| | Oxford | 
| Camb. 
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Name. 
Powlett, Thomas Orde | 


Pyper, Thomas.......++ 
Rudd, John England 


Steel, Joseph B. 
Sutcliffe, Thomas ...... 
‘Taylor, Charles Wm. 
Terry, Michael......... 
Venables, J. Lewis W. 
Wallas, John sees 
Wilkins, Henry Robt. 
Williams, William G. 
Wilson, Alfred W. .... 


Addington, Henry .... 
Andrews, Wm. Hale... 
Boyd, Wm. Frederick 
Bridgman, A. Alex... 
Brooke, R, England... 
Brummell, Charles.... 
Bull, James Vivian... 
Clarke, Joseph......... 
Clemenger, R. Parsons 
Cole, Edmond Hearle 
Cooke, Edw. Wilson 
Crawley, G. I. Lloyd 
Dodson, P. Augustus 
Dodgson, Isaac......... 
Dover, Rbt. Hodgson 
Drake, John Tyrwhitt 


Evans, James Higgon 


Farr, George Henry 
Fenwick, James B.... 
Fleetwood, William... 
Gascoigne, Thomas... 
Gillam, Charles Henry 
Greenside, John D.... 
Gregory, James Chas. 
Hole, Samuel Reynolds 
Hallett, Abm. V. H.... 


Harris, Charles Butler 
Hartopp, Robert P.... 
Haviland, John....... ‘ 
Hill, Charles.......... 
Hodgkinson, Horace 
Hodgson, Joseph L.... 
Hornbey, Robt. W. B. 
Isaac, W. (Literate) 


Jones, John......... 
Killpack, William'B... 
Koe, Robert Louis... 


Luff, Edward Kefford 
Lugg, John ........ 


Manners, Otho A...... 
Mereweather, John D. 


ORDINATIONS, 
DEACONS, 

College. University. 
Trinity Camb. 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
Christ Church , Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
Christ’s Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

Lincoln Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 

New Inn Hall | Oxford 
Caius Camb. 

Caius Camb. 

St. John’s Camb. 

Trinity Dublin 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 

Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 

Christ Church | Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
St. Peter’s Camb. 

Queens’ Camb. 

Trinity Hall Camb. 

St. David's, 

Lampeter eee eee 
Pembroke Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Catharine Hall | Oxford 
Catharine Hall | Camb, 
Pembroke Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Brasenose Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb, 
Caius Camb. 
Queens’ Camb. 
Christ Church Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 
Christ’s Camb. 
St. Peter's Camb. 
University Durham 
David's, 

Lampeter eee eee 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 
Christ’s Camb. 
Sidney Sussex | Camb, 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Sidney Sussex | Camb. 
St. Edm. Hall |! Oxford 


Ordaining Bj 
Ripon 
Chichester 


; Peterborough, by | 


d. Bp. of Wo 
Durham 


Ripon 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Carlisle 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 


Peterborough 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Llandaff 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Exeter 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Carlisle 
Ripon 
Lincoln 


Llandaff 


Exeter 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Peterboroug!: 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Ripon 
Carlisle 
Ripon 
Llandaff 


Llandaff 


Exeter 

Ripon 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Ripon, by l.d. Ar 
} of York 

Llandaff 


| Deg. 
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| B.A. 
| BeAs 
| BA. 
MLAs 
| BAe 
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| M.A. 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Deg.| College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Middleton, Henry O. | s.a. | St, Mary Hall | Oxford Salisbury - 
Nelthropp, Henry L. | 3.a. | Trinity Camb. } 
Norton, Robert........ | ... | St. Bees’ Cumb. Ripon 
O'Neill, Owen Lucas | 3.a. | Queens’ Camb. Exeter 
Ormerod, Arthur S... | B.A. | Exeter Oxford Lincoln 
Perram, George J.... | 3.a. | Clare Hall Camb. Ripon 
Phillips, Charles Lisle | m.a. | Magdalen Hall | Camb. Peterborough 
Phillips, Henry W.... |... | Corpus Christi | Camb. Exeter 
Prior, John Lawrence | 8a. | Exeter Oxford Llandaff 
St. David's, 
Pugh, Thomas eee } Lampeter eee eee Llandaff 
Raven, John............ | BA. | Magdalen Camb. Lincoln 
Roy, Robert Evelyn... | 8.4. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Lincoln 
Sabine, William ...... | B.A Jesus Camb. Exeter 
les, Arthur...... | af.a. | Queens’ Camb. Peterborough 
Somerville, Dudley... | z.a. | Queens’ Camb. Peterborough 
Steventon, H. James | 3.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Lincoln 
Stockdale, Robt. ...... | p.a. | St. Alban Hall | Oxford Peterborough 
Tomlin, Alfred John | s.a. | Queens’ Camb. Ripon 
Tuck, R. Holmes...... | m.a. | Fell. of King’s | Camb. Lincoln 
Tuffnell,T. Pilkington | ... | Wadham Oxford Exeter 
Ward, Charles ......... | BA. | Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
Watson, Thomas...... | B.A. | Caius Camb. Ripon 
= “a Walker | Ba Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
illiams,J. Kenned 
(Literate) eee toe Llandaff 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Conybeare, Rev. Mr., M.A., late R. of 
Sully, Glamorganshire, to the office of 
ae of the Cathedral Church of Ilan- 


Ward, Rev. John G., M.A., R. of St. 


James's, Westminster, to the Deanery 


of Lincoln, 
Creyke, Rev. Stephen, Canon of York 
Cathedral, R. of Beeford, and Chaplain 
a ee to the Archdeaconry 
cland, Rev. Peter Leopold Dyke, to the 
V. of Broadelyst, 
Allnutt, Rev. alter, to the P. C. of the 
new district of St. Benedict, Glaston- 


Barker, Rev, William, to the C. of Brid- | 


lington, Yorkshire. 


tleit, Rev. Frederick, to the R. of 
Newchurch, Northamptonshire. 


Bayley, Rey. K. C, 
to the R. of Copford, 


Baylis, Rev. Edward, to the R. of Hed- 
erley, Bucks, Patron, Edward Baylis, 


Bickersteth, Rev. Robert, to the In- 
of John’s Clap- 

ey n, the Ven. Arc 


Boyd, Rev. W., M.A., V. of Arncliffe, has 
been appointed by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon District Secretary to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the Skipton and Settle Districts. 

Brett, Rev. F. H., Second Master of 
Stamford Grammar School, to the C, of 
Pickworth, Rutlandshire, 

Brown, Rev. Alfred, P. C. of Crosstone, 
in the parish of Halifax, to the V. of 
Calverley. 

Brown, Rev. George, C. of the parish of 
Berwick, to the cure of the newly as- 
signed district at Darlington. Patron, 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Brown, Rev. J., to the C. of Lockwood, 
Yorkshire. 

Browne, Rev. Thomas Murray, V. of 
Standish, and Honorary Canon in Glou- 
cester Cathedral, to be Rural Dean of 
the Deanery of Gloucester. 

Bradshaw, Rev. F. 8., to the P. C. of St. 
Andrew’s, Netherton, Worcestershire. 
Patron, the V. of Dudley. 

Bull, Rev. S. W., to the R. of Stoke Ash, 
Suffolk. 

Campbell, Rev. John Usher, on the retired 
list of Chaplains, to be Naval Chaplain 
at Bermuda, 

Carter, Rev. J. E., to the R. of Mistley, 
Essex. 

Childs, Rey. John Glynn, formerly of 
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Trinity Coll., to the P. C. of St. Paul’s, 
Stonehouse, Devonshire. 

Clark, Rev. John Edward Jackson, to the 
Rectory of Leigh-de-la-Mere, other- 
wise Seavington, Wilts. 

Collins, Rev. R. C. W., to the P. C. of 
the New Church of All Saints, at 
Bishop’s Wood, Herefordshire. 

Cooper, Rev. W., C. of Bossall, to the 
P. C, of Chapel-le-dale, Yorkshire. 
Patron, Rev. J. F. Parker. 

J., to the C. of Bellerby, 
Yorkshire. 

Daniel, Rev. John Edge, formerly of 
Christ’s College, to the P. C, of Wing- 
field, Suffolk. 

Darby, Rev. G., to the C. of Trinity 
Church, Maidstone. 

David, Rey. E., of Jesus College, to the 
C. of Newton N , Glamorganshire. 

Davies, Rey. Alexander, G., of Queen’s 
Coll.,Camb., to the P. C. of St. James’s, 
Dudley, Worcestershire. Patron, the 
Vicar of Dudley. 

Dawes, Rev. William, of Emmanuel Coll., 

‘ Camb., to the the C, of Ifield, Kent. 

Dawson, Rev. W., to the C. of Long 
Preston, Yorkshire. 

Deck, Rev. John, of Christ’s Coll., Camb., 
to the P. C. of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Hull. Patron, the Vicar of Hull. 

Dixon, Rev. G. W., to the C, of Mirfield, 
Yorkshire. 

Douglas. Rev. William Frederick, of 
Christ’s Coll., to the R. of Serangham, 
Yorkshire. 

Dundas, Rev. Robert Bruce, of Trinity 
Coll., to the C. of Harpole, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Estridge, Rev. John Julius, to the R. of 
Puncknowle, near Weymouth. 

Evans, Rev. E., to the C, of Llandyvodwg, 
Glamorganshire. 

Everett, Rev. George Frederick, to the C. 
of South Cadbury, Somerset. 

Fawssett, Rev. of Jesus Coll., to 
the C. of Minting, Lincolnshire. 


Field, Rev. James William, to the C. of 


Draughton, Northamptonshire. 

Fleetwood, Rev. William, of Catharine 
Hall, to the C. of St. Katherine’s Church, 
Northampton. 

Freeth, Rev. Fred. Harvey, of University 
Coll., Durham, to be Ass.-C. of Old 
Romney, and St. Mary Marsh, Kent. 

Floyd, Rev. T., to the C. of Buttershaw, 
Yorkshire. 

Fry, Rev, Wm., to the P. C. of Hanham, 

near 
arde, Rev. Richard, to the V. of Harrol 
Bedfordshire. 

Garvey, Rev. Richard, R. of St. Mary 
Magdalen, V. of St. Nicholas with St. 
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Senior Vicar of the 

edral, to the Hono Prebend 

Milton Labbe. 

Gathorne, Rev. Richard, of Trin. Coll, 
to the C. of Whittington, Lancashire. 

Gibney, Rev. J. Somerville, of Emmangs 
Coll., Camb., to the P. C, of St, Michae. 
on-the- Mount, Lincoln. 

Gibson, Rev. Wm. Graeme, of Worceste: 
Coll., Oxford, to the C. of Kirkby Mis 

rton, Yorkshire. 

Gillett, Rev. Edward, to the C. of Beightoo, 
Norfolk. 

Goode, Rev. Wm. Peckham, of Christ; 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of Newingtos, 
by Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Goodwin, Rev. H. A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Camb., to the Curacies of 
Hellington and Claxton, near Nor. 
wich. 

Grant, Rev. Alexander, late C, of Westoo- 
sub-Edge, Gloucestershire, to the R. of 
Manningford Bruce, Wilts.  Patros, 
Rev. G. Wells. 

Hadfield, Rev. S., to the C. of Dodworh 
in Silkstone, Yorkshire. 

Hadley, Rev. W., to the V. of Gussag 
All Saints, Dorset. 

Halsted, Rev. Fred. C., to be Chaplain 
and Naval Instructor of H. M. Ship 
“ Juno.” 

Hamilton, Rev. J., to the C. of St. Mary, 
Leeds. 

Hankinson, Rev. Robert, V. of St. Av 
drew’s, Walpole, Norfolk, to an Hono- 
rary Canonry in the Cathedral Church 
of Norwich. 

Hartopp, Rev. Robert Palk, to the C. 0 
Dalby, Leicestershire. 

Hasluck, Rev. Edward James George, of 
Pembroke Coll., to the C. of Strat 
St. Margaret, Cornwall. 

Hayton, Rev. Gerard, late C. of Wiltoo 
Master of the Grammar School, so! 
Chaplain to the Union, Gisborougt, 
Yorkshire, to the P. C. of Kentmer, 
in the parish of Kendal. 

Heckford, Rev. James Day, late of Trinity 
Coll., to the V. of Ruskington (2 
mediety), near Sleaford. Patron, 0 
Lord Chancellor. 

Heriot, Rev. George, P. C. of St. Ants 
Newenstie to be Chaplain to the Ner 
castle Infirmary. 

Hodgson, ev. A., of Magiales 
Coll. Oxford, to be a Minor Canos 
the Cathedral Church of Winches | 

Holditch, John to the 
Shangton, Leicestershire. 

Hooper, Rev. R. Hope, B.A. of Liness 
to be English Chapla# 

ige, Belgium. 

Hopwood, Rev. Henry, late of Quet 
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Coll., Camb., tothe R. of Boothal, North- 
umberland. 

Howard, Rev. William Henry, P. C. of 
Christ's Church, Chelsea, to the V. of 
St. Thomas, Exeter. Patron, J. W. 
Buller, Esq. 

Humfrey, Rev. Thos, Craven, to the In- 
cumbency of St. Mary’s Trawden, 
Colne, Lancashire. 

Irby, The Hon. and Rev. Paul Anthony, 
i of Crossbrook, to an Honorary 
Canonry in the Cathedral of Peter- 
borough. 

Jackson, Rev. Edward, to the C. of St. 
Peter's, Leeds. 

Jackson, Rev. J. E., to the R. of Leigh- 
de-la-mere, Wilts. Patron, J. Neeld, 
Esq., M.P. 

Jenour, Rev. A., to the Incumbency of 
Regent-square Chapel, St. Pancras, 
London. 

Johns, Rev, Wm., of Trinity Coll., Dub- 
lin, to the C. of Cossington, Leicester- 
shire. 

Jones, Rev. D., to the C. of St. James, 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 

Joynes, Rev. Richard, to the P. C. of the 

oly Trinity, Milton next Gravesend. 
Patron, the Crown. 

Kempe, Rev. James Cory, R. of Huish, 
to the R. of Merton, Devon. Patron, 
Lord Clinton. 

Killick, Rev. R. H., to the Vicarage of 
Stratton, Cornwall. 

Kirkman, Rev. T. P., to the R. of Croft, 
Northamptonshire. 

Lane, Rev. Alfred, to the C. of Passen- 
ham, Northamptonshire. 

Lawson, Rev. Robt., to the C. of Moulton 
Magna, in Norfolk. 

Legh, Rev. Peter, of Trinity Coll., to the 
R. of Newton, Northamptonshire. 

Lowe, Very Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., 
Dean of Exeter, to the V. of Dawlish, | 
Devon. 

Maister, Rev. H., to the Incumbeney of 
Roecliffe, Aldborough, Yorkshire. 

Marriott, Rev. John , othe to the C. of 
Iken, Suffolk. 

Marson, Rev. Charles, of Christ Church, 
~ Oxford, to the C. of Biddenden, 

ent. 

Marten, Rev. R. M., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, to the new District of Christ 


Church, Bermondsey. Patron, the 
Queen. 
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Moore, Rev. W. B., to the C. of Long- 
wood, Yorkshire. 

Morant, Rev. H. J., tothe C, of Whitston, 
Monmouthshire. 

Morris, Rev. G. S., to the V. of Bret- 
forton, Worcestershire. Patron, Captain 
Geo. Morris, R.N. 

Mortlock, Rev. E., of Christ’s Coll., to the 
R. of Moulton, Suffolk. 

Mostyn, Rev. G. T., late Incumbent of 
St. Michael’s, Blackburn, to the In- 
cumbency of St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
Patron, Peter Greenall, » M.P. 

Murray, Rev. A., Minister of St, John’s, 
Clapham, to the R. of North Waltham, 
Hampshire. | 

Oldham, Rev. J.,to the C. of Thornthwaite, 
Yorkshire. 

Ottley, Rev. J. B., late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll., Oxford, to the Ministry of the New 
Church of Thorpe Acre, Leicestershire. 

Palmer, Rev. E. R. H. G., Perpetual C. 
of High Tointon, to be Chaplain to 
the Horncastle Union Workhouse. 

Pearson, Rev. C, J., tothe C. of Lutter- 
worth. 

Pearson, Rev. E. H., to the R. of Norton- 
in- Hales, Salop. 

Pennington, Rev. J., to the R. of Lowton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Phillipps, Rev. C. L., of Magdalen Coll., 
to the C. of Rothley, Leicestershire. 
Pidcock, Rev. B., of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Camb., to the newly-constituted district 
of St. Luke’s, Leek, Staffordshire. Pat., 

the Queen. 

Piercy, Rev. J., LL.B. to the R. of 
Rushock, Worcestershire. Patron, the 
Crown. 

Plume, Rev. W. H., B.A., to the R. of 
Framlingham Pigot, Norfolk. Patron, 
the Bishop of Norwich. 

Powlett, Rev. J. O., to the C. of Wensley, 
Yorkshire. 

Price, Rev. T. C., Chaplain to Lord 
Howden, to the R. of Holtby, Yorkshire. 

Pridham, Rev. J., to the Chapel of St. 
Thomas, Walcot, Bath. 

Ram, Rev. A. J., of Oriel Coll., to the V. 
of West Ham, Essex. Patron, the 
Crown, 

Redfern, Rev. W. T., to the R. of St. 
James’s, Taunton. 

Reynolds, Rev. O., to the Head-Master- 
ship of the Dedham Grammar School. 

Richardson, Rev. R.,of Brasennose Coll., 


Mason, Rev. J. W., to the C. of Kirkby 
Ravensworth, Yorkshire. 
Moody, Rev. J. L., of St. Mary Hall, to 


lonial Chaplain for her Majesty's 


settlements in the Falkland Islands. 
Moor, Rev. J. H., to the C. of Norton 
Malreward, Somerset, 


Oxford, to the C. of St. Martin with 
| §t. Paul, Canterbury. 
Rolf, Rev. C., to the R. of Orlestone, 
Kent. Patron, T. Thornhill, Esq., of 
Riddlesworth, Suffolk. 

Rolfe, Rev. E. F. N., to the C. of Great 
| Amwell, Herts, 
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Salt, Rev. Joseph, late Incumbent of Tun- 
bridge, to be one of the Domestic Chap- 
lains of Lord Hatherton. 

Scott, Rev. E. T., to be Chaplain at George, 
mabe ehenen of the Cape of Good 


ope. 

umberland, to an Hono 
in Durham Cathedral. 

Scudamore, Rev. J. H., to the Office of 
Priest Vicar in Exeter Cathedral. 

Sharples, Rev. Arthur, to the.C. of Snare- 
stone, Leicestershire. 

Sherlock, Rev. Harold, to be R. of Ashton- 
le- Willows, Northam hire. 

Sibson, Rev. E., to the V. of St. Thomas- 
in-Ashton, Northamptonshire. 

Smith, Rev. R. W., Chaplain of Viscount 
Combermere, the P. C. of the Chapelry 
District in Stowupland, Suffolk. 

Somerville, Rev. Dudley, of Queen’s Coll., 
to the C. of Market Bosworth, Leices- 
tershire. 

Stevens, Rev. W., to the P. C. of Kings- 
wood, Wilts, 

Sutcliffe, Rev. T., to the C. of Wibsey, 
Yorkshire, 

Sutton, Rev. R. S., to the C. of Wilton 
with Netherhampton Chapelry annexed, 
Wiltshire. 

Pe, Rev. F. J., to the R. of East 

gwell, Devon. 

Terry, Rev. G. T., LL.B., Head Master 
of the Grammar School, and C. of 
Thornton, near Pickering, to the R. of 
Full Sutton, Yorkshire. Patron, Lord 
Feversham. 

Thomas, Rev. K. T., to the V. of Wey- 
bread, Suffolk. Patron, himself. - 

Thil, Rev. R., of St. John’s Coll., tothe R. 
of Upper Stondon, Beds. 

Till, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Gnosall, 
Staffordshire. 

Tritton, Rev. R. B., to the P. C. of Otford, 
Kent. Patron, Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. 

Twemlow, Rev. W. H., to the R. of Bab- 
cary, Somerset. 

Watts, Rev. H., to the C. of Worling- 
worth and Athelington, Suffolk. 

Webb, Rev. J. Blurton, to the C. of Gar- 
veston, Norfolk. 

West, Rev. J., M.A., Chaplain of New 
Coll., to the Lacambency of the New 
Church of the Holy Trinity, St. Ebbes, 
Oxford. 

Whitehead, Rev. G. D., to the Unendowed 
Prebend or Cano of Gretton, in 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Whitehead, Rev, T. C., to be Minister of 
the New Church of the Holy Trinity, 
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St. Lawrence-in-Thanet, Kent. Patron, 
the Dean and Chapter of -Westmin-. 
ster, 

Williams, Rev. C. K., D.D., to the P.C, 
of Plympton Maurice, Devonshire. 

Wamining Chaplain to the Lord 
amining in to the 

_ of Liandaff. 

Willis, Rev. Dr., to the R. of Warden, 
Kent. Patron, W. H. eyes 

Wilson, Rev. A. W., to the C. 
well, Northamptonshire. 

Winter, Rev. A. L., to the C. of Iver, 
Bucks. 

Wright, Rev. H. P., Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Leeds, and Chaplain to the 
Leos Cemetery, to be Chaplain to the 
Forces of the Leeds District. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Arscott, Rev. John, P. C. of Plympton 
and V. of Mevagissey, Cora- 
wa . 

Begbie, Rev. F. R., V. of Diseworth, Lei- 
cestershire. 

Belfield, Rev. Finney, R. of Exbourne 
and V. of Stoke Gabriel. 

Cook, Rev. J. T., V. of St. Andrew, Whit- 
tlesey, Isle of ay 

— Rev. 8., V. of Kilham, York- 

ire, 

Fonnereau, Rev. Claudius Williams, R. of 
Clapton, Northamptonshire, 

Goddard, Rev. Wm. Stanley, D.D., of 
Andover, formerly Head Master of 
Winchester College. 

Godmond, Rey. Samuel Francis, V. of 
East Malling, Kent. 

Gray, Rev. Walker, C. of Henbury, near 
Bristol. 

pre Rev. Wm., late C. of Hazeleigh, 

ssex, 

Harding, Rev. Wm., V. of Hockley, Essex. 

Hooper, Rev. Thomas, R. of Elkstone, 
Gloucestershire. 

Jaques, Rev. Robert Pardee, Senior Mem- 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Lynam, Rev. R., M.A., C. of Cripplegate 
Without. 

Matthews, Rev. T. R., Incumbent of 
Christ’s Church, Bedford. 

Perkins, Rev. J. D., D.D., V. of Dawlish, 
Devon, R. of Mamhead and of St. Law- 
rence, Exeter. 

Roberts, Rev. John, P. C. of Llangristio- 


las, Anglesey. 

Sharpe, Rev. i late Incumbent of 

Smith, . John, Incumbent of North 
Houghton, near 

Taylor, Rev. Massie Domville, of Lyma 
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Hall, Cheshire, R. of Moreton Corbet, 
Salop, and of Langton, Yorkshire. 

Townsend, Rev. Joseph Henry, at Ver- 
dant Hill, near Dublin. 

Terrington, Rev. Marmaduke, R. of 
Upper and Lower Warton, Oxfordshire. 
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Turner, Rev. T., B.D., at Ellesmere, 
Walsh, Rev. Thos. Gibbons, Incumbent 


of Fenniscowles, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire. 


Ward, Rev. John, R. of Stoke Ash, Suffolk. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. 


Sept. 27. 


Yesterday, the Rev. Washbourne West, 
M.A., Curate of Sherburn, Yorkshire, 
was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College. 


Oct. 11. 


At a Convocation holden on Wednesday 
last, for the purpose of re-electing the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Senior Proctor read 
the Chancellor’s letter, recommending the 
re-election of the Warden of Wadham 
College. The proposition was not put to 
the House in the ordinary form—* Placet- 
ne vobis domini Doctores? placet-ne vobis 
Magistri ?—but simply the words “ assen- 
sum rogo” were used by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as the statute prescribes. The Vice- 
Chancellor then immediately proceeded 
to read his speech commemorative of the 
events of the past year. At this mo- 
ment, a slight opposition was manifested 
in the words “ non placet” and “ assen- 
sus non datur,” uttered by the Rev. C. P. 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College. The 
Vice-Chancellor, however, took no notice 
of this interruption, and went on with his 
speech, The address consisted of the 
usual recapitulation of the events of the 
pastyear. It congratulated the University 
on the failure of the lately attempted par- 
liamentary interference with its internal 
administration; alluded to the subsidence 
of controversial bitterness in the acade- 
mical body, and enumerated the various 
works that have been issued by the Uni- 
Versity press during the past year. The 
Rev. the Vice-Chancellor was then ad- 
mitted to office, and sworn with the cus- 
tomary forms. The words “ salvo jure 
Convocationis” were added to the form of 
admission, in reference, probably, to the 
dissent from the Chancellor's nomination 
existing in some quarters, and of which 
an intimation had been conveyed to the 

hancellor in writing, previous to 
the assembling of Convocation, by Mr. 


On Thursday, being the day immedi- 


ately preceding the commencement of 
Michaelmas Term, the usual Latin ser- 
vice and sermon took place at St. Mary’s 
Church, and was attended by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors. The Litan 
was chanted by the Rev. E. H. Hansell, 
M.A., of Magdalen cua and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. W. H. 
Cox, Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall; 
after the sermon, the holy communion 
was celebrated, at which the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Proctor, and about thirty mem- 
bers of the University assisted. © ' 
In a convocation holden yesterday, the 
Rev. Robert Poole, M.A., of St. Catharine 
— Cambridge, was admitted, ad eun- 
m. 


In a congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor of Divinity—Rev. G. Mountjoy 
Webster, formerly Fellow of St. John’s, 

Masters of Arts—Rev. Launcelot Capel 
Trin.; Francis H. Laing, Wad- 


Bachelors of Arts — Simon Sturges, 
Magdalen Hall, Grand Comp. ; W. Wright 
Gilbert Cooper, Magdalen Hall ; W, Har- 
vey, Brasennose. 

. Charles B. Mount, from Winchester 
School, has been admitted a probationary 
Fellow of New College. 


October 16. 


In a congregation holden this day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bac in Civil Law by Commutation 
— Rev. J. Posthumous Parkinson, late 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. Cotton, Ch. 
Ch. ; Rev. J. Frederick Morgan. 

Bachelors of Arts — Leveson Russell 
Hamilton, Ch. Ch., Grand Comp. ;~ W. 
Lettsom Gronow, Ch, Ch,; T. Arnold, 


Scholar of University. 
In the same congregation, the Rev. 
Stephen Jordan Rigaud, M.A., late Fellow 


and now Tutor Exeter Coll., was no- 
minated a Public Examiner in Disciplinis 
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Physicis, in the room of 
Professor Donkin, who has resigned. 

The name of Mr. Joba Lloyd Jones, 
of Jesus Coll., has been sent in by the 
examiner to the trustees of the Vaughan 
Exhibition as the candidate who has 
passed the best examination. 


October 21. 


The Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s Coll., has resi Dr, 
White’s Professorship of Moral Philoso- 

hy. The Professor is elected by the 

Vice-Chancellor and Proctors for the 
and the idents of Magdalen and St. 
John’s Colleges. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Oct. 11. 


At a congregation yesterday (the first 
day'of term), the following officers were 
appointed for the ensuing year:— 

J. Mills, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Pembroke College; Rev. W. 
Gilson Hompbry, M.A., Fellow of. Tri- 
nity College. 

axors—Rev. Joseph A., 
Fellow of King’s College; Rev. Francis 
Proctor, M.A., Fellow of Catharine Hall. 

Moderators—G. Gabriel Stokes, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College; Rev. W. 
Collings Mathison, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity. 

Scrutators—Rev. Edmund Mortlock, 
B.D., Fellow of Christ’s; Rev. Stephen 
Glas Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen. 

Auditors—Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D., 
Master of St. Peter’s; Rev. W. H. Bate- 

owler Kingsley, » Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex. 


Ac the same congregation, the following 

degrees were conferred:-—- 

asters of Arts—Rev. J. T wisaday, St, 
John’s; C. W. Cahusac, St. John’s; Rey, 
G. A. M. Litle, Christ’s; H. Walker, Sid. 
ney Sussex. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Joseph Lyons, 
Trinity; Alexander Woodd, Emanuel ; 
Glanville H. Rolls, Sidney Sussex. 

Ad eundem—W, Cater Randolph, M.A,, 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

New Fellows.—Yesterday the following 

ntlemen were elected Fellows of Trinity 

llege:— 


F.} Weymouth Gibbs, [B.A. 1843] ; C, 
Sargent, [B.A. 1843]; J. Armitage, [ B.A, 
1843]; E. Walker, [B.A. 1844]; H. J, 


Hotham, [B.A. 1844] ; H. Keary, B.A. 
1844.] 


Oct. 23. 


At a congregation just held the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Z. Nash, Catharine 
Hall ; W. L. Pownall, St. John’s College; 
M. A. Smelt, Caius College; H. Jones, 
ee Hall ; G. Phillips, Queens’ Col- 


ege. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. G. Child, Magda- 
lene College ; W. Johnson, King’s Coll. 

Bachelor of Medicine—E. L. Omerod, 
Caius College. 

At the same congregation, the following 
grace passed the senate :— Whereas by a 
grace of the 2nd of June, 1838, the ex- 
amination of the questionists, who are can- 
didates for mathematical honours, begin 
on Monday preceding the first Monday ia 
the Lent term. That in January next, 
the said examination do begin on the Wed- 
nesday week preceding the first Monday 
in the Lent term, and do continue on the 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of that 
week, and on the Monday and Tuesday of 
the following week. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Bennett, Rev. E. Leigh, Long Sutton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Perr, Rev. H. s., at Denanill Hill, Gloucester- 
sire. 


Garwood, Rev. J., Church Passage, Spital- 


uare. 

Rev. G., Barnstaple. 
Jenkins, Rev. R. C., Turnham Green. 
Nicholl, Rev. J. R., Streatham. 


ae ay Rev. F., at Willey R., Warwick- 
shire. 

Maude, Rev. J., at Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Micheli, Rev. R., at Oxtord. 

Stewart, Rev. T. I., Duppa’s Hill, Croydon. 
Seymour, Rey. R., Kinwarton. 

Thackeray, Rev. F., at Stockport. 
Wilkinson, Rev, Mathew, Marlbro’ College: 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of 
Alleyne, Rev. J., Woking. 
Burton, Rev. R. C., at Peckham, 
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BIRTHS AND. MARRIAGES. 


Chariton, Rev. W. H., R. of St. George's, 
Stamford. 

Collett, Rev. W. Lloyd, Gilling hom. Dorset. 

Hutchins, Rev. R. M., at King's Stanley, 

_ Gloucestershire, 

Ward, vy. Humble Du at Crogen 
House, Corwen, North Wales. 


MARRIAGES. 


Attwood, Rev. W. Hamilton, of Bedingfield, 
Suffolk, to Justina, eld. d. of the Rev. E. 
Barlee, R. of Worlingworth. 

‘Bayldon, Rev. J., to Elizabeth, second d. of 

v. H. Creswell, V. of Creek St. Michael, 
Somerset. 

Bennett, Rev. H. Leigh, R. of Croughton, 

_ Northamptonshire, to Caroline, yaungees d. 
H. Crutchley, Esq., of Sunninghill 

ark, 

Bennett, Rev. F., of Wadham Coll., to Ellen, 
third d. of the late Leonard Maton, Esq., of 

_ Collingbourn Ducis, Wilts. 

Boyle, Hon. and Rev. R. Cavendish Towns- 
hend, youngest son of the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, to Eleanor Vere, youngest d. of A. 
Gordon, Esq., of Ellon, Aberdeen, 

Bramston, Rev. J., V. ot Witham, to Anna, 

‘. second d. of Osgood Hanbury, Esq., of Hol- 
field Grange, Essex. 

Brierley, Rev. J., of Mosley Moss Hall, near 
Congleton, to Mary, youngest d. of the late 
John North, Esq., of Islington, Liverpool. 

Brown, Rev. Stephen, C. of Shepton Moyne, 
Gloucester, to Sarah, second d. of the late 
Rev. Richard Bryan, V. of West Down, 

‘Chaiken, Rev. J. B., Lect f Kingsbrid 

Chalker, Rev. J. B., urer of Ki ge, 
Devonshire, to Elizabeth Mary, dau. of Rev. 
S. W. Pearse, of Cadleigh. ; 

Dew, Rev. H., R. of Whitney, Herefordshire, 
to Mary Elizabeth, only child of the late T. 
Monkhouse, Esq., of Lark Hill, Lancashire. 

Du Pré, Rev. H. Ramus, fourth son of the 
Rev. Thos. Du Pré, R. of Willoughby, Lin- 
colnshire, to Annie Cuthbert, youngest d. of 
Jobn Cuthbert Joyner, Esq., of mark 
Hill, Surrey. : 

Durbin, Rev. F. J., eldest sonof J. J. Durbin, 
Esq., of Cheltenham, to Sarak, only child of 
the late J. Fishbourne, Esq., of Straw Hill, 
co. Carlow. 


Fawssett, Rev. J., R. of Waddingworth, to 


Frances, eldest d. of the Rev. J. B. Smith 
D.D., R. of Martin and Sothy, and Head 
Master of Horncastle School. 

Gibney, Rev. Somerville, Minor Canon of 
Lincoln, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest d. of Wil- 
kinson Peacock, Esq., of Thorpe Tylney, 
Lincolnshire. 

ane, youngest d, 3. Cox, ” 
Brailsford all, Derbyshire. 

Hill, Hon. and Rev. T. H. Noel, third son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Berwick, to Harriet 
of late John Hum- 
reys, Esq., 0 yn, Montgomeryshire. 

Hine, her ti T. C., R. of Gorin ton, Lin- 

ethley, ” ornsey- iddlesex. 

Hogg, Ren Lewis Maydvwell, C. of Small- 
bridge, Dorsetshire, to Ellen Alice, eldest d. 
of W. Roughton, Esq., of Kettering. 

Hopkins, Rev. J. O., Incumbent of Uffington 
and Battlefield, Shropshire, to Beatrice Julia, 
second d. of Egerton Leigh, Esq., of High 
Leigh, and Jodrell Hall, Chester. 

Lewis, Rev. J., Chaplain of Spalding Jail, and 
Assistant Curate of the parish c urch, to 
Mary, d. of the late E. Watson, Esq., of 
Hubbert’s Place, Lincoloshire. 


Macgregor, Rev. C., Domestic Chaplain to the 


Duke of Newcastle, to Eliza Catherine, d. of 


the late John Jeffreys, Esq., of Fynons, near 
Swansea. 


Napier, Rev. C. Walter Albin, V. of Ever- 
creech, Somersetshire, to Marianne Flora, 
d. of the Hon. James Talbot, of Evercreech 


House. 
Naylor, Rev. F. W., V. of Upton, to Maria 
nn, eldest d. of the Rev. I, Barton, R. of 


7 Ann’s, Sutton Bonington, Nottingham- 

shire. 

Palairet, Rev. R., V. of Norton St. Philip’s, 
Somerset, to Emily, eldest d. of J. Camp- 
Esq., of Shanklin, Isle of 

ight. 

Plume, Rev. W. H., R. of ogre Pigot, 
to Charlotte Rebecca Buck, d. of Z. Buck, 
Esq., Upper Close, Norwich. 

Pulling, Rev. E. W. R., C. of Mistley, Essex, 
to Sarah Ann, eldest d. of the Rev. Wm. 
Plume, Master of the Endowed Grammar 
School, Boxford. 

Wood, Rev. C., late Curate of St. Leonard’s, 
Wallingford, to Miss Coleman. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen: 
' Rev. C. Abbott, curate of Great Wal- 
tham, Essex. 
Rev. Alfred Enoch Fowler, late cura 
of Perton, Hants. , 


Rev. E. R. Jones, late minister of St. 
John’s, Bethnal Green. 


Rev. John Phillips, curate of Laith- 
kirk, Yorkshire. 


Rev. James Richardson, late curate 
St, James’s Church, Hey wood, Lancashire, 
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EVENTS OF 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Frre at St. Pever’s Cottece, Cam- 
BRIDGE.— Great alarm was excited in this 
College on Sunday morning, the 19th Oct., 
by the discove 

r. Craven, in Gisborne’s-court. The fire 
was discovered by the bedmaker, who, 
entering the room at half-past nine o’clock, 
found it fall of smoke. She instantly 
gave the alarm, and in a few moments the 
authorities of the College and the servants 
were present, and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Hazard’s fire-engine (Sun-office) arrived, 
and every effort was made to suppress 
the fire; but, although it was prevented 
extending further, it was not totally sub- 
dued until two o’clock. For two days 
previously asmell of fire had been ob- 
served in the room, which no one could 
account for, and it appears now that it 
arose from the heat of the flue communi- 


cating to a beam in the wall, which, on the - 


morning in question, broke out in flames. 

Though the utmost alarm prevailed, we 

are happy tosay no damage was done to 

any property, or other injury sustained 

than that we have stated.— Cambridge Ad- 

vertiser. 
CHESHIRE, 

The Bishop of Calcutta, whose health, 
we rejoice to hear, is greatly improved, ar- 
rived at the residence of the Bishop of 
Chester, in the College, Durham, on a 
visit to his Lordship, on Saturday, the 11th. 
Both the Right Rev. Prelates attended 
Divine service in the Cathedral on Sun- 
day. On Wednesday, a special convoca- 
tion was held in the University, for the 
purpose of admitting the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta to the ad eundem degree of D.D., and 
on thesame day, his Lordship left Dur- 
ham for Sherburne House, on a visit to 
the Rev. G, 8. Faber, Master of Sherburne 
Hospital. 

ESSEX. 


The new church at Grenstead-green, 
Halstead, which has been erected princi- 
pally through the munificence of Mrs. 
Gee, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London on Thursday, the 23rd inst. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Crurcu.—Some curious 
remains of the early art of painting, as 
— in England, have been lately 

rought to view at Southerop, in Glouces- 
ter. The chancel of the parish church, of 
the Anglo-Norman era, requiring restora- 
tion, on removing the accumulated coat- 
ings of whitewash from the walls, it was 
discovered that it had been at one time a 


THE MONTH. 


of a fire in the rooms of 


— gallery of scriptural and other sub- 
ects, not rel smallest portion, from the 
roof to the floor, having been left un- 
adorned, Most of these quaint designs 
were too far advanced in decay to be de- 
ciphered ; but the Nativity, the Annunci- 
ation, and the Decapitation of St. John the 
Baptist, are still apparent, and show that 
the recluse and devout designers wrens 
all then known of art as well as the learn- 
ing of the time. A remarkable device for 
the decoration of a sacred edifice remained 
in one of the deep recesses of the lancet- 
shaped windows : it is the figure of a youth, 
in a red tunic, shooting an arrow at a red 
squirrel in a bright yellow tree, the bow 
held in the right hand. The costume of 
this figure seems to make the date some- 
where about the middle of the fourteenth 
century— five hundred years since. — 

Gloucester Chronicle. 7 

The Bishop of Gloucester consecrated 
the new chapel at the ——— palace at 
Stapleton, near Bristol, on Tuesday, the 
14th; and, on Thursday, the Right Rev. 
Prelate consecrated the new church at 
Dyrham. 

The new church at Coalpit Heath, near 
Bristol, called St. Saviour’s, was conse- 
crated on Thursday, the 9th, by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. A large body of 
the clergy and laity were present. The 
edifice is a very beautiful one. 

The work of restoration is, at length, 
about to be immediately commenced under 
the direction of Messrs. Britton and God- 
win, in that magnificent old structure, 
Redcliffe Church, Bristol. 


HEREFORD, 


ConsECRATION OF St. Marrtin’s 
Cuurcu.—-On Tuesday, Sept. 30th, this 
pany | ceremony was performed by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. The in- 
terior of the church is fitted up (with the 
exception of a few pews near to and 
around the altar) with open seats, after 
the manner of old ecclesiastical edifices. 
The altar is supplied with a massive table 
antiquely carved, and stalls to correspond, 
the gift of the vicar, Dr. Symons. The 
pulpit, in character with the prevailing 
desivn, rises from the foot of the steps 
leading to the altar on the north, and the 
desk is situated on the south side of the 
chancel. The sermon was preached by 
the Very Rev. the Dean. At the conclu- 
sion of the sermon, and during the reading 
of the offertory, contributions were re- 
ceived by T. B. Mynors Baskerville, ae 
M.P., J. Bailey, jun., Esq., M.P., Mr. 
B. Phillipps, and Mr. Powell, of Hinton, 
when the sum of 125/. was collected, The 
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bishop having dismissed the congregation 
with his blessing, his lordship proceeded 


to consecrate the burial-ground, On the 
following Sunday, the sermon in the 
morning was poendian by the Lord 
Bishop, and in the evening by the Vicar, 
who mentioned, in the course of the ser- 
vice, an historical fact, which is not gene- 
rally known, The old church St. 
Martin was destroyed by the Royalists, 
not by the Roundhead besiegers of Here- 
ford. The latter had made use of the 
walls of the sacred edifice to fire upon the 
palace and the castle, and hence it me 
absolutely necessary to destroy it, its posi- 
tion being such as to afford facility for the 
attacks alluded to. The Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese has given an additional sub- 
scription of the sum of 25/, being his 
third, and making his original subscrip- 
tion of 50/, up to the sum of 100/, 


KENT. 


The consecration of Seasalter Church, 
Whitstable, on Thursday, the 9th inst., 
was performed by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of wo ng The collection 
amounted to 70/. 19s., leaving a deficiency 
of less than 20/. At the banquet after- 
wards served up, of which also a large 
party partook, in the school-room, his 
Grace signified his high approval of the 
whole undertaking, and the admirable 
manner in which it had been carried out, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The new church at Thorpe Acre has 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. At the close of the service, 
upwards of 84/. was collected. The ground 
on which the church is built, and that ad- 
joining, which is set apart for a grave- 
yard, was presented for the purpose by 
the Rev. E. T. M. Phillips, of Hathern, 
and the church built by subscription. 
Miss Tate was the principal donor, and 
has endowed it, and is about to build a 

rsonage-house. The patronage is vested 
in the bishop of the diocese. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the Hitchin and 
Baldock District Committee of the two 
Societies for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, was held at Hitchin, on 
Thursday, 7th August. The meeting 
possessed more than usual interest, on 
account of the Bishop of Lincoln having 
accepted the invitation to preach the 
sermon on the occasion, and to attend 
the meeting. A sermon was preached in 
the parish church by his Lordship, from 
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Romans, x. 15. The collection made, at the 
close of the service, amounted to 51/, 2s. 


MIDDLESEX. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
Army.—A document on the subject of 
education among subordinate members of 
the army, is in course of promulgation by 
command of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The official letter of the adjutant- 
general, in referring to a previous com- 
munication, fixing the rates at which 
adults were thenceforth to receive instruc- 
tion at regimental schools, and which is 
in these terms :—“ With a view to the 
further encouragement of the school- 
master sergeants of the army, and in con- 
sideration of the advantages which the 
non-commissioned officers and men derive 
from the institution of regimental schools, 
the commander-in-chief has been pleased, 
on the recommendation of the secretary- 
at-war, to amend the provisions of the 
twelfth article of the — regulations, 
and to direct that adults attending the 
said schools be henceforth charged at the 
undermentioned monthly rates for their 
instruction—viz., sergeants, 8d.; ¢o 
rals, 6d.; and drummers and privates, 4d.;” 
proceeds, “ it may be necessary to explain 
that the whole amount of the charges so 
authorized is to be paid over to the school- 
master-sergeant, as a remuneration for 
his trouble, and for the use of pens, ink, 
and slate pencils during school hours; and 
that books and slates are to be furnished 
from the annual grant, but that non-com- 
missioned officers and men attending 
school are to provide their own stationery 
as heretofore.” 

On Wednesday, the 15th inst., the hos- 
pital established by voluntary contribu- 
tions, at Dalston, near London, for the 
admission and relief of sick and diseased 
natives of Germany, and other persons 
speaking the German language, was 
opened, under the auspices of Prince 
George of Cambridge, as the representa- 
tive of his father, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the president of the institution, who is now 
absent on the continent. 

Vestry Meerinc.—Sr, Mary’s, Is- 
LINGTON. — A very important vestry 
meeting was held at St. Mary’s Church, 
Islington, on Thursday night, the 16th 
instant. There were nearly 2000 per- 
sons present; indeed, so numerous a v 
has not been known for years. The Rev. 
D. Wilson, the vicar, presided. The 
occasion for calling the vestry together 
arose out of the following circumstances :— 
It will be remembered in November, 


1843, an action was brought by a Mr. 
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Elliott several of the parish officers 
for having illegally confined him in the 
workhouse as a lunatic. He then gained 
@ verdict, with damages to the amount of 
200/ and costs; these, with the costs of 
the attorney defending the action, amounted 
altogether to 898/, This sum was paid by 
the trustees out of the “rates, for 
which it was alleged they had no sufficient 
warrant. A Mr. Rae, a solicitor, and 
another of the inhabitants of the: parish, 
having in vain endeavoured to counteract 
their proceedings, at last filed an informa- 
tion against the trustees for an ille 
application of the parish funds raised for 
a specific purpose. The Chancery suit is 
now pending, and the vestry met last 
Thursday night for the purpose of taking 
the said information in Chancery into 
consideration, and adopting such measures 
thereon as might be necessary. After a 
few words from the vicar, in opening the 
business of the meeting, a resolution was 
moved and seconded, condemning the 
proceedings of Mr. Rae and his friends as 
materially affecting the best interests of 
the pari An amendment to this was 
moved and seconded, to the effect that 
there being a doubt as to the legality of 
the proceedings of the trustees, and there 
being a suit pending in Chancery which 
would decide the doubt, it would be better 
for the vestry not to take any steps in the 
matter, After a very long discussion, in 
which the usual personalities of parish 
meetings were mixed up with uproar and 
noise, the amendment was lost, and the 
_ original motion carried by a large ma- 
jority. Another resolution was then 
moyed and seconded, pledging the parish 
to pay the costs of the further proceedin 
in the matter, and recommending that the 
attorney-general be made acquainted with 
the facts of the case, in order that the 
further prosecution of it be stayed. This, 
after an equally heated and noisy discus- 
sion, was also carried by a large majority. 
A vote of thanks to the vicar, for his con- 
duct in the chair, was then unanimously 
carried. | 
Mercnant Tattors’ Scnoot.— The 
half-yearly examination of this ancient 
foundation took place on Thursday, the 
16th inst., in the presence of the master 
of the company, Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
the wardens, and a large number of the 
court. The examiners were, the Rev. 
Professor Browne, of King’s College, pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. Dr. 
Sleath. After the examination, with 
which the examiners declared themselves 
highly satisfied, the court were conducted 
into the school-room by the Rev. J. A. 
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Hessey, B.D., the head master, in order to 
hear speeches delivered by the senior 
boys, after the usual custom. In the 
evening, a _— portion of the audience 
assembled at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, to 
partake of the magnificent hospitality of 
the company. 

The foundation-stone of a new church, 
dedicated to the ree tar was laid 

. M.P., who 
liberally Scanibated one hundred pounds 
towards its erection. 

The Committee of the Church Build- 
ing Society have just received the muni- 
ficent sum of 500 guineas, from “ H. T.C.” 
as a donation in aid of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement 
&c. of Churches and Chapels. 

The Venerable Dr. Burney, the newly 
appointed Archdeacon of Colchester, was 


on Wednesday, the 15th, inducted into his 


stall in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hale, who offici- 
ated on the oceasion. 

Woxrr meeting of 
the subscribers to the fund for providing a 
testimonial for the Rev. Dr. Wolff, was 
held on the 14th inst., at the British 
Coffee House, In the absence of Lord de 
Manley, who was unable to attend, Captain 
Grover took the chair. A statement of 
accounts was presented, from which it 
appeared that about 800/. had been col- 
lected. A resolution of the Committee, 
recommending that the sums at the 
bankers be transferred to Dr. Wolff’s 
private account, was passed, and after the 
usual thanks to the Chairman and to the 
Secretaries, (the Rev. Dr. Worthington 
and Mr. Shillinglaw,) the meeting sepa- 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Tae Casurcu-Rate Conrest AT 
NewcastL_e.—There has been a severe 
contest for a church-rate in the parish 
of St. Andrew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
The dilapidated state of the church 
having rendered repairs necessary to 
the amount of 400/, the Vicar offered to 
give 1001, and to raise another 100/. 
among his friends, if the parish would 
contribute the remainder. A church- 
rate of Id. in the pound was moved 
for at a vestry meeting, and a poll was 
demanded, which ended by a majority 
of 582 to 337 against the rate. There has 
been no church-rate granted in the parish 
for the last twelve years. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
It is proposed, with all convenient 
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to pull down and rebuild the parish 
owt Wambrook, near Chard, a step 
which is rendered n from the di- 
japidated condition of the present church. 
WILTSHIRE, 

The interesting ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new church at Zeals, in 
the parish of Mere, Wilts, took place on 
Thursday, the 11th September. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Ordinary, the 
Dean of Salisbury, the Archdeacon of 
Sarum officiated, aided by the Curate of 
Mere. The “first,” or “ ceremonial 
stone,” was presented by Michael John 
Festing, Esq., on behalf of his Grace the 
Pake of Somerset, the donor of the site, 
and Uriah Messiter, set on behalf of the 
lord of the manor, to the Rev. W. F. Grove, 
of Zeals’ House, one of the principal pro- 
moters of the good work, by whom it was 
duly laid, with the accustomed ceremony. 
From a plate affixed to the stone, it ap- 

that the church, when finished, is to 

to St. Martin, the mother- 
church of Mere having a chapel within it 
so dedicated, for the use of the inhabitants 
of Zeals’ manor, which, however, on ac- 
count of the distance (two miles and = 
wards) from the outlying hamlets of Zeals, 
Wolverton, &c., as well as from the in- 
creased eng of the district, affords 
very insufficient accommodation for the 
poor villagers, nearly 600 souls, in behalf 
of whom, more especially, the effort is 
being made by the Christian public. _ It is 
proposed, in addition to the church, to 
erect a national school for the r chil- 
dren of the district ; the committee have 
not ventured to include in their estimate 
the probable cost of the spire with which 
the design of Messrs Scott and Moffatt is 
adorned ; contenting themselves with so 
much of the fabric of the church as is 
necessary for divine service—the nave, 
chancel, and basement of the tower — 
leaving it to future beneficence to com- 
plete the work. The Dean of Salisbury, 
with his usual liberality, has given 301. 
per annum towards the endowment ; in 
addition to which the Church Union So- 
ciety of the diocese has appropriated 1001. 
towards a residence for the minister, in 
hopes that the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers may be able to meet it with the usual 
amount of grant; but this part of the 
scheme is, for a while, necessarily sus- 
nded, the Board having, at present, no 

ds at their disposal. 

NewrTon Tonry.—A stained glass win- 
dow has recently been put up in the 
chancel of the new church : the subject is, 
“The Calling of St. Andrew,” in whose 
name the church was consecrated. The 


work was executed by Messrs. Ward and © 
Nixon, with the exception of the principal 
figures, which were —— by the Dow- 
ager Lady Malet, of Wilbury House, who 
is the munificent donor of the whole, 
The new church at Wilton was con- 
secrated on Thursday, the 9th instant, by 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. The site 
chosen for the erection of this magnificent 
building, built at the expense of the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, is that on which St. 
Nicholas Church stood, which was in 
ruins before 1435. It is situate in West- 
street, where the church of St. Mary also 
stood, of which the abbess was 
and who had the last presentation in 
1420, In 1435 it was united, together 
with St. Nicholas, to the Priory of St. 
John, in Wilton. The church is dedicated 
to St. Mary and St. Nicholas. The style 
of architecture ie is the Lombardie, 
from designs by Messrs. Wyatt and 
Marden, the architects. 


YORKSHIRE, 


HvppDERSFIELD, Oct. 22.—A meeting 
of the District Association of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held in this town on Monday 
last, which was well and respectably at- 
tended ; the Rev. Josiah Bateman, Vicar 
of Huddersfield, in the chair. There was 
a numerous attendance of clergymen of 
the neighbourhood; and the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta being present, considerable 
interest was excited throughout the meet- 
ing to hear his address. The resolutions 
were moved and carried, and several rev, 
speakers addressed the meeting. The 
speech of the Right Rev. Prelate occupied 
about an hour; he being seated in a large 
chair, with cloaks about him, as the room 
was cold. The collection amounted to 
$2/. some odd shillings, to which his lord- 
ship added 501. 

t. Grorce’s New Scuoois, SHer- 
FIELD.—The above schools, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid last Novem- 
ber, by Lord Wharncliffe, were opened in 
person, on Monday, the 13th of October, 
at half- ten, by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, in the presence of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, the Archdeacon of Manchester, and 
between thirty and forty of the neighbour- 
ing clergy. The number of children as- 
sembled in the three schools vpon the 
occasion was 1030. Immediately after, 
Divine service was held in 8t. George's 
Church, when the Rev. William Mercer, 
incumbent, read prayers, and the Bishop 
preached an admirable sermon from Luke, 


11.52. At its close, a collection was made 


amounting to the large sum of 2124 
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LeEps.—It appears 
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that out of the funds 


for erecting St. Andrew’s Church, after. 


defraying all ex there remains a 
surplus of 161/. 4s. 5d., which has been 
appropriated to the purchase of a site for 
a parsonage, proposed 
the vouiiedicneiber of the chureh, The 
remaining vacant ground surrounding the 
church has also been secured by additional 
subscriptions to the amount of 300/. among 
a few friends, in order to preserve a large 
open space around the church, and pro- 
bably also to appropriate it as a burial- 
nd for the joint benefit of the parish 
longing to St. Andrew’s, and the ad- 
oining one of St. Philip’s, which has just 
n constituted. A set of National and 
Infant Schools for St. Andrew’s parish, to 
accommodate about 500 children, is al- 
ready nearly completed, contiguous to the 
church, and in @ corresponding style of 
architecture. The expense of the schools 
will exceed 2000/., towards which there 
remains a deficiency of only between 200/. 
and 300/. to be raised. An endowment of 
150, per annum has been secured to the 
minister from the funds of the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners, by means of which it 
became possible to make more than half 
the sittings in the church absolutely free, 
and the remainder subject only to such a 
charge as will raise a sum sufficient to 
cover the annual expenses attendant upon 
the celebration of Divine worship. 

Layine OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE 

or St. Mary's Caurca, Cotron STones, 
In THE TownsHip oF SOWERBY AND 
Panis oF Harrrax.— On Wednesday, 
the 10th of September, the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Mary, at Cotton Stones, 
about three miles from Sowerby Bridge, 
took place amidst great rejoicing. The 
church is being built to perpetuate the 
memory of a deceased daughter of John 
Hadwen, Esq., of Dean House. Alon 
with the foundation-stone was deposit 
an iron box, containing the several current 
coins of the realm, and a plate bearing 
the following inscription :— 

“In honour of the memory of Ellen 
Hadwen, late of Dean House. This 
foundation-stone of St. Mary’s 
Church, built by her legacy and 
the contributions of her family, 
aided by local subscriptions, and a 
grant of 3001 from the Ripon Dio- 


to be erected near 
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eesan Church Society, 
was laid by her sister, Eliza Had. 
wen, on the 10th day of September, 
A.D. 1845. C. T. Longley, D.D,, 
Lord Bishop of Ripon; C, Mus. 
ve, ..D.D., Vicar of Halifax 
. H. Bull, M.A., Ineumbent of 
Sowerby, who gave the site; B. 
Bayfield, M.A., Incumbent of Rip. 
ponden ; Perkin and Backhouse, 
architects, Leeds; Bulmer ang 
Ellis, builders.” 
Miss Eliza Hadwen performed the ce- 
remony of laying the foundation-stone, 
Some appropriate hymns were sung on 
the occasion, and an address was deli- 
vered by the Rev. Archdeacon Musgrave, 
In addition to the church, it is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Hadwen’s family to erect a 
parsonage and school-house, and the dis- 
trict is to be assigned to the church under 
Sir R. Peel’s Act. 


WALES. 


VisiTaTion.—The Bishop of Llandaff 
recently held his visitation in St. Woolos 
Church, Newport. Divine service com- 
menced at eleven o’clock, prayers being 
read by the Rev. H. Wybrow, incumbent 
of St. Paul’s. The sermon was preached 
by the Vicar, from 1 Cor, iv. 1, 2—“ Let 
a man so account of us as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God ; moreover, it is required in stewards, 
that a man be found faithful.” From those 
words the object of the rev. preacher was 
to show of what importance it is that the 
nature and extent of the Christian priest- 
hood should be understood by the people : 
how weighty are the responsibilities of 
that office ; and, consequently, how great 
the self-devotion required for the discharge 
of its duties. After the names of the 
clergy had been called over, of whom there 
was afull attendance, his lordship delivered 
his charge; in the course of which he made 
a touching allusion to the loss that both 
himself and the diocese generally had sus- 
tained, in the death of the late Dean of 
Llandaff, bearing high testimony to his nu- 
merous merits and excellences; and ad- 
verted to various subjects, as well of a more 
local nature, as affecting the interests of 
the charch at large. We were pleased to 
see a better attendance of the laity, than 


had been usual on such an occasion.— 
Merlin. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A sore, in reply to “C. W. B,,” is left inthe care of the publisher of the British 
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